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CHAPTER I. 
“ MYSELF.” 


PeopLE speak of “the mist of 
years.” Is it not rather a dense 
dark cloud, through the ever-closing 
chinks in which one seeks in vain 
to discern clearly all the outlines 
of the scenery one has left behind, 
and to follow the exact course of 
the path trodden once, but never 
to be retraced? As I look back, 
a thick veil is spread before my 
eyes, through rifts in which I obtain 
only glimpses of the past. I am 
still at that time of life which men 
of middle age term its prime ; but 
I attempt unavailingly to recall the 
shapes and forms which once filled 
the whole expanse of my little 
world. The recollections of our 
childhood are like those we retain 
of last night’s sunset. We remem- 
ber the beauty which floated in the 
air in all its golden glories—the 
rapt delight with which we gazed 
on the subtle play of light tinted 
with the hues of heaven; but we 
cannot summon each element to 
take its original order in the mu- 
tations and progress of the glowing 
pageant. We can only think of 
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the general impression produced, 
or dwell on some particular com- 
bination, perhaps, which lasted for 
a moment ; just as a ruined castle, 
a clump of trees in a landscape, or 
an incident in a day’s travel, are 
fixed in the mind when all beside 
that pleased us is forgotten. « 

My most ancient memory is of a 
tender large-eyed face, for which I 
had a passion when I was about 
four years old. I remember well 
the gray eyes, the low broad brow 
with bands of black hair sur- 
mounted by a white cap, as the 
Alpine pine-belt is crowned by 
snowfields ; a face whose expres- 
sion, hour after hour, was a source 
of infinite joy or distress to me ; 
but I cannot remember much 
more of Honour Flynn, my nurse, 
than that she was strong of hand 
and fleet of foot, and that some 
years later I struggled with exceed- 
ing vehemence and wrath to dis- 
entangle myself from the embrace 
of a woman with a freckled face, 
who caressed me, while great tears 
rolled down her nose, exclaim- 
ing, 
“‘Masther Terry, shure it’s your 
own Honour ; your own dear nurse 
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Honour, darlin’, that you used to 
love so!” 

Alas, that love had all died out ; 
four years had made a clean sweep 
of my young affection, and I was 
almost angry with myself for ever 
having allowed such a coarse per- 
son to have been on intimate terms 
with me. I can remember, too, a 
little lake surrounded by trees, set 
in the midst ofa great meadow, be- 
yond which I can see “ our house ;” 
and between me and the lake a 
swift rivulet, filled with watercresses 
and _ sticklebacks, which rippled 
away over a tiny bar of sand into 
the larger stream that flowed into 
the lake. There is a white-headed 
old man in a gray coat, with its tails 
in the water, standing out, as it 
appears to me, in dreadful depths, 
waving over his head a whip-like 
wand of vast proportions, from 
which flies out in long curves a 
thin line, flashing on the surface 
of the stream. There is a splutter- 
ing and a plunging after a time at 
the end of the line, and Macarthy 
retreats to the bank. 

“There, Masther Terry ; there’s 
a purty throut for ye! Whisht, till 
I get the hook out ov him, that he 
mightn’t hurt ye wid the teeth ov 
him. Put yer purty little finger in 
his gill. There! why, he’s as long 
as yerself a’most! Maybe ye’d like 
to take him up and show him to the 
quality, alannah? He’s a bewtiful 
two pounds, that he is. Ould Dan 
is able to put the comether on them 
still.” 

I see that monster of the deep 
yet, his speckled sides glistening 
with orange, red, and brown ; his 
awful rows of teeth, his curving 
snout, his goggle eyes, and velvety 
dark red gills; and I remember too 
the roar of terror I gave, and the 
precipitate flight I made through 
the meadow from the spot where, 
with a sudden wriggle—recovering 
a moment's breath ere he died— 
he flopped his wet tail against my 


legs, and wallopped in the long 
grass. I can remember also the 
face of an auburn-haired boy, striv- 
ing to dash away the firm hand 
which sought to give an extra po- 
lish to its shining skin, reflected 
in the little mirror in my tiny bed- 
room, and the secret marches I used 
to make to gaze on the same por- 
trait, wondering if it ever would 
be like Dan Macarthy or old Dr. 
Noble, whom I had heard once in- 
forming the company after dinner 
that he was the image of me when 
he was of the same age. I haveia 
photograph taken for my daughter, 
which tells me that I have since 
become alarmingly like Dr. Noble, 
whom at that time I regarded as the 
greatest sayer of the thing which 
was not recorded in any of the 
story-books I had made acquaint- 
ance with. It was, I confess, a very 
great comfort in those days to me 
to think that by no possibility could 
I ever become so ridiculously old 
as Dan Macarthy or Dr. Noble ; 
and from time to time I confirmed 
any doubts I might have had on 
the subject by consulting the giass 
again, flying furtively away when a 
footstep approached, as if I had an 
innate consciousness that it was a 
sin and a shame to look at oneself, 
as Honour assured me it was. But 
I was full of sin and shame ; my 
youthful life was stained with them; 
and conscience frowned at many 
crimes, in regard to cream and 
sugar, which never came to light. 
If I were to set out to catch all 
the fleeting memories which are 
passing now, as the shadows of 
clouds glide over the fields, you 
would scarce care to join me in the 
chase. Let me come to the days 
when life itself began to write its 
records in those early characters 
which survive later-formed alpha- 
bets. The stems of the long grass 
seem still to twine round my feet as 
I think of an early morning walk 
with a ruddy-faced hale old man 
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and a dainty little maiden, on which 
occasion one of my great offences 
was detected and punished. 

It was a morning so bright 
and joyous, that the exuberance of 
the blessing causes a fuller beating 
of the heart, and an indefinable 
sense of happiness and gratitude. 
Little Mary Butler had been sent 
over from “ the castle” to stay with 
us till the “new governess” came. 
The governesses came and went 
very often at that time, when little 
Mary was young and wayward, and 
Sir Richard was at home. 

Mary, kindest and most winning 
of infant women, had kept her pro- 
mise, made over our morning meal 
of “‘stirabout and milk,” and had 
asked grandfather to let us go and 
see him fish in the Carra. 

“Tt’s that terrible young servent 
Terry who has put you up ‘» it, 
Mary. Besides, you'll get your feet 
wet.” 

**No, indeed, indeed, Doctor, I'll 
give you my honour,” she exclaimed, 
putting her hand on a puckered 
plait of white muslin, “ I won’t; and 
I won't let Terry fall into the river.” 

“O, in that case, if you give me 
your honour,” quoth my grandfa- 
ther gravely, “tell Dan to get the 
rod. I really will take you both 
down to the Carra and kill a trout 
for you.” 

“Kill! I don’t like killing,” 
lisped little Mary. “That was 
what Cain did to Abel. But Ill 
look at you catching them.” 

“But trout are not Abels, my 
dear,” said grandpapa, smiling ; 
“and begjdes, they deserve kill- 
ing, because of all the innocent 
creatures they kill on their own 
account.” 

The Carra was a forbidden thing. 
I always longed to get near it ; but 
the brink was tabooed ever after I 
had been forked one day out of a 
whirling pool by Dan Macarthy. 
Many a time since then had I 
stolen down to it, crouching in 
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the meadows to watch the tremen- 
dous tenants of its waters in their 
splendour, when, detected and pur- 
sued, I had been seized by the still 
more tremendous Honour, swift of 
foot and strong of hand, and the 
dreadful words rang in my ear, 
“Masther Terry, ‘Ais time I'll 
shurely tell yer granddada.” 

But I had seen the stream and 
listened to its music ; I had gazed 
on the minnows floating, circling, 
sailing, darting, and quivering in 
the watery crystal, and watched 
them fly in scurrying fright over 
the pebbles, as the king of all the 
sticklebacks, with red gills and 
breast, and flashing eyes and bris- 
tling spines, made a fierce foray on 
the covenanting congregation from 
his lair beneath the bulrush, or a 
tyrant trout slid from the outer 
deeps and dashed in a hungry 
swirl through their ranks. 

I was anxious to explain all the 
wonders of my particular deep to 
my companion. And so, as the old 
squire walked along before us, cast- 
ing his line in vain, for the water 
was bright and low, and the fish 
glinted away before him, we two, 
hand in hand, wandered on and 
on, Mary picking flowers, and I 
loitering on purpose and seeking 
to avoid old Dan, who had strict 
orders not to let us “tumble in,” 
and who dogged our footsteps like 
fate. 

“Dan,” said I, “there’s the squire 
calling” (Dan was a little deaf) ; 
“don’t you hear him ?” 

Mary looked at me with wonder- 
ing eyes, and listened too. 

“T don’t hear your grandpapa 
calling, Terence,” she said quietly. 

“Ah, but I do, Mary. ‘There, 


there ! he’s shouting for you, Dan.” 
And as the old fellow, after waiting 
a minute with his hand to his ear, 
caught in the hollow of it the rum- 
ble of the breeze and started off, I 
whispered laughingly, “ Now, you 
The squire’s ever 


see, he’s gone. 
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so far away, and we'll have five 
minutes to ourselves. Come along 
this way.” 

“And the squire didn’t call?” 
asked Mary, as she drew herself 
up, and threw back her head, and 
stared me full in the face. “Do 
you mean to say, Terence, you’ve 
told—a fib?” she gasped. 

“Why, Mary, it’s only out of 
fun—only to make old Dan run 
away, and to be able to bring you 
quite close to the water to show 
you something. Come till you 
see ;” and I held out my hand. 

sut she was gone ; flying as fast 
as her little legs could carry her 
after Dan, and sobbing out, “O, 
wicked, wicked Terry, to tell such 
a fib!” as she flew. 

I was astonished, and stood still 
for a moment; but as Dan was now 
coming back for me I trotted along 
the path, little caring for his men- 
acing fist in the air and his scold- 
ing for my “thricks ;” and striving 
in vain to make friends with Mary, 
who, with averted face, kept close 
to my grandfather, and seemed 
only intent on adding to the store 
of primroses and daisies in her lap. 
There was an expression of deep 
sorrow and pity on her little face; 
and when after a time I asked, “Do, 
Mary, please do make friends with 
me!” she replied, “No; not till you 
have said your prayers to-night and 
have shown you are sorry for telling 
a fib like that, Terence!” What a 
hard-hearted moralist she was, and 
how sorry I felt she had such strict 
views, as it quite spoiled a series 
of the splendid jokes I intended to 
practise with her assistance! That 
was a very bitter day to me; and 
when my grandfather, halting for a 
moment to exhibit a fish he had 
caught, exclaimed, 

“Why, Terry, you and Mary are 
as quiet as mice; what's a matter 
with you, children?” 

I felt my face glow with a tin- 
gling blush as I stammered, 


“*Mary’s cross with me for some- 
thing, and won’t play with me.” 

“ Eh— Mary cross? Why, it's 
you who look more like cross than 
she does! What is this all about?” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, paus- 
ing in the act of changing a fly, and 
scrutinising us through his specta 
cles. “ Has hebeen teasing you, my 
dear?” 

“QO no, indeed, dear Doctor!” 
she said, with her arms folding her 
apron full of flowers to her heart, 
so that her face just surmounted 
the heap. ‘“ Terence hasn't teased 
me at all. He is very good and 
kind—that is, he meant it for fun, 
and to please me—Q, sir!” she 
cried, suddenly clasping her hands 
together, and letting all the flowers 
tumble to her feet, “don’t be angry; 
but Terence vexed me because he 
told a fib—he’s sorry now, I’m sure, 
and he'll promise never to do it 
again if you forgive him.— Won't 
you, Terry?” she added, turning 
on me a look of entreaty I can re- 
collect as if it were yesterday. 

“A fib—hem—a fib!” quoth my 
grandfather, with a “* March-brown” 
between his fingers ; “that is indeed 
very wrong. What was it? More 
white than black, I hope. Come, 
as you have begun you must go on 
with it, Mary, you know. Perhaps 
it’s a hanging matter, and in that 
case we can march the culprit off 
at once,” he added, with an odd 
look about his face, “for I’m a ma- 
gistrate, you know.” 

Miss Mary Butler, with some 
hesitation of speech, and a few 
glances at me, which said very 
plainly she was sorry for me, but 
must do her duty, then laid before 
his worship with minute detail the 
whole of my monstrous wickedness. 
I felt guilty to the soles of my feet ; 
I dared not look up. 

* Although I told him I did not 
hear you calling before Dan began 
to run,” she concluded. 

“Phew!” whistled the Doctor 
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softly; “was ever a more terrible 
case than this? I wonder where 
this dreadful boy got such naughty 
ideas, and where on earth, my dear 
Mary, you were taught such a love 
of truth. Not at the castle, I'll be 
bound. No indeed—no indeed,” 
he said, putting his hand over her 
dark curls; “from Nature, my child. 
You are your mother’s true daugh- 
ter, and she had a monopoly of the 
good qualities of half your house, 
at all events.—And now,” he con- 
tinued, turning to me, “you see, 
Terry, how you have disgraced 
yourself. You can only be sorry 
now, and promise to tell no more 
fibs; but there is no use in doing 
that unless you mean to keep your 
word.” 

Was I not very sorry? And was 
I not very glad when Mary took my 
hand and asked me not to be an- 
gry with her, “ because she could 
not help it” ? 

Many a day has that scene on 
the Carra returned to me, and I 
have smiled at the recollection of 
everything about it except my little 
companion’s gravity, and the ear- 
nestness of her face, and the great 
contentment of heart when all was 
at an end. The lesson was too 
slight and the matter too trifling to 
cause a deeper impression; and 
my grandfather's twinkling eye and 
smiling mouth told me I had done 
no great harm after all. 

The old mansion, which was dig- 
nified by the name of Bradystown 
House, and a few hundred acres of 
what looked like a remanet from 
the Deluge—for a duck might con- 
sider it land, and a hen might re- 
gard it as water—were all that re- 
mained to the family (of which my 
grandfather declared he was the 
head in those parts) of a good slice 
of the county that had once been 
theirs. The house was a great 
block of red brick, with stone cop- 
ings and a stucco portico, to which 
an extremely unfinished look was 
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given by a small wing at one side, 
which the last of the O’Bradys had 
not lived—or indeed, had he lived, 
would not have had the money- 
to complete. The edifice was only 
commenced in the beginning of the 
last century, after the “ castle” had 
been destroyed by a lieutenant of 
De Ginkel, on his march to the 
Shannon, in order to punish the 
owner, who had joined King James. 
The ruins of the castle were near at 
hand, and a portion of them served 
to close-in the garden-walls, and 
were useful as cellars and as winter- 
sheds for cattle. ¢ 

The house stood on a gentle 
elevation amid a few old trees, in 
which a scanty array of faithful 
rooks still found refuge, unseduced 
by the ampler accommodation of 
the woods around the residence of 
Sir Richard Desmond. Before the 
windows an ill-kempt lawn, given 
up to pasturage, which rejoiced in 
the title of ** the Demesne,” gradu- 
ally melted into the waters of the 
lough, that spread away tillit merged 
in the “Bay of Carra” on one side, 
and on the other, opening into a 
series of large pools, received the 
waters of the river, draining the 
higher ridges of a great range of 
hills, on a spur of which the archi- 
tect had raised the family mansion. 
There was little, indeed, of the land 
which belonged to us that a farmer 
would have called “land” at all. 
All the good acreage had gone bit 
by bit; sometimes the bits were 
very large. Sir Richard’s drainage 
operations had delivered his fields 
of the water, which was accorded 
so liberally to ours that it would 
be hard to believe there was a drop 
of moisture left on his farms. A 
few wretched peasants held their 
little patches of moor, rather as 
tenants by courtesy of the land 
lord than by any monetary acknow- 
ledgment of their obligations as 
occupants of arable and pasturage. 
Their dwellings, scattered over the 
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bog amid patches of green, which 
marked the reclaimed land—or 
rather, the soil not yet gone to 
waste — were like huge manure- 
heaps or exaggerated ant - hills: 
brown tumuli without form, but 
by no means void, for each of the 


tenants would have thought him-. 


self poor indeed if he had not a 
family of many children, to be 
used as so many arrows in his 
quiver when doing battle with 
“the masther” or the agent about 
an imaginary payment of rent. 

And how had all this come 
about? Well, it is a long story, 
and it took some hundreds of 
years to furnish the materials for 
it. But in effect the latter part of 
the tale was this: 

Maurice O’Brady, by marriage 
with one of the Desmonds in the la- 
ter days of Elizabeth, had managed 
to recover the smallest of the es- 
tates which his father had forfeited 
by his forced complicity in O’Neil’s 
rebellion. He was sent abroad 
when a child, to be made a good 
Catholic; but in his wanderings, 
ere he was of age, he had sojourned 
at the University of Prague, and 
had distinguished himself after a 
time by his physical zeal in the 
tumults which arose between the 
orthodox and the new lights of the 
time on the side of the latter, so 
that his father, who was living in 
seclusion and “making his soul” 
among the friars of the Irish Bene- 
dictines at Paris, took much com- 
fort to himself that he had no lands 
left for such a reprobate Hussite 
and heretic to enjoy. But a little 
later, when Maurice, joining the 
Imperialists, gained a name for 
himself as a brave soldier, to which 
in a few years he added the repu- 
tation of a skilful captain, the old 
man rejoiced that his son was 
fighting like a good Catholic Chris- 
tian after all; and bemoaned the 
evil fortunes of his house and the 
cowardice of the kernes which had 


given Essex such easy victories, 
and: left the O’Bradys of Lough- 
na-Carra nothing but bitter memo- 
ries and broken fortunes. When 
his father died, Maurice’s heritage 
was a small sum of money and a 
solemn entreaty that he would re- 
turn to his native country. 

“Do not let the name die out. 
If we all go, it is what the enemy 
want. We must be politic, Maurice 
—be politic, and watch and wait. 
If the lion sees the hunter, he will 
kill him ; but ifthe hunter is wary, 
watches, and waits, the beast is his 
at last.” 

A friend of Sidney, whom Mau- 
rice saved in a sudden route of the 
Christians by the banks of the 
Leytha, repaid him by obtaining 
grace and pardon for the offence of 
being an impenitent rebel’s son. 
Nay, the Lord Deputy himself did 
not hesitate to express his opinion 
that Captain Maurice Brady might 
render good service to his royal 
mistress, if only he were taken in- 
to her gracious favour, as he was a 
gentleman of conduct and courage, 
with a fitting sense of the errors of 
his unhappy father, and in no way 
to be regarded as a “ Papist enemy.” 
In fact, Maurice Brady, who at this 
time made his name a dissyllable, 
was even permitted to appear at 
the court of the queen; and, in 
two years after his return, was for- 
tunate enough to marry a younger 
daughter of one of the Desmonds, 
among the most powerful of the old 
families of the Pale. Two years 
later a grant—not without much 
outcry from the Irish Parliament— 
put him in possession of a share of 
his family estates. It was under- 
stood that Maurice Brady was al- 
most as good as a Protestant, and 
that he only waited for a fair oc- 
casion to declare it to the world. 
But the occasion never came ; and 
by his neighbours of Norman and 
English descent he was regarded as 
little better than a common Irish 
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traitor. Living among a barbarous 
people, or at least a race whose 
civilisation he did not understand, 
and whose language was unknown 
to him, the travelled soldier became 
overwhelmed with exnui. There 
was more than a suspicion that he 
was cognisant of the Irish rising in 
the reign of James ; and Maurice, 
whose wife had died after giving 
birth to an only son, sailed from 
Galway to a Spanish port, leaving 
his heir in the care of his brother- 
in-law ; and, reéntering the impe- 
rialist service, was killed in the de- 
cisive charge at the battle of the 
White Mount. 

Terence, his son, was brought up 
in the traditions of the Desmonds, 
and was educated in England. After 
a boisterous youth, he married a 
lady of the house of the Lucys of 
Warwickshire, and fell in the Civil 
War, fighting, with the perversity 
of his race, for the king. 

Of his two sons and three daugh- 
ters none ever saw the land of their 
ancestors except one, Gerald, the 
second son, who, through the exer- 
tions of his English friends, got pos- 
session of Lough-na-Carra and Kil- 
moyle at the close of the reign of 
Charles II. Gerald subsequently 
showed his gratitude by joining the 
Royalists at the summons of Tyr- 
connel, a few days before the arrival 
of James in Ireland, and his judg- 
ment by the loss of his lands. He 
was one of the garrison of Limerick, 
and died in exile in France ; and 
it was not till the reign of Anne that 
his elder brother, who joined the 
winning side and the victorious 
faith, was rewarded by the restora- 
tion of a small portion of the land 
of Lough-na-Carra, and the ruins 
of the old castle. But Miles Brady 
had married an heiress, and he re- 
solved to build a fine house in the 
midst of his people, whom he pro- 
posed to civilise, having all that 
faith in Saxonising the Celts which 
has done so little good, and so much 


evil, in time past. His efforts were 
not successful ; his money and his 
time went in vain. He found a 
stiff-necked generation, whose ways 
were not his ways ; and after a few 
weary years of toil, he left his ten- 
ants unconverted and his house 
unfinished ; returned to England in 
disgust ; became one of an active 
knot of Whig pamphlieteers and 
wits, who met in a coffee-house 
near Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; wrote 
many forgotten papers; engaged 
in many broils and squabbles ; and 
died of a wound received in a street- 
quarrel, coming out of Drury-lane. 

It was an unlucky house ; what 
one of them gained, the next was 
sure to lose; not one of the line 
for years had been brought up in 
his own country, or had any feel- 
ings or sympathies with his own 
people. ‘They drew as much money 
as they could get, and spent it. 
What else could a gentleman do, 
unless he were a rebel? And no 
one in those days could tell what 
loyalty or treason was till the defini- 
tion had been sharply drawn by the 
sword, or by the decision of the 
majority (represented by the force) 
of the people on the other side of 
the Channel. 

My grandfather, Dr. ‘Terence 
Brady, succeeded to all that was 
left of the ever-diminishing estates 
of Lough-na-Carra on the death 
of his uncle; and during one of 
those terrible visitations of typhus 
which in tne old time did the work 
now performed by emigration, and 
in its own way checked the increase 
of population, was summoned from 
his modest practice as a Dublin 
physician to deal with a pauper 
disaffected population. After his 
wife fell a victim to the pestilence 
he only redoubled his exertions, 
and found a solace for his sorrows 
in seeking to mitigate the sufferings 
of others, and in the care of his 
infant son. 

When the rebels of ’98 laid waste 
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the houses of the gentry, they re- 
spected Lough-na-Carra, and the 
Doctor's loyalty was rather doubted 
at Dublin Castle when they heard 
the “Croppies” had not only spared 
Dr. Brady’s house, but had insisted 
on carrying him on their shoulders 
from the village—where they found 
him attending on a dying man— 
and mounted guard on his gate till 
they moved off to join the main 
body of the insurgents. There was 
not wanting evidence, however, that 
he had urged them, with tears in 
his eyes, to desist; and had, un- 
armed, in the midst of their leaders, 
warned them of their failure and 
their fate. I can fancy he was 
eloquent ; and I know indeed that 
he was asked to take his place in 
the Irish Parliament by men who 
believed his abilities would have 
secured him a commanding posi- 
tion in political life. But he was 
fond of his books and of the coun- 
try, and of doing good the results 
of which he could see with his own 
eyes. The great object of his life 
was to get Lough-na-Carra into 
order for his son, who entered the 
army at the age of sixteen. One 
sad day the postboy stopped “ the 
Doctor’s gig” on the road, and gave 
him a letter with a great black seal. 
My grandfather, driving back to 
the house, and walking into the 
hall, said calmly to his old house- 
keeper, 

“He’s gone! My poor son! 
The widow and her infant are com- 
ing here to their only home. They 
are on their way now. My darling 
Jack! To die in an Indian jungle! 
It is hard, indeed, to bear. But 
God’s will be done !” 

I have heard that from the day 
the news came he was a changed 
man ; but I cannot fancy he could 
have ever been more gentle, more 
kind, or more cheerful than he was 
as I remember him. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT HOME. 


Ir was some months after this 
that a postchaise drove up to the 
door of the Desmond Arms, in the 
town of Kilmoyle ; an event which 
excited no small sensation in that 
very unflourishing place. Not that 
the postchaise was a novelty, or the 
horses, or the postboy—for every- 
one knew Mrs. Dempsey’s “ quality 
carriage ;” the Roman-nosed, high- 
boned steeds had a world-wide re- 
putation for their prowess in kick- 
ing, biting, and jumping, and were 
popularly believed to have been 
discharged from the mail-coach 
service for an inveterate habit of 
galloping; and “ould Pat,” the 
postboy, was better known than 
any milestone on the turnpike road 
—but that the occupants of the 
vehicle seemed worthy of much 
popular wonder. The first and 
most attractive of these was a wo- 
man—at least the current opinion 
was in favour of the belief that the 
person in question was a female— 
with a dark-brown face and white 
teeth, and a small nose on which 
there was a streak of yellow paint. 
Through the straight belt of black 
curls which escaped from the folds 
of a monster turban of white and red 
were visible two massive earrings ; 
a thin white and scarlet jacket, 
looped at the neck, permitted a 
large extent of dark skin to be seen 
in the region of the breast, under 
which the jacket was gathered-in 
by a thick shawl folded round the 
waist, and thence emerging came 
down to the knees. As the owner 
of the curls and earrings stepped 
out of the carriage, the multitude, 
which consisted by this time of at 
least two-thirds of Kilmoyle who 
were old or young enough to run, 
and who were within half a mile of 
the Desmond Arms, beheld with 
amazement and delight, below the 
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short white drawers completing the 
stranger’s costume, a pair of small 
brown bandy legs and large brown 
flat feet, on the little toes of which 
were two silver rings; and their 
excitement was at its height when 
a roll of white linen, which was 
borne tenderly in the arms of the 
strange being, emitted a shrill cry, 
as like that of a Christian baby as 
any the many matrons there fami- 
liar with the sound had ever heard. 
That cry was uttered by me, Ter- 
ence Brady, awakened out of a very 
comfortable sleep, no doubt, by 
Mohun’s descent to the earth from 
the postchaise. The emotions 
aroused among the crowd by the 
utterance might have led to an 
instant demand for my exposure to 
the air, but that a huge ape, with a 
silver collar and chain round his 
neck, which had been asleep in a 
corner of the carriage, made his 
appearance on the steps, and grin- 
ning round him, and puckering up 
his face, surrounded by a fringe 
and beard of long gray hair, and 
sunken yellow eyes, gave a sharp 
whimper, and, with a bound, rushed 
after the dark stranger, jumped 
upon his back—for it was a he— 
and, with one arm round his neck, 
chattered defiance at the people of 
Kilmoyle. 

The diversion was most effective, 
and as soon as the novel visitors 
were lost sight of in the passage of 
the inn, the popular mind was agi- 
tated by tremendous doubts on the 
question of identity, for the postboy 
assured the crowd that the party 
consisted of “* poor Captain Brady’s 
widdy, nurse, and child ;” and that 
they had been given to his charge 
by the guard of the mail-coach from 
Cork, with a strict injunction to 
take particular care of the nurse, 
who was the hairy lady with the 
silver collar. 

*T saw the child’s face anyway, 
and it’s as white as my own”—an 
illustration, by the bye, of no spe- 


cial note in regard to whiteness— 
“and I don’t know how the poor 
Ingin widdy can be the mother, for 
she’s as black as soot. But they’ve 
quare ways in foreign parts.” 

My grandfather, who had been 
long expecting our coming, as al- 
ways happens in such cases, was 
taken by surprise at the message 
that the “ Captain’s little son and 
two strange Indian gentlemen had 
arrived.” He smiled sadly as he 
was pulling on his boots, and ex- 
claimed, 

* Do you take poor Mrs. Brady 
for a gentleman, Pat?” 

** Begorrah, yer honour, all I can 
say is, I’ve seen thim all; and if 
there’s a lady among them, she’s as 
much hair on her face as Serjint 
Quin at the dippo in Athlone.” 

When Doctor Brady, scarcely 
noticing the remark, entered the 
room in the Desmond Arms, he 
stood as much aghast as any of the 
people of the village. 

Mohun, squatted on the floor 
with a large basin between his 
knees, was carefully washing me 
from head to foot; and having 
taken off his turban the better to 
get at his work, his curly black hair 
had fallen down on his face and 
shoulders, nearly obscuring his fea- 
tures, but not hiding the large rings 
in his ears. His loose white dress 
had all the appearance of a woman’s 
robe; and his diminutive stature 
confirmed the idea which took pos- 
session of my grandfather’s mind 
for a moment ; when he observed a 
still smaller individual seated on a 
chair before the looking-glass, with 
a huge head-dress, a pair of horn 
spectacles, and a cloud of drapery 
on its person. 

“Good God !” thought he, as he 
told his friends when he narrated 
the story, “did my poor son marry 
a native woman after all? And is 
this the creature who is my daugh- 
ter-in-law ?” 

In fact Jacko, who was more se- 
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date than most of his race and ge- 
nus, had put on Mohun’s turban, 
incased himselfin my toggery with- 
out much discrimination of the pro- 
per uses of each little garment, put 
on the glasses which Mrs, Dempsey 
had left lying on her book when she 
was disturbed by our advent, and 
was examining the general effect in 
the mirror; so that the horrid no- 
tion flashed on the Doctor that Mo- 
hun was my mother, and that the 
ape, whose physiognomy he could 
not well catch as it sat with its back 
turned on him in the chair, was a 
privileged attendant. 

‘Where is the lady ? where is my 
daughter-in-law ?” he inquired, as 
he glanced round the room. 

Mohun, who was drying me, and 
putting on a fresh set of clothes, 
which he took from one of the port- 
manteaus that had come over in 
the postchaise, had by this time 
gathered up his locks and got his 
head into his turban. He looked 
cautiously around him, and, sidling 
towards my grandfather, held me 
out in both hands. ° 

“ Dis de leetl sahib—de only one 
I have, sir—me and Derry sahib 
and de black rascal dare—all that 
come, sahib, surela.” 

“Where is your mistress? where 
is Mrs. Brady? What do you mean 
by all that confounded gibberish ?” 

Mohun deposited me gently on 
a chair. Then unwinding his sash 
very slowly he opened its folds, took 
out a piece of oilskin, cut the strings 
around it, and showed my grand- 
father a letter. 

“De sahib is Brady sahib’s fa- 
ther?” he inquired. “ Dis chitty 
for him ?” 

“Of course I am—of course it 
is,” cried the Doctor, as he seized 
the letter and broke the black seal. 
He had only read a few lines ere he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and crumpled the letter in his 
hands. 

“ My God! is it possible? What 


a heartless wretch!” he moaned ; 
“what a fate !” 

My grandfather buried his face in 
his hands, and then, after a pause, 
walked over to the easy-chair in 
which I had been deposited, and, 
taking me tenderly in his arms, 
whilst the tears rolled down his 
face, kissed me gently, and repeated 
to himself, 

“Take charge of my dear child! 
Yes, indeed I will, my poor little 
waif, thus drifted to this barren 
shore. As long as I live, my son’s 
son shall be my only thought. It 
is incredible ! it is quite beyond be- 
lief! And yet he must have loved 
her—” 

Jacko had got hold of the letter, 
and was opening it with much pre- 
cision and curiosity, fold after fold, 
when my grandfather suddenly 
made a rush at him, shouting out, 

“ Drop it, you thief! drop it!” 

Which Jacko certainly would not 
have done, if Mohun, who with 
folded arms had stood motionless 
hitherto, scanning the Doctor's face 
narrowly, had not joined in the 
chase, and compelled the surrender 
of the document. 

“ You will take your young mas- 
ter over in the carriage. The lug- 
gage will go in the cart under the 
charge of one of the servants and 
your hairy friend there. I will be 
over before you, and have a nurse 
to look after the child.” 

He took the letter into the back 
parlour of the inn. It was half an 
hour ere he emerged, with an air 
which was very different from his 
usual genial, Contented aspect. 

“The Doctor's fretting agen about 
the Captain, and seeing the grand- 
son has brought him back to it,” 
remarked Mrs. Dempsey. “ Or 
maybe it’s the suddin news coming 
on him of the poor crachure that’s 
drownded. It’s hardships he has 
to bear wid, the poor man. And 
to be left wid a child a year old, 
and that black hagger of a Turk, 
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and the other thing on him, is 
enough to dhrive him mad. The 
Lord pity and look down on him 
this day !” 

And so the story of my orphan- 
age was known ere the details of 
the escape of the Ross-shire from 
total wreck, and the account of the 
calamity by which twenty-three 
persons were lost in the swoop of 
that deadly wave on her decks, got 
into the newspapers. 

All I knew of my father was, that 
he was a tall man, with dark eyes, 
which followed me from the wall as 
I went round the room—light hair, 
cut short ; small whiskers, coming 
to an abrupt ending on a line with 
the point of his nose ; that he wore 
a scarlet coat with large silver epau- 
lets, tight lemon-coloured panta- 
loons with embroidered frogs, and 
highly shining boots. There he 
stood, leaning one hand on the hilt 
of a most formidable curved sabre. 
In the other he held a pair of gloves 
and a plumed shako, his back turned 
on a very fierce engagement on the 
side of a very blue mountain, be- 
smirched with the smoke of a burn- 
ing city, in which elephants, camels, 
black men in white dresses, and 
white men in red dresses, were fight- 
ing, whilst a highly philosophical 
native held a champing charger, in 
case the fortunes of the combat were 
decided against Captain Brady’s 
detachment, which, however, suc- 
ceeded in routing the famous Pin- 
darry, Poll Sing, and storming his 
stronghold. 

There were, too, some memorials 
of him beside those of the Calcutta 
artist—tiger-skins with bullet-marks 
into which I pushed my fingers, 
stuffed birds, Indian curiosities, and 
models of forts, and, most treasured 
of all, framed and glazed over the 
fireplace, the despatches in which 
his name was honourably recorded, 
and the “ order of the day” in which 
he was promoted for good service 
and bravery in the field. 


My grandfather rather diminished 
my great interest in this portrait by 
saying, as I was gazing upon it one 
day, 

“You must not think, Terry, 
that is very like your father. He 
had not that stern look—at least 
as I used to see him—he was not 
so cross. And he had beautiful 
hands and feet; his eyes were 
brighter and softer. But still there’s 
some look of him ; you could just 
know him by the picture, that’s 
all.” 

“And is that very like poor 
mamma, grandpapa ?” inquired I, 
with an assurance that he would 
say “Yes.” My faith in the pic- 
ture of my father had gone at once. 

“Well, my dear child, I can’t 
tell you. You know I never saw 
her ; your father married in India. 
But Major Turnbull at the castle, 
who came over to talk to me of 
my poor son, whose great friend he 
was, said it was a very good like- 
ness indeed, but that no artist in 
India—he doubted, indeed, if any 
in the world—could do full jus- 
tice to the wonderful beauty which 
made all his comrades envy poor 
Jack, and think him the luckiest 
fellow in the world at first—” 

“Why at first, grandpapa? did- 
n’t they always think him so ?” 

My grandfather stammered a lit- 
tle as he said, looking me full in 
the face, 

* Your mother did not enjoy— 
very good health. It is expensive 
to be sick in India ; that’s all.” 

As I looked—I often did—on 
the lovely face which the painter 
(a better hand, probably, than the 
artist who had essayed to depict 
my father) had succeeded in en- 
dowing with an expression of the 
most charming sweetness and sim- 
plicity, I was happy to think that 
there at least I might rely on hay- 
ing a faithful resemblance of one 
of those I could never see on this 
earth. 
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My mother was half-reclining on 
a couch, with one hand hidden in 
a wild labyrinth of golden-colour- 
ed hair, whilst another caressed a 
spotted creature which my nurse 
told me was a young tiger, but 
which I knew afterwards to be an 
ocelot, one of the most graceful 
and sleek of the beautiful, cruel 
cat tribe. The dark hues of the 
creature’s skin, as, with half-closed 
eyes, it made believe to bite her 
tiny fingers, set off the snowy white- 
ness of her arm. ‘The white robe 
in which she was enveloped was 
confined by a gold girdle at the 
waist, and fell in easy folds over a 
form of exquisite symmetry, leaving 
a glimpse of one fairy foot in a gor- 
geous slipper peeping beneath ; the 
other, a marvel of smallness, hung 
slipperless over the edge of the sofa, 
as if the tiny covering had been 
kicked off in a pet, or carelessly 
let drop on the carpet. ‘The eyes, 
full of dreamy abstraction, seemed 
looking into space—a blue which 
had a tinge of violet, shaded by a 
long fringe of lashes darker than 
her hair, and matching the lines of 
her brown eyebrows ; an upper lip 
curved, slightly parted, and display- 
ing the white teeth, was set over its 
firmer, straighter fellow, as though 
she were sighing gently, or uttering 
some word of endearment to her 
spotted plaything ; while from the 
tanglement of her hair one taper 
finger had stolen, and rested at the 
angle of her mouth. 

The whole character of the atti- 
tude was one of indolent repose. 
By her side, on the ground, lay an 
opened book, which had fallen on 
some flowers, the leaves of which 
littered the rich carpet ; and the 
rays of the setting sun, creeping in 
through an opening in a lattice, 
lighted up the countenance and 
figure of one who seemed to me 
beautiful and bright as an angel re- 
clining in some fairy bower, where 
the richest stuffs and gold and sil- 
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ver sheen formed a background of 
indescribable magnificence. I had 
gezed, when I was young, on those 
eyes till I fancied they kindled with 
a responsive glance; had babbled 
away to “dearmamma” till thought 
some fond word came from her half- 
opened lips. Often had I mounted 
on a chair, and with a thousand 
little wiles sought to attract the 
notice of those great blue orbs, or 
embraced the cold flat canvas; but 
I bore to the young tiger a hate 
that once led me to begin an at- 
tack on him with a stick, which 
was only prevented at the outset 
by the vigilant Honour. 

In fact, there was an altar in 
that frame on which I made my 
sacrifices of love and affection to 
a mother’s memory. If I dreamt 
of angels, they appeared to me like 
my mother, and in myinfant prayers 
I was wont to sigh that I might 
soon be taken to her and lie in her 
bosom. 

Whenever any childish grief came 
upon me, I stole into the gloomy 
old room, which was seldom used 
then, for the days of grand dinner- 
parties were over, and made her 
image my confidant—addressed to 
her my tearful sorrows, and pressed 
my lips to the placid brow till it 
warmed to their touch. The por- 
trait was my ideal of all that was 
perfection and goodness — of all 
that was pure and beautiful ; and 
often in the dark I lay awake, gaz- 
ing into the black void, till the 
fiery specks which danced about 
before my eyes faded away, and 
there the gracious form in its robe 
of white floated in the air—the 
eyes and mouth smiled on me; 
and the faithful Honour, anxious 
to know why my breath came so 
fast, shook me from my nightmare, 
and declared that the picture was 
bewitchin’ Masther Terry, and that 
if I didn’t lave off, out of the house 
it must go. 

The sad story I had gathered up 
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so eagerly out of many a fragment- 
ary hint, ere I had by incessant ques- 
tioning obtained all the particulars 
from the old nurse, was short and 
pitiful. After my father’s death, 
which took place very suddenly, 
my mother, who had no rich rela- 
tives, set sail for Europe in the 
Ross-shire East Indiaman. The 
vessel struck on a dangerous reef 
off the coast of Ceylon. It was 
in the night-time; the ship was 
crowded with passengers ; they 
rushed up when the crash roused 
them in their berths ; and as they 
gathered on the quarter-deck, a tre- 
mendous sea, sweeping from stem 
to stern, bore many of them into 
the boiling surf. Among them 
were my poor mother and her 
maid. 

“ O, why,” I cried, “ why was I 
not taken too? It was cruel to 
leave me! I, so little worth! And to 
carry her off to that dreadful death, 
where her cries were drowned in 
the howling of the wind, and chok- 
ed by the wicked waters, as her 
fair limbs were dashed against the 
harsh sharp rocks.” She and her 
companions in that sudden misery 
were never seen again. ‘The stout 
ship was driven by another sea 
with her bow on a ridge of coral, 
and lay for many hours dismasted 
and helpless ; but the gale, which 
was failing when the vessel struck, 
abated ; the sea fell, a sail was 
fastened under the leak, and the 
Ross-shire was carried in a sinking 
state into Galle harbour. Trans- 
ferred into another ship, Mohun 
and Jacko and I were, after many 
adventures, in which the two for- 
mer played distinguished parts, 
safely deposited, as we have seen, 
in the Desmond Arms. 

As I grew up, I became aware 
that there was a tenderness and 
compassion in the tone of all 
around me, from my dear grand- 
father down to the turf-boy and 
peasant girls, who overcame their 


3 
horror and fear of Mohun and his 
ape sufficiently to approach my 
little open car when I was driven 
out in state by Pat with my two 
dark attendants ; which for a long 
time I thought was natural. I was 
spoilt by constant petting and sym- 
pathy, which I could not understand. 
My only great trouble was caused 
by Mohun, who led a very uncom- 
fortable life in his new home, and 
who found new discomforts every 
year. He was a Christian, he 
said, and as good a Roman Ca- 
tholic as any in the parish. But 
Father Drennan, the parish priest, 
declared he was next to a heretic. 
Father Driver, the coadjutor, pro- 
tested he was worse than a hea- 
then. Mohun’s religious notions 
were founded, in fact, on the com- 
promise between Hindooism and 
Christianity which is taken some- 
times by missionaries to repre- 
sent native conversion. He ob- 
stinately refused to go to confes- 
sion, and after a few Sundays he 
cut off a great treat to the whole 
population by ceasing to attend 
mass, because he said the “ white 
budmashes” stared at him, and 
pulled off his turban; and the 
validity of his excuses was admit- 
ted the more readily by the Doctor 
in consequence of the devilish 
pranks which Jacko played in the 
house during his absence. 

“He would not ate his mails 
like a Christian,” said the servants. 
Mohun sat apart with his head un- 
covered, crouched on the floor over 
his heap of rice, cooked with his 
own hands, closely watched by his 
bunder, to whom he gave handfuls 
now and then. He wore beads, 
but he did not count them in a 
proper manner. Biddy Hennessy, 
the dairymaid, had been obliged 
on one occasion to give him what 
she called “a regular lambasthin,” 
in consequence of his “ offering” 
to kiss her; and in that respect, 
and in a partiality for whisky, lay 
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the only traits, all the people de- 
clared, in which he resembled a 
Christian at all. At intervals let- 
ters came for him, and then he 
would sit for hours writing strange 
characters on thin paper; and he 
posted with his own hands the 
heavy envelopes, on which the only 
word the postmistress could make 
out: was, “ Bombay,” with postage 
of fabulous amount. He spent 
little money except on rolls of 
white and coloured calico, which 
he made into clothing with his own 
hands ; and when he received his 
wages, he changed his small roll of 
notes at the village store for silver. 
Where he stowed it none could 
guess, but he lent out money now 
and then on heavy usury to the peo- 
ple round the place ; and the po- 
pular dislike to him was aggravated 
by the sharpness of his bargains, 
and the exactness of his accounts. 

One day the postman brought a 
letter for Mohun, and my grand- 
father was trying to decipher the 
direction, on which some words in 
English had fixed his attention, 
when the Madrassee, with his usual 
noiseless step, approached, and 
stood for a moment with bowed 
head and arms on his breast, till 
the Doctor handed it to him with 
the remark : 

“ This letter has just come with 
mine. I was thinking I had seen 
that handwriting before. Can I 
be right? Do you get letters from 
her, Mohun ?” 

Mohun took the letter, and thrust 
it into his breast. 

“ Dat chitty come from my wife, 
sahib,” he replied. “ No oder mem 
sahib write Mohun chittys.” 

“T don’t believe you, Mohun,” 
replied my grandfather. “I long 
have had my suspicions. Let me 
‘take that letter to Major Turnbull 
at the castle, and see if you speak 
the truth.” 

Mohun’s voice trembled a little 
as he said: “ Mohun beg doctor 


sahib not to ask him. Him wife 
not like her chitty to be read by 
Major Trumble, or anyone but 
Mohun.” 

“Then,” retorted my grand- 
father angrily, “I tell you, the 
sooner you go back to your real 
mistress the better. I will have 
no one here whom I don’t trust. 
No spies; do you hear? Master 
Terence can do very well without 
you; so you had better prepare 
to go back to your own country. 
The sooner the better.” 

Mohun bowed meekly. “I go 
when Doctor please. Jacko not 
very well in him health. Mohun 
was thinking some time since he 
would ask Doctor to have him both 
go back. He will be very sorry to 
leave him Master Derry; but he 
soor forget poor Mohun.” 

And soI did. The attachments 
of youth do not bear great strain. 
There was a sort of barrier be- 
tween Mohun and myself, which 
thickened as time wore on. He 
avoided direct answers to my end- 
less questions about my mother ; 
he knew nothing more than all the 
world knew ; he had not lived long 
with the Captain before his death 
and the voyage to Europe. Never- 
theless I persecuted Mohun, ask- 
ing him for ever about the event, 
and always hearing the same story 
of the storm, the striking ship, the 
rush to the deck, the sweep of the 
great wave, the awful cry of agony 
as through the black night strug- 
gling figures in white were borne 
away into the raging surf. “ Mas- 
ter Derry—poor mamma! de ayah, 
Bengalee woman—O, many ayahs, 
many sahibs, and de mate and 
sahiblogue and littel child all gone 
away!” and at last Mohun got 
cross. I had never seen the sea ; 
I looked through all the books I 
could find for pictures of ships, and 
presented Mohun with engravings 
of Raphael’s cartoon of “The Mi- 
raculous Draught of Fishes”—of a 
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Roman galley—of “our Saviour 
walking on the Water”’—of Noah’s 
Ark: all in vain. “Not like dat 
big ship—not same as dat, Master 
Derry.” 

One day Major Turnbull hap- 
pened to ride over from the castle 
to see my grandfather on business, 
and as he dismounted I ran out 
to see his famous Arab charger. 
Whilst the Major stood for a mo- 
ment in the hall, Mohun came in 
search of me, and the Major spoke 
to him in a strange language. I, 
who was accustomed to every ex- 
pression of that mysterious dark 
face, saw that Mohun was agitated. 
He trembled indeed, as he replied ; 
and when I saw the Major raising 
his riding-whip in a menacing way, 
I ran to him, and said imploringly: 
“QO, dear Major Turnbull, don’t 
be angry with poor Mohun ; I love 
him very much, and so does grand- 
papa.” 

The Doctor just at the moment 
came out to welcome his friend, 
and as they walked away together 
to the study, I heard the Major 
say : 

“Why, Brady, you told me the 
black fellow who came over with 
the little boy was a Madrassee.” 

“And so he is, I believe; at 
least he says so, if I understood 
him right.” 

“Not a bit of it; no more a 
Madrassee than Iam. Some up- 
country fellow, and inclined to be 
deuced cheeky. A scamp from 
Delhi or Agra, I should think. 
And what the deuce—” 

I heard no more, as the door 
shut ; but when I said to Mohun, 
“The Major says you're not a 
Madrassee, but a scamp from the 
up-country, Delhi or Agra,” Mohun 
looked troubled, and mumbled out, 
“Master Derry dear, Major sahib 
tink all we tell lies. He know 
better dan me where I come from. 
Ho, ho!” 

Somehow or other this little 


thing made an impression on me, 
and I felt that Mohun had not 
spoken the truth. The stories told 
by the servants created almost as 
great a fear of the Hindoostanee as 
that which had long ago been in- 
spired in me by Jacko. ‘That re- 
markable creature had been indis- 
posed for some time, and had 
literally taken to his bed. Mohun 
placed his room at his disposal, 
and Jacko, who was of a chilly 
nature, lay for hours under the 
blankets, with his face just visible, 
and one long hairy arm out on the 
floor, languidly raising the dainties 
Mohun left within his reach to his 
pursed-up lips. The servants de- 
clared that in the dead of night 
Mohun and the ape held long con- 
versations together in a “kind of 
Frinch ;” and a daring pantry-boy 
protested that he had seen the 
Indian and Jacko seated at a table 
one night, drinking hot whisky- 
punch and smoking tobacco, “ just 
like two Christians.” And so this 
poor fellow, who had nursed and 
tended me—on whose neck I had 
hung for years—whose dark cheeks 
I had so often kissed—and who 
had lulled me to sleep with songs, 
the strains of which still float 
through my memory—who had re- 
joiced in my joy, and soothed my 
infant sorrows—left Lough-na- 
Carra for ever, as little regretted 
as if he were a passing stranger. 
When Mohun went—it was a 
memorable day—I felt rather glad 
than sorry, and my conscience re- 
proached me for my indifference. 
The little man had collected all 
his property—two large bags, and 
his cooking pots and pans as bright 
as silver—in the back hall ; Jacko, 
carefully dressed in a scarlet frock, 
with a large piece of flannel wrap- 
ped round his chest, sat between 
them, munching an apple, and 
coughing “just like a Christian,” 
whilst his eyes followed all his 
master’s motions. The chaise was 
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drawn up outside to take the party 
to the mail-coach, and the servants 
stood in a group to see them off. 
Mohun came down from my grand- 
father, who was confined to his 
room by a cold, and the girdle 
fastened round his waist seemed 
heavier than ever. He bade all 
the servants ‘ Good-bye” in his own 
fashion, and to the astonishment 
of each, he offered as a parting 
gift a small gold piece, which pro- 
duced rather a favourable impres- 
sion. 

“Faith, Misther Mohun’s not so 
bad, afther all,” exclaimed the cook, 
Biddy Flynn. 

** Maybe he’d take ye off to Injy 
wid him av ye axed him. He’s his 
own cook, and ye’d have light work 
of it, Biddy,” chuckled Honour. 

* Bedad, maybe it’s tin black 
wives I’d find at home wid him. 
Ax him yourself, Miss Honner.” 

Mohun was very grave. ‘ Master 
Derry, dear Master Derry, some 
day you know who Mohun keep 
him rupee for,” said he; “ Mohun 
got little, very little rupee ; but he 
not keep dem for himself.” The 
fellow drew me towards him, and 
as he put his arms round my neck 
and kissed me, a tear trickled over 
his cheek. ‘‘ Honna, you take care 
of Master Derry. You not let him 
burn himself, Honna ; nor fall into 
the river, Honna; nor get drown 
like him mudder. Master Derry 
dear, some day you ask your gran- 
fader tell you how Mohun’s missis 
was drown. He will tell you some 
day.” Again he kis ¢d me, mum- 
bled some words in «tongue I did 
not understand, and summoning 
Jacko, who blinked, wheezed, and 
coughed at the exertion of getting 
into the postchaise, drove off with 
his eyes fixed on me, amid a chorus 
of “Good-bye, Misther Mohun !— 
good-bye, Jacko!—God send yez 
safe to Injy!” and a parting in- 
junction from the cook to the post- 
boy to “Mind them two black 


gintlemen, and carry them safe to 
the coach.” 

This is a long episode; but I 
fear there is no regularity, no order, 
in this rambling, stumbling history, 
which rarely goes off at score, but 
which halts and kicks, or even in- 
sists on backing in a most wilful, 
unbroken, and provoking manner. 
I am coming to a great epoch in 
this part of my life. Up to this 
time I was nearly as happy as boy- 
hood can be. There were no wants 
I could not gratify—there was no 
craving for anything I could not 
obtain. I did not feel the need of 
playmates, for all in my little world 
were ready to join in any sport, 
and I was in the proud position of 
being the director of my own pas- 
times. Now and then indeed came 
moments of reverie, when I thought 
of her I had lost—the sunshine 
vanished, and darkness came upon 
me. But the sadness did not en- 
dure long—the clouds soon passed 
away. My grandfather’s care stood 
in lieu of the father’s solicitude and 
the mother’s affection which I had 
never known. Orphan I was in- 
deed, but I was proud to feel I 
was the son of a gallant soldier ; 
and if my tears flowed as I sat 
with clasped hands before my mo- 
ther’s image, there was in my sor- 
row more of pity than of pain. So 
might it have been till time had 
done its work. But it was not to 
be. Far better is it ever to let the 
young know all that concerns them 
than torture them with mysteries 
and deceit at the very time when 
curiosity is most lively and the 
character most susceptible of per- 
manent impressions. 


CHAPTER III. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 
IT was one evening long after 
Mohun’s departure from Lough- 
na-Carra, 
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“Tt is a very curious thing, my 
dear Doctor, that you never could 
get an exact account of the loss of 
your daughter-in-law among those 
people on board the ship.” The 
speaker was Sir Richard Desmond, 
and I heard the words just as, in all 
the glories of my finest clothes, I 
was introduced, or rather butted, 
into the dining-room by Honour, 
with my hair “ done up,” and a face 
brought to the highest degree of 
polish. There yas a little dinner- 
party after a hunt. Sir Richard, and 
Major Turnbull from the castle, the 
Rector of Lough-na-Carra—who 
neverwent to hunt, but often “came 
by” as the hounds were throwing off, 
so that the Rev. Frank Stack might 
be seen very much as if he were en- 
gaged in the chase, although he was 
really, he said, only giving his fa- 
mous mare, Daisy, a canter over the 
turf in the direction of the run—a 
couple of officers from Athlone, 
Mr. Rackstraw, Sir Richard’s agent, 
and two of theneighbouring squires, 
completed the company ; they were 
all evidently listening with great in- 
terest tosomething which concerned 
me, for on myappearing at the door 
my grandfather said, 

“‘ Hush, here he is.—Now, Terry, 
make your best bow, and come sit 
between me and Sir Richard.” 

“ He’s getting very like his fa- 
ther,” quoth Major Turnbull ; “ but 
he'll hardly be better-looking, for 
poor Jack was a deuced good-look- 
ing fellow.—What are you going to 
be, Terry ?” 

“1 should like to be a soldier, 
sir,” replied I, through an interval 
of my glass of sherry and sweet 
biscuit. 

“ There it is, you see,” said Sir 
Richard. The scarlet fever will 
skip a generation, but it will come 
out in the Bradys.” 

“Yes,” sighed my grandfather. 
“Tt has been a fatal disease among 
us. I hope to be able to cure it in 
this instance. The poor boy will 
VOL. I. 
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have neither money nor interest, 
and without either or both soldier- 
ing is a bad trade.” 

“You may say that, sir,” ex- 
claimed one of the officers. “‘ Here 
am I, after all my service, sticking 
fast among the subs, whilst one fel- 
low after another purchases over 
me; and as I have no friends to 
help me, I am likely to remain as I 
am for years to come, unless there’s 
an epidemic breaks out among the 
field-officers and captains.” 

“But the army’s not as bad as 
the church,” chimed in the Rector. 
“Here am I for the last twenty 
years rector of this parish of Lough- 
na-Carra, and I don’t see a chance 
of promotion.” 

“Yes, my dear sir,” cried Sir 
Richard; “but then Lieutenant 
Dashwood joined a service in which 
he looked for promotion in this 
world, whilst you will no doubt re- 
ceive spiritual preferment in an- 
other.” 

“ And as it is, Stack,” added Mr. 
Rackstraw, “ eight hundred a year, 
a good house, and the glebe lands 
of Kilmoyle, put you on the level 
with lucky general officers at least. 
You don’t often meet a fellow in 
the king’s service who is a general 
in the space of twenty-eight years.” 

** All this has nothing to do with 
my young friend Terry,” said the 
Major ; “ you will set him wonder- 
ing whether he can put any trust in 
what he hears at church, if you let 
him think money is the only object 
a man should look to in life.” 

“T am s fe I don’t teach him 
that lesson,’ remarked my grand- 
father; “and if I did, he would 
soon perceive my practice was dif- 
ferent from my precept. He has 
already accused me of not giving 
him a chance of being a good boy, 
because I have never given him a 
flogging ; for he knows the Bible 
says, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.’” 

“And of course you told him,” 
c 
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said the Rector, “ that it meant, if 
the boy who deserved the rod did 
not get it, he was likely to be 
spoiled; and Terry does not de- 
serve it.” 

I confess I had my own opinion 
on that subject, being aware of di- 
vers circumstances for which a little 
chastisement might have been duly 
administered ; but I kept it to my- 
self. The conversation got on to 
subjects in which I had no interest, 
and which I did not understand, 
about church and state and the 
army, whilst I was burning to tell 
them all the reasons why I wanted 
to be a soldier. I wished to have 
a scarlet coat and gold lace, and 
ride a splendid horse, like Colonel 
Brady, of the King of Spain’s ser- 
vice, whose picture was in the hall ; 
or wear a silver cuirass and helmet, 
like Field-Marshal Graf von Bradé, 
who was depicted over the mantel- 
piece, seated on a champing steed, 
truncheon in hand, directing the 
charge of his squadrons against a 
confused mass of horsemen in tur- 
bans. That money had anything 
to do with all this bravery I never 
imagined, and I could now only 
conjecture that the tailors charged 
a great deal for such fine dresses. 
When I retired to my little room, 
under charge of Honour, I sought 
for information ; but my good nurse 
could not tell me much. “ My 
brither is in the army sojerin, and 
he’s a corplar in the Buffs; and all 
I know is, though he ses he should 
be ped more nor a shilling a day, 
he hasn’t got above twopence or a 
thruppenny bit to bless hisself wid.” 

“ Honny, why doesn’tgrandfather 
get what Sir Richard calls an exact 
account of the loss of poor mamma? 
Grandfather’s daughter-in-law was 
my mamma, wasn’t she ?” 

“Indeed an’ she was. Sorra 
one of me knows, Masther Terry 
alanna, why they don’t know. 
Shure, how could the Docthor get 
an exact recount from the poor 


lady, and she at the bottom of the 
say? People ses Sir Richard has 
got more money nor brains, though 
he’s making the one fly before the 
other. And now say yer prayers 
—-and I wish it was a pather an’ 
ave, an’ prayers that could be of 
use to you, darlint, yez larned to 
say—and go to bed.” 

But every time I looked at the 
portrait, the thought of Sir Rich- 
ard’s question and the embarrassed 
air of my grandfather came into my 
mind. There was something I could 
not make out in the story I had 
heard ; and it was evident others 
were also not quite satisfied. 

Mohun’s parting advice came to 
my mind. A day or two afterwards 
my grandfather was in the parlour, 
and I, on a stool at his feet, was 
learning my lessons for “ Mister 
Nolan the schoolmaster,” who came 
regularly to teach me, “ unless he 
could not cross the ford,” when the 
Carra was flooded (O, how I de- 
lighted in a rainy day!)—though 
it was hinted that Mr. Nolan’s 
floods were sometimes caused by 
a drought which could only be 
slaked in whisky. The old man 
was watching me, and I was roused 
from my reverie by his voice. 

“ Whatare you thinking of, Terry? 
You look very dull to-day. I am 
afraid you are not attending very 
much to your grammar. If you 
don’t feel well, tell me, and we will 
have a holiday.” 

“T was just thinking of poor 
mamma. Mohun told me to ask 
you, and that you would tell me 
some day how she was lost.” 

“Have you not heard, Terry, 
over and over again, your mother 
was drowned ?” 

““T have, grandpapa.” 

“ Then why do you ask me?” 

“ Because I want to know more, 
and Mohun said you could tell 
me.” 

“Terry, you have heard from 
Mohun all about the ship, and 
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there is no more for you to know 
—at least not now, my child.” 

“O, then, there is something I 
shall know by and by, is there not, 
dear grandpapa? Why not tell me 
now? I love poor mamma so— 
some nights I lie awake thinking 
of her. I love her picture so, and 
I am sorry God let her be drowned. 
O, grandpapa, do tell me all now.” 

“ My dear child,” said my grand- 
father, with a look which I had sel- 
dom seen oy his face— my dear 
child, you must rest content with 
what you know already, and you 
must not ask me these questions 
again. When you are older, you 
shall hear all I know; and then— 
then,” he added, with a sigh, “ my 
darling Terry, it will not cure your 
sorrow for your unfortunate mother. 
Ask me no more. Be content to 
know she is lost to you and us all.” 

“Grandfather, I have been read- 
ing of divers in the sea. Do you 
think, if I learned to dive, some 
day, when you tell me all, I could 
go out and find poor mamma’s 
body ?” 

“ Alas, Terry, the ocean which 
separates her from you is too deep 
for any diver. Think no more of 
this. You pain your grandfather. 
Be patient, and when you know 
the truth, you will see I was right 
not to tell it to you now.” 

“Was her death so very dread- 
ful ?” 

‘Can any death be more painful 
or dreadful than hers, of which you 
have heard so often? I wish that 
you had not been fascinated by 
that picture—that you had not seen 
it yet. There are things, Terry, 
more terrible than death. Now 
promise me,” he said, “you will 
not open your lips to me about 
this again till I give you leave. 
Good-bye ; I am going out for a 
little drive, and hope to hear a 
good account of you from Mr. 
Nolan.” And with a fond look 
and sigh he rose from his chair, 
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patted my head, and, kissing my 
forehead, walked out of the room. 

But the idea had now begun to 
haunt me. There was something 
more to learn; I could think of 
nothing else. When Mr. Nolan 
came, I was lying on the ground 
before my mother’s picture, sobbing 
as if my heart would break. The 
pedagogue could make nothing out 
of my lessons or out of me, and 
even the terrors of a bad report to 
the Doctor did not arouse me to 
a sense of my preterpluperfect of 
“Jeoo, 1 read,” nor brighten me 
in “tare and tret.”. Mr. Nolan 
was nibbing a pen when my grand- 
father returned. 

“The Muses, Doctor,” quoth he, 
“have deserted our little disciple. 
Mnemosyne hath fled for the day ; 
and although the ferula be forbidden 
here, perchance diligence might be 
stimulated by censure and curtail- 
ment of the iligances of living— 
sugar and chrame, and the like of 
that.” 

My grandfather had walked over 
to me, and taking up my arm, 
placed one hand to my wrist and 
looked at me closely. 

“Do you feel aheadache, Terry?” 

“1 do, grandpapa: just here.” 

There was a throbbing pain and 
fiery flashes through my eyes. 

“ Mr. Nolan, I think we will not 
ask you to come over to-morrow, 
or till I send Pat across the bog 
for you. Master Terry is not very 
well; I find we must make up a 
little medicine, and give him rest 
for a few days.” 

It was long ere I rose from my 
bed: a fever had declared itself. 
I remember lights before my eyes, 
and faces as in a vision—my grand- 
father’s, Honour’s, Mary Butler’s ; 
others I did not know. I remem- 
ber crawling, clammy leeches on 
my brow, the taste of medicines 
coming through the disguises of the 
most favourite jams; I saw in my 
sick dreams for ever the heavenly 
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figure floating in the air, with blue 
eyes fixed on mine, and fair hair 
sweeping over my shoulders, and 
arched mouth which returned my 
ardent loving kisses. Will you bear 
with me and with all my idle. me- 
mories for a while? I have met in 
my life men who have said they 
never knew an hour’s illness, and 
I pitied them; for if they spoke 
the truth, they could not have ex- 
perienced the exquisite pleasure 
of convalescence, the placid joy of 
recovering health, the grateful tri- 
bute to Self paid by all around the 
sick-bed, which becomes a throne 
from which the sufferer beholds a 
household kneeling and paying 
homage. 

But as I lay, with a sort of lan- 
guid contentment, looking at those 
who watched me, noting the ten- 
derness of Honour and the ever- 
growing care of my grandfather, 
who kicked off his creaky boots in 
the passage below—stretching my 
limbs, and now and then baring 
my sleeve to look at the bony arm 
and wasted fingers—there was still 
one thought in my head, “ I won- 
der if grandpapa will tell me when 
I get well; I must get well and 
please him, and then perhaps he 
will keep his promise.” 

The first morning that I was 
dressed, to make an _ excursion 
to another room, Honour was de- 
lighted. 

“Ah thin, Masther Terry, shure 
and your breeches is two inches too 
short for yez. Why, yev grown like 
Jack and the Bane-stalk! Wirra! 
witra! it’s new shoots of clothes 
ye'll have to be gettin’ on all sides. 
It’s a regular goint yer become all 
along of the faver.—See here!” she 
cried to one of the maids,—“ see 
here, Katty, if Masther Terry’s not 
a’most as tall as I am, and if he 
isn’t becoming the picther of his 
mother.” 

Katty confirmed Honour on both 
points. Then came the return of 
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strength, which, like some subtle 
fluid, slowly filled the body, and 
the great joy of going downstairs 
arrived one day at last. 

I sat in the sunshine in the porch 
till, for very weariness and lack of 
rest, I begged to be left alone, and 
asked my grandfather to go out for 
his daily ride; and then I dozed 
away in the sunshine, and the face 
and form of my mother came back 
again. I left my chair, and with 
feeble steps tottered through the 
passage till I came to the door of 
the old “ state-room,” and turning 
the handle I entered, and with ea- 
ger eyes turned to the accustomed 
panel. Good heavens, she was not 
there! ‘The place was vacant, the 
picture was gone! Ere I couldcol- 
lect my senses, Honour, who had 
missed me, came into the room, and 
stood aghast at my face of despair. 

“Ah thin, Masther Terry, is it 
wantin’ to get your death yez are, 
comin’ into the could room out of 
the sun? Yez ought to be ashamed 
of yerself; you'll be the death of yer 
poor grandada, that’s done nothin’ 
but watch yez, if the sickness comes 
on yez again. But what are yez 
cryin’ for, at all, at all ?” 

“OQ, Honny, what have they done 
with mamma’s picture ?” 

“The picther! An’ shure hasn’t 
the Docthor sint it to Dublin to get 
a tich of varnish, and to have a new 
frame, as the Injy one was fallin’ 
all to pieces; an’ it will be back 
again afore ye can say Jack Robin- 
son. I wish it nivir cum here, bad 
cess to it for a picther! I think 
it’s bewitched yez, Masther Terry, 
shurely.” 

As I got better, the morbid in- 
fluence of my illness, or whatever 
it was, passed away, but still an 
ever-present thought was of my 
mother. I asked so often about 
the portrait, that my grandfather 
confessed it would be a consider- 
able time longer before an artist to 
whom he had sent it could repair 
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the damage it had sustained by ac- 
cident on the journey to Dublin. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISILLUSION. 

WHEN I got better, I was asked 
over to the Castle tospend a few days 
for change ofairand scene. There 
were ponies to ride and chaises to 
drive ; there were gardens and or- 
chards; theré was a great pond 
stocked with fish; and, above all, 
there was Mary Butler (I had been 
forgiven long ago for my little fib, 
and we were the best of friends) to 
play with, whenever her governess, 
Mdlle. Petitot—whom the country 
people called “ Mamsell Potato” 
—would let her. Sir Richard I sel- 
dom saw during the day. ‘There 
were grand dinners going on. Mary 
and I, as we were returning from our 
morning walk or ride, used to meet 
fine ladies and gentlemen going 
downstairs to their breakfast, or 
watched them, still finer, filing in 
to dinner, ere we retired to rest for 
the night. 

One day, as we were seated in the 
garden in an arbour, making bou- 
quets out of a large basket of flow- 
ers, under the superintendence of 
*“*Mamsell Potato,” we were start- 
led by hearing the voices of people 
coming towards us along the walk. 
I could distinguish the tones of Sir 
Richard and Major Turnbull, min- 
gled with those of ladies laughing 
and chatting gaily. Irose, shy and 
awkward, and prepared for flight; 
but little Mary, turning towards 
mam’selle, asked, 

‘Shall Terry and I go, or shall 
we stay till uncle comes ?” 

“Mais pourquoi non, ma chtre 
fille? tu est bien propre—fraiche 
comme une rose ; et le petit Terry, 
pourquoi va-t-il se cacher quand tout 
le monde aime le pauvre enfant? 
Restez donc, tous les deux, chers 
enfans.” 


“ And here,” said Sir Richard, 
“is one of M‘Cracken’s pet arbours. 
He declares it is as good as any- 
thing of the kind can be.” 

The shadows darkened the en- 
trance, and I heard a voice saying, 

“Yes, indeed, it is very pretty. 
And here is my pretty Mary, the 
most charming flower in the gar- 
den, and her little cavalier.—Good- 
day, mademoiselle. I envy you the 
charge you have, and the place of 
your retreat.” 

It was my Lady Hautonby who 
spoke, looking at us through her 
inseparable glasses; and I felt my 
cheeks tingle as she went on: “Isn’t 
that Master O’Brady, or O’Grady, 
very like Gainsborough’s ‘ Blue 
Boy’ ?” 

I did not know who or what the 
“Blue Boy” was, but I did not like 
to have the attention of the people, 
who were all philandering about us, 
directed specially to myself, and 
turned away. 

“ There,” she continued, with her 
dry laugh, “I declare we have got 
the ‘Bashful Irishman’ at last. It 
is only at such an early age the spe- 
cimen is ever seen; it dies young.” 

“TI suppose it’s killed in the un- 
genial climate it is removed to on 
transplanting. Our society kills the 
interesting creature !” joined in one 
of the gentlemen. 

“No, my dear Dolly; it does 
not kill; but, like an acid meeting 
a salt, forms out of it an insipid 
neutral.” 

And as they swept on again, I 
caught the words from Sir Rich- 
ard : 

“Did you see how you made 
your friend, Doctor Brady’s little 
grandson, blush? He's a sensitive 
little fellow, and has been very ill 
lately, and so I have had him over 
to keep Mary company in her soli- 
tude here.” 

* Kindand unthoughtful as usual, 
Dick,” croaked old Mrs. Gregory, 
his cousin; “you'll have him and 
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Miss Molly getting up a youthful 
attachment, and I don’t suppose 
you would approve of the match. 
I plighted my troth when I was 
seven years old—didn’t I, Dick ?” 

“ My dear Letty, your flirtations 
began so early—with me, for ex- 
ample—you think such a brilliant 
commencement is the rule instead 
of being the exception. I declare 
we must not talk such folly within 
the children’s hearing. Let us get 
on, or we shall be late for our ride.” 

Mary, who had heard every word 
as well as myself, put her little hand 
in mine, and exclaimed laughingly, 

““Mam’selle, you see Terry and 
I are to be lovers, and I shall be 
very fond of him if he doesn’t tell 
any more stories.” 

But mam’selle was by no means 
satisfied with such a pronunciamien- 
fo, and she said with great severity, 

“Mees Maree, a leedle ladie as 
you should not speak such dings ; 
Master Bradee blush for your indis- 
creetness of language.” At which 
Mary laughed immensely. 

“Why, mydear governess, I have 
the example of cousin Letty, and 
Terry has got the example of uncle 
Richard. You heard what they 
said.” . 

But mam’selle only looked at her 
watch, and with a little scream ex- 
claimed, 

“It is dime for Mistere Noland 
to arrive. You run off to de study, 
or you shall be late, mon cher petit 
Terry.” 

And as I departed I was aware, 
from the Petitot’s manner, that she 
was about to address to Miss Mary 
Butler an oration or admonition on 
her indiscretions, which that young 
lady, tossing back the curls from her 
forehead, and folding her hands on 
her knees as she sat amid a heap of 
flowers and bouquets, prepared to 
receive with an expression of the 
utmost composure and resignation. 

Every day my grandfather called 
at the castle to see me, and now 


and then he rode out with Mary and 
myself on the ponies, which went 
full gallop to keep pace with the 
slowest trot of hishack. One rainy 
morning, on putting his head into 
the schoolroom, he said, 

“Dan will come over to pack 
up for you to-morrow, Terry. ‘The 
picture has arrived, and it is time for 
you to return to Lough-na-Carra.” 

“What picture is it your grand- 
father spoke of, Terry?” asked Mary 
Butler. “ He spoke as if you were 
to go home because a picture had 
arrived there.” 

“It is mamma’s picture. It was 
injured going to Dublin to be new- 
framed, and I am very fond of it.” 

“ But you never saw your poor 
mamma, Terry, I think, and how 
can you be fond of her picture ?” 

“But I am though. I like to 
look at her. O, she is so beauti- 
ful! Poor mamma was lost at sea, 
you know, when I was a baby, and 
papa died in the army in India just 
before.” 

“They were talking about it 
downstairs one evening when I was 
called in with the dessert,” said 
Mary musingly; “yes, I remem- 
ber—Major Turnbull was praising 
your father, and saying what a fine 
fellow he was; and he said your 
mamma was the loveliest creature 
in the world, but—-” Here she hesi- 
tated and looked down. 

* But what? O, Mary, I entreat 
of you, tell me!— what was you 
going to say? Dear, dear Mary, tell 
me! You know you cannot say 
you don’t know, for it would not 
be true.” 

“ Well, Terry, perhaps I have no 
right to repeat things not intended 
for me to hear. It might hurt you, 
too ; and it is just as likely Major 
Turnbull was wrong.” 

“Tf you don’t tell me, I declare 
I will ask Major Turnbull this very 
minute what he said of mamma,” 
I exclaimed passionately. 


“ T cannot help that, Terry. But 
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you must say everything that hap- 
pened when we were talking. I 
was wrong, perhaps, at first ; but I 
stopped as soon as I could, Terry, 
for your sake; and I won’t say a 
word more.” 

I knew my little friend too well. 
I threw down my book, and with 
bursting heart ran downstairs to 
the billiard-room, whence came the 
click of the balls, and the voices of 
the party at the Castle, detained in- 
doors by the fain. For a moment 
I stopped at the door irresolute ; in 
another I stood in the room, as- 
tonished at my boldness, and said, 
“If you please, Major Turnbull, I 
should like to speak to you for a 
moment.” 

The Major was a tall lean man, 
with a face almost the colour of an 
orange, at least as much of it as 
could be seen between the close 
frizzled whiskers, which, beginning 
in two walls above his ears, where 
they seemed inclined to run into 
his shaggy eyebrows, grew together, 
passing two oases of wrinkled cheek 
and a thin high nose, and reinforced 
in their course by a heavy drooping 
moustache, grew into a massive 
beard, black as his short-cropped 
hair. His eye was keen, dark, and 
quick, and there was something 
in his manner which made one feel 
that it was only by an exercise of 
self-control, and a desire to be civil, 
that Major Turnbull was prevented 
from “ ordering” one whenever he 
spoke. He hada cue in one hand 
when I entered, and was patting 
the other with the upper part, as he 
surveyed the table and meditated a 
stroke. “Hullo !’quoth the Major, 
turning round, and putting his cue 
butt on the ground, as with his left 
hand he removed a cigar from his 
lips and let out a prodigious cloud 
of smoke. ‘“ And what the deuce 
do you want with me, my little 
man ?” 

“ Please, Major, I want to speak 
to you alone, if you please.” 


“T say, Turnbull, this looks se- 
rious. Shall I finish your game for 
you?” cried Mr. Casey. “It isa 
cartel Terry has brought you, de- 
pend on it; I never saw so grave a 
youngster in my life.” 

‘What is it, my boy ?” quoth the 
Major kindly. “Speak out, and 
tell me what it is you want of me.” 

* Indeed, Major Turnbull, I want 
to speak to you quite alone—only 
you and I two together.” 

I looked at him alone, and saw 
the quaint look in his eyes. 

“What on earth can it be? How- 
ever, I never refuse an interview to 
a gentleman, and we will have it 
out,” he said with a smile, “ as soon 
as I have finished this game of bil- 
liards. Sit down there beside Lady 
Hautonby till it is over, Terry.” 

“No, Major,” I replied, for I 
was so impatient and angry I could 
scarce keep in my tears of vexation, 
*T will wait for you outside in the 
hall, if you please.” And as I with- 
drew I heard a laugh, and Lady 
Hautonby exclaimed, “ What a 
rude ungallant boy! I shall not 
forgive you, Major Turnbull, for 
exposing me to such a rebuff.”- 

But I did not care. ‘The click- 
clack of the balls, the pauses be- 
tween, the drawling call of the 
gentleman who was marking— 
“Fawty-taw! Thawty-noine !’— 
grated on my ear, and seemed in- 
terminable ; at length there was a 
thumping of cues on the floor, and 
a clapping of hands, and then Major 
Turnbull, who had won the game, 
came out in the best humour in 
the world, and said, “ Well, my little 
man, and what do you want to see 
me for ?” 

“ Do come into the greenhouse, 
or into the corridor, or anywhere 
that I can speak to you,” entreated 
I. “QO, you can’t think how miser- 
able I am !” 

“ Whew !” whistled the Major. 
sy Jove, this is the oddest thing. 
Just fancy ; here am I going along 
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led by the sleeve, to be made a 
confidant of by this Tartar of a boy. 
Eh? miserable, Terry? why, then 
you must be in love—or maybe 
you owe money in Kilmoyle, to 
Mrs. M‘Nulty, for gingerbread. 
One can be cured ; the other, es- 
pecially at your age, is beyond me.” 

I did not mind his talk, but led 
him unresisting by the arm till we 
came to a glass-covered passage 
leading to the greenhouses. No 
one was there. I shut the door, 
and then stopping in front of the 
Major, who was now regarding me 
with an expression of wonder, and 
a certain air of alarm, I said, ** Ma- 
jor Turnbull, did you ever see my 
mother ?” 

“Eh, what ?—your mother ?— 
Mary Billing? ‘ Billing and Coo- 
ing,’ as we called her. Egad, I 
should think so—often and often. 
Why do you ask, Terry ?” 

There was something in his tone 
which hurt me. “I know she is 
dead, and I never can see her, 
Major Turnbull. O, if you knew 
how I love her! I can only look 
at her picture. I can never find 
out all I want to know about her. 
No one will talk of her. But you 
have seen her, and you knew her ; 
Miss Butler has heard you speak- 
ing of her. O do, Major, tell me 
all about her, and I will pray for 
you on my knees night and morn- 
ing.” 

The Major was moved. He 
flopped down on one of the seats, 
and said kindly, “Come here, 
Terry ; sit beside me, and tell me 
what you want to know. It’s odd,” 
he said musingly, “ it is very—very 
odd. Here, now, is her picture 
driving her poor little son as mad 
as—well, no matter.” He went on 
after a pause, “ Your mother, Terry, 
was, without exception, the love- 
liest creature I ever saw. She was 
at once pretty and beautiful. That 
picture, though it’s good enough, is 
no more equal to her than that,” 


said the Major, snapping his fingers 
for want of a better simile. ‘ Love- 
ly! by Jove, I should think so. 
Ask ‘Towser, who literally went 
mad about her! Ask Jack Nichol- 
son, who went to the dogs about 
her! Ask—But what the deuce 
am I talking to you about? I tell 
you, my dear Terry, every man 
Jack of us, when I was quartered, 
years ago, at Cawnpore, was per- 
fectly raving about her beauty, and 
her grace, and her fascinations, and 
her accomplishments. No, I’m 
wrong there—hold hard —Belle 
Billing was not accomplished. In 
fact, how could she be? She never 
was in Europe, and they don’t do 
the finishing touches in India—in 
fact, can’t educate anything but 
natives, tigers, bad livers, and the 
pagoda-tree. Besides, old Billing 
was an awful scamp. That is— 
You see, Terry, being your grand- 
father, I should not say that, per- 
haps—but he was a terrible fellow 
for beer and play. No doubt about 
it. Ask any old Indian when you 
grow up what Beery Billing was. 
He was not in the Company’s ser- 
vice—not regularly. He had been 
brought up under old Skinner. He 
was rather a pet of Sadut Ali; he 
commanded the crack regiment of 
the King of Oude, and, by Jove, 
usedn’t he to give it to the talook- 
dars! I remember hearing—” 

*Q, dear Major Turnbull,” in- 
terrupted I, “tell me about him 
after. Now let me hear you speak 
of pvor dear mamma.” 

“ Poor dear mamma !” said the 
Major, repeating my words twice, 
and emitting another cloud of to- 
bacco. ‘ Do you know that sounds 
very funny? Fancy this great Irish 
lad talking to me here in the mid- 
dle of Ireland of Molly Biiling as 
‘poor dear mamma’! Egad, it is 
astonishing. Yes—let me think. 
Well, as I was saying, your mother’s 
father married some girl who came 
out on spec with a cargo of spins 
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—a Miss Deighton, I remember it 
was, because poor Jem Deighton, 
who was some sort of relative of 
hers, had a quarrel with Billing 
about his treatment of her, and hit 
him through the shoulder, which 
made Billing behave worse to her 
than ever. She went off—that is— 
hem !—there was a separation, you 
know. Your grandmother died 
soon after, and old Billing was 
left with one little daughter, who 
was brought up’ quite among the 
natives. ‘That was your mother. 
She could talk Persian like an 
interpreter, and understood all 
the dialects, and played on their 
cursed instruments. Ay, by Jove, 
she made music out of them too 
though it’s almost incredible. I’m 
not quite sure if she didn’t wear 
bangles when she was young ; and 
I know she had a tiny hole in her 
nostril, where they made her wear 
a ring till she took it out. Well, 
Colonel Billing got into trouble 
with the Oude people at last. He 
burned a fort with a talookdar in 
it, by way of making him pay up 
his taxes ; and it was said he didn’t 
keep his accounts on the square. 
He fled to Cawnpore with his 
daughter, then a little creature, the 
loveliest you ever saw, and lived at 
the various messes, pestering the 
government, when he was sober, 
with petitions and memorials, and 
plotting with rascally malcontents 
in Lucknow, and going from bad 
to worse—in fact, he was a tre- 
mendous scamp. I’m sorry to say 
so of your grandfather, Terry. Driv- 
ing home one night from mess, 
old Jack Billing insisted on putting 
his buggy over a cliff near the river, 
and saved someone the trouble of 
breaking his neck. ‘The belle was 
sorrier for him than he deserved. 
As I tell you, his daughter grew 
up more beautiful every day. All 
the ladies of the station were de- 
lighted to have her with them till 
she became the belle, and then she 
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had a bad time of it with the young 
ones. They said she was flighty, 
extravagant, mischievous—all sorts 
of things. But no one could stand 
her smile and her playfulness when 
she desired to gain them. The 
Brigadier’s wife was like a mother 
to her, and it was believed they 
would adopt her. Your father’s 
regiment came ito the station just 
after her father’s death. In 
than two months we were all envy- 
ing poor Brady—one of the dear- 
est, kindest, bravest, simplest souls 
ever God put breath into—for his 
good fortune in being about to 
marry the belle of India, That is, 
the young fellows did. Some ot 
the old uns, and all the women, 
shook their heads. ‘I hope they 
may be happy,’ said the Brigadier’s 
wife to me—I was a sub then, and 
aide to the General—‘ but I fear it 
may not be so.’ It was in the 
evening, as we were looking at the 
last of the litters moving off to the 
hills where the bride and _ bride- 
groom were going to spend their 
honeymoon. I was rather startled, 
for Mrs. Crosby was a kind good 
woman, and hated scandal, and 
was as fond as a mother of Mary 
Billing. ‘Can there be any doubt 
of it, my dear madam?’ I exclaimed. 
‘I can answer for him with my 
life ; and you know what she is.’ 
*‘ Aias, I do not ! said Mrs. Crosby. 
‘I confess I never could under- 
stand her. She could win anyone 
in a moment; but when she had 
won him or her, she flung away 
her triumph and cared for it no 
longer. I almost fancy, ifa human 
creature could be so, she has no 
soul—like that water-maiden of De 
la Mothe Fouqué. She is so vain, 
so fond of pleasure, so intensely 
selfish. Poor thing, she is very 
young ; and then think how she 
has been brought up. I almost 
fancy she loved Charles Fraser at 
one time. After the race-ball I 
spoke to her about him. She red- 
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dened a little, and said, ‘O yes ; 
Charley is a dear daddy long-legs. 
But he’s got no rupees, and so, my 
dear Mrs. Crosby, I have told him 
it is no go.’ ‘ Well, but,’ said I, 
‘Captain Brady is not over-troubled 
with rupees either.’ No ; but then 
she had heard he had a rich old 
father, and a fine place at home, 
and that he had noble relations, 
great prospects, and was certain to 
get on in the army. ‘ He has no 
noble relations in England,’ I re- 
marked. ‘ There is a Spanish gran- 
dee of the name who is related to 
them. He has a cousin a field- 
marshal of the empire and a count ; 
and another who is head chamber- 
lain to the King of Naples.’ She 
laughed and said, ‘It’s all the same 
tome. What do I care about Eng- 
land? I was never there. His 
burra sahibs in Spain and those 
other places will like me all the 
better.’ The fact is, dear Mr. Turn- 
bull, she is, I am sorry to say, 
rather ignorant, and very selfish. 
I was pained to see her face yester- 
day when I took out my jewel-case 
to give her some presents. You 
saw the diamond-and-emerald set 
she wore? Well, it was in the case 
in which I have my court diamonds, 
which belonged to my aunt, Lady 
Trafford, and when I gave them to 
her, her eyes were fixed with a look 
which made me feel almost cold on 
the large diamonds, and she seemed 
quite disappointed when I closed 
the box.’ I’m telling you”—the 
Major had gone on smoking and 
talking, and now stopped—“ Terry, 
what Mrs. Crosby said. Don’t cry, 
my lad. I did not say I believed 
ag 

“Yes,” I sobbed, “ you are all 
abusing her—all down on my poor 
dead mother.” 

“Terry,” said the Major gravely, 
“if you go on in this way, I will 
tell you no more; and, begad, I 
think I have told you a good deal 
too much,” 


I pressed his hand, and my eyes 
entreated him to forgive me. 

“Well but, what use will it be ?” 
remonstrated the Major. ‘“ You 
ask me to tell you all I know, and 
you get fretted if I do. I was only 
telling you what a very good kind 
friend of your mother’s said of her 
before her marriage. In fact, I 
know little more, my lad,” he con- 
tinued slowly, “than that your 
father and mother came back from 
the hills, where they had been very 
gay and hospitable, giving splendid 
parties, which he detested; and 
they lived very fast in the plains— 
a large establishment. I am obliged 
to talk to you as if you understood 
all these things, you see. I dare- 
say your grandfather can tell you 
it cost a lot of money. Anyway, 
the thing could not go on without 
a great fortune to back it. But any- 
one who could have seen the— 
ah, yes, Mrs. Brady—in all her 
glory, driving her little pony-team 
to the band-parade, with no end of 
mounted grooms and chuprassies 
and running footmen in attendance, 
beheld the gay Zezvée round her car- 
riage, and watched her receiving 
homage from every man Jack with- 
in miles of the station, would have 
thought ruin a cheap price to be 
the husband of such a brilliant 
being as Mem Sahib Brady Mohtic. 
I can tell you, as I said, but little 
more. The Brigadier’s time was 
up, and I went back to my regi- 
ment soon after their return.” 

The Major paused for a moment. 
He reflected and continued: “ You 
know, Terry, your father had a bad 
wound before his marriage. Well, 
he got very weak and ill. He was 
ordered home on sick-leave ; but 
it sometimes happens that a fellow 
can’t go when the doctors bid him. 
I heard of his death, poor dear fel- 
low, when I was up bear-shooting 
in Kashmir, after you were born. 
And the next thing I heard was 
the loss of the Ross-shire—the 
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wreck in which you were saved, 
and so many were lost, my poor 
boy !” 

“Yes,” I cried ; “ I was saved! 
Why was I not lost with my dar- 
ling mother? I am quite miserable 
when I think of it. Grandfather 
is very kind, but I would sooner 
have been washed away with her 
than live on always thinking, think- 
ing, dreaming, and wishing to see 
her—O, so sick J am wishing !— 
and all in vain.” 

“This, boy, is quite absurd. Why, 
if your mother’—the Major broke 
out, and dashed down his cigar— 
“could, by cutting off a curl of her 
hair, save—well—herself. You see 
she was that kind of woman who 
isn’t easily understood; and, by the 
Lord, Terry ” he added, “I am 
not sure this moment what became 
of her. Ifshe didn’t want to be 
drowned, hang me if the Indian 
Ocean could do it !” 

“I cannot understand you. Are 
you not sure she was lost ?” 

“QO, yes, of course. But—O, 
yes! certainly lost,” said the Major, 
lighting another cigar. “ Lost be- 
yond all manner of doubt. You 
see, Terry, there was awful confu- 
sion on board—a crowd of native 
women, ayahs, and all that sort. 
Your mamma’s name was put in 
the list of those who perished. I 
wonder, by the bye, what they would 
have done at Lough-na-Carra had 
your mother arrived there with all 
her staff. Do you know she left 
Calcutta with seventeen domestics, 
male and female? Some of the wo- 
men certainly went over the side 
no doubt of that. When I tell you, 
Terry, that all the questions you 
have put to me are due to my say- 
ing several of the passengers de- 
clared they saw your mother at 
Galle after the ship put in there, 
you may fancy how wrong I was 
to repeat such gossip, and get 
myself into this long confab with 
you.” 


“But if she was alive after the 
wave washed the others away, and 
the ship arrived at that place, where 
did she die, or what became of 
mamma ?” 

*** Pon my honour, Terry, I don’t 
know. When I said ‘ they,’ I should 
properly have said ‘ she,’ for it was 
only Mrs. Trimmer; who came with 
your mother from Lucknow, where 
she went after her husband’s death, 
that said it.” 

“ And what did she say, sir?” 

“ Mrs. Trimmer was a chatty old 
person—much given to scandal, 
Terry. She used to tell us all at 
Leamington she was quite sure she 
saw your mother in Galle, walking 
to the quay, and that she went off 
in a boat to a foreign ship which 
was bound for the French settle- 
ment below Madras—Pondicherry 
it’s called.” 

“Why should she go there if she 
was safe ?” 

“'That’s more than I can say.” 

“And what became of the ser- 
vants ?” 

“They? O, they stopped at 
Galle ; all except that precious fel- 
low your native nurse. Captain 
Fraser, who was on board coming 
home, and who was taking charge 
of your mamma, arranged all that, 
and could have told you more than 
I can. But he was taken ill at 
Galle, and when he recovered, in- 
stead of coming home he went 
back to India, and has never re- 
turned since. I declare,” said the 
Major, looking at his watch, “ it’s 
near lunch-time. Now, my dear lad, 
I’ve told you everything I think you 
would care to know ; and were you 
not the son of my dear old friend, 
I assure you I should have thought 
you rather a bore. Good-bye; 
we'll meet often, I daresay.” 

He was opening the door, when 
a thought struck him, and closing 
it, he said softly: 

“T am thinking it is very foolish 
of you to disturb your mind by this 
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anxiety about your mother, who 
must be dead and gone so many 
years. It will be better for your 
peace to think of it no more. 
Always keep your father’s memory 
in honour, for he was a trump. 
And remember, Terry, I can’t do 
much; but if ever you want any- 
thing except advice or money—if 
I gave you the first, it would be 
bad, perhaps ; and of the second 
I’ve little indeed—come to me for 
your father’s sake, and I'll do my 
best. Good-bye, again,” 

I sat in a state of bewilderment 
which caused the Major’s words to 
sound as if they came to me in a 
dream. I had read of miraculous 
escapes from shipwreck—how a 
plank or a spar had borne some 
half-lifeless creature into a calm 
creek, or a wave had cast him 
ashore; and how, after years of 
absence, the lost one had returned 
to friends and home. I had often- 
times pictured to myself a nook in 
some lone islet, where, surrounded 
by strange plants and flowers and 
animals, tamed by her beauty and 
gentleness, my mother was living 
—perhaps with her faithful servant, 
perhaps held in mild captivity by 
amiable savages. India was to me 
a land of marvels and wonders— 
the haunt of genii and magicians. 
Why might not the lovely girl have 
been carried in safety by some sub- 
tle charm through the seas, and have 
found a haven in one of the happy 
isles? Zelemachus, the Tales of the 
Genii, Robinson Crusoe, Perilous 
Adventures, and the Arabian Nights, 
lent their aid to a hundred devices, 
conjectures, and theories. I vowed 
over and over again that the first 
use of my independence and man- 
hood should be to make full ex- 
ploration of all the reefs and caves 
and islands far and near, where the 
cruel sea had played its part. Many 
a happy hour had I spent in the 
imaginary search, crowned by the 
bliss of discovering what I sought 


for. Into these secrets of my soul 
I let no one pry ; they were kept 
and nurtured for myself alone; I 
feared to expose my meditations 
and my plans to the rough criticism 
which might destroy the illusions. 
But now, somehow or other, the 
story I had just heard seemed to 
search them out—the ideal I had 
enshrined in my heart was rudely 
shaken in its place. “ Billing and 
Cooing, as we called her;” “ Belle 
Billing”—tthese and other words 
he had used about “ fellows being 
in love” with her—the account of 
her father—the tone in which he 
spoke, as if she were an extrava- 
gant, heartless creature, who had 
not made my father happy, and 
who flirted with everyone, and was 
so selfish! ‘Could it be true? 
No! Do not believe them, Terry ! 
Nature itself pleads in your breast 
against these thoughts. And in- 
stead of confirming the story of her 
fate, the Major’s gossiping reports 
render it all the more likely she is 
living.” 

The grating of wheels on the 
drive outside interrupted my re- 
flections. It was the old carriage 
from Lough-na-Carra, and I hast- 
ened away to my room to get ready 
for my return. 

“And mamma’s picture has come 
home, grandpapa?” I asked, in 
great glee, as we were driving back. 
‘I shall be so glad to see her again.” 

“Yes; your favourite study is 
in its old place. I must tell you 
that I have decided on sending 
you to Dublin to school; and as 
you are so very fond of that pic- 
ture, I have got an artist to take a 
copy of it, which you can have and 
hang up in your room when you 
go to Dr. Ball’s, next month.” 

The blow of the announcement 
was softened, but the effect of the 
surprise, the new idea that I was 
to leave Lough-na-Carra, prevented 
my saying a word. 

“Dr. Ball is an excellent man,” 
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continued my grandfather; “he 
will take every care of you, and 
you will not be alone. Maurice 
Prendergast is going there too, and 
you will leave together in a few 
weeks. It will only be till Mid- 
summer, when you come home for 
the holidays.” 

Maurice Prendergast was the son 
of a country gentleman who had 
a small estate not very far from 
Lough-na-Carra. He was a good- 
looking boy, about/my own age, 
but less strongly built ; and Mr. 
Nolan, who had been intrusted 
with the charge of his education, 
declared he was “mpiger, iracun- 
dus, inexorabilis—a temper rather 
of Achilles than of Hector—in fact, 
a perfect young divil at times, as 
the Prendergasts were apt to be.” 
Still it was a comfort to have him 
as a companion ; and my regrets 
at my departure were much dimin- 
ished when, on running into the 
old room, I saw underneath the pic- 
ture of my mother, resting on the 
floor, a canvas of the same size, 
with a copy so fairly executed as 
to give little cause for objection. 
The eyes were more blue, the colour 
on the cheeks was brighter, the 
teeth were whiter, the hair fairer ; 
but the expression was at first sight 
pretty nearly the same ; and it was 
only on a close examination that I 
missed something in the copy which 
was in the original, and yet I could 
not say what. Under the new 
frames of the pictures were tablets, 
on which was inscribed, “ Mary, 
wife of Captain Brady: ztat. 16. 
Obiit 27th May, ztat. 18.” 


CHAPTER V. 

THE JOURNEY. 
Ir was on a bright frosty morn- 
ing towards the end of January that 
the Sligo royal mail drove up to 
the Desmond Arms, in the town 
of Kilmoyle, to change horses, 
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and to take up the two juvenile 
passengers who had been sitting 
in the parlour, and running out 
every now and then to take a look 
up the main street for the coach. 
Mr. Prendergast and the Doctor 
were discussing politics, the Re- 
form Bill and the Repeal of the 
Union, over the fire. Maurice 
and I, proud of the permission to 
travel outside, had arranged our 
luggage in two piles at the door, 
and were discussing the probable 
character of Dr. Ball. 

“He is an awful fellow for can- 
ing, I can tell you. He used to 
lick my father till he was black 
and blue: and Dan Casey was 
taken away because the doctor 
battered him so,” said Maurice. 
“But that was a long time ago, 
and he can’t be so strong. If he 
tries to wale me,” he added, set- 
ting his teeth, “I'll kick his shins 
and blacken his eyes.” 

“Whose?” I exclaimed; “Dan 
Casey’s ?” 

“No,” answered Maurice fierce- 
ly; “Dr. Ball’s, or anyone else’s 
who ventures to beat me.” 

“‘ But if you deserve it ?” 

“No matter, whether or no. 
I'll try not to deserve it; and if I 
can’t help it, that’s not my fault, 
and I’m not to be licked for what 
Ican’thelp. But, I say, what have 
you got there ?” 

The helper had just brought in 
a large square case and put it up 
against the wall near my boxes. 

“That’s my mother’s picture,” 
I replied. “It’s going to Dublin 
with me.” 

“ But you’re not going to take it 
to school with you ?” said Maurice. 
“You'll have all the chaps laugh- 
ing at you.” 

“T am indeed ; let them laugh, 
and welcome. Here comes our 
coach.” 

The four horses, with outstretch- 
ed necks, dilated nostrils, and heav- 
ing sides, were already going off to 
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the stables, wreathed in steam; 
and Mr. Tunks, the coachman, was 
surveying us over the rim of a 
glass of “spirits,” his red face ris- 
ing from a cloud of mufflers, and 
his drab coat of many capes just 
leaving a glimpse of the scarlet 
and gold lace which were the ad- 
miration of the road in fine weather; 
the only sign of his dignity as a 
royal servant now visible being a 
broad gold band on his battered 
wide-brimmed beaver; as my grand- 
father and Mr. Prendergast emerged 
from the inn in conference with 
M‘Cluskey, the guard—a short, 
square-set, active fellow, with a 
quick brown eye, high cheek-bones, 
and broad face. “I'll never lose 
sight of them till I hand them over 
to the doctor’s man at the post- 
office.—The two outsides that were 
booked from Boyle, Mr. Tunks,” 
he added to the coachman. Mr. 
Tunks gave a grunt. It was his 
usual style of conversation, and it 
was quite wonderful how much he 
could make the guttural sound ex- 
press. ‘There was a tradition that, 
many years ago, he was a collo- 
quial, lively sort of person, but 
that, having overturned his coach 
and killed a passenger by careless 
driving whilst conversing with the 
box-seat, he had made a vow a- 
gainst gratuitous speech, and had 
kept it. 

“Now thin, Pat, look sharp there. 
Get up these things,—you and Ow- 
ney. And what’s that?” he shout- 
ed, as the two men took up my 
wooden case; “what in the name 
of all that’s good are you going to 
do with that ?” 

“Tt’s Lough-na-Carra luggage, 
Mr. M‘Cluskey, belonging to the 
young masther.” 

“And, shure, don’t you see it 
can’t go? It can’t go into the box 
any way, and I can’t have it stuck 
up there, as if it was a dining-table 
at Dublin Castle.” 

“Well, never mind, Terry,” said 
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my grandfather, “it shall go up by 
the coach. It will be only a day 
efter; this is the mail, and they 
don’t take such heavy things. Now 
mount, my boy; you have the two 
seats behind the coachman.” 

The Doctor embraced me affec- 
tionately, old Mr. Prendergast shook 
hands with his son, Mr. Tunks clam- 
bered up to his perch, exhibiting two 
enormous topboots in the feat. The 
guard had sprung lightly into his 
seat, and the helpers were just about 
letting go the horses’ heads, whilst 
Mr. Tunks’s whip-lash was describ- 
ing a long curve in the air, when 
there was a cry of “Stop! stop a 
minute !” and a groom in the blue- 
and-white livery of the Castle dash- 
ed alongside on a smoking horse, 
with a parcel under his arm, and a 
little note. “It’s for you, Masther 
Terry. The young missus sent it 
to you, and Sir Richard’s put some- 
thing inside. Begorra, the mail 
was nigh startin’ too soon for me !” 
In another instant, to the “All right 
behind !” of the guard, the leaders 
were let go, the guard executed a 
flourishing and broken version of 
“Garryowen” on his Kent bugle, 
and amid “ God bless you !” from 
the dear grandfather, and the “ Hur- 
roo!” of the crowd of idlers always 
present on such occasions, the Sligo 
mail went off at its fixed rate of nine 
Irish miles an hour. 

The parcel lay at my feet. The 
letter, with a large seal, was one of 
the kind known to young ladies in 
the preénvelope period, being a 
pentagon of many folds, and was 
directed in a large angular hand to 
“Master Brady, passenger to Dub- 
lin.” I opened it, and inside was 
a piece of paper, rather dirty and 
discoloured, which proved on sub- 
sequent examination to be an Irish 
bank-note. I read: 


“Jan. 27, Wen’sday night. 
*“ My pEAR TERRY,—Uncle and 
mam’selle have let me write to you, 
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and so I write to say how sorry I 
am you are going to leave us. 
Mam’selle says I should say this in 
French ; but I think you would like 
English better. Be sure not to for- 
get us; and say your prayers always. 
I send you a cake we had made for 
you; I hope you will like it. Uncle 
is sorry too you are going. He 
hopes you will accept the present 
he sends you, and that it may be 
useful. You are not to get into 
fights ; but Major Turnbull says, if 
any boy tries to bully you, you must 
not let him, and that may lead to 
fighting. The cake is a seedcake. 
Adieu. — Believe me to remain 
very truly, Mary BuT Ler. 

““Mrs. Burgess, mam’selle, and 
all of us send their regards. 

“N.B. We will see you at Mid- 
summer.” 


I read the letter twice, folded it 
up, and put it into the pocket of my 
jacket, under my greatcoat. When 
I looked up, Maurice was regard- 
ing me from under his dark eye- 
brows with a curious expression, 
but he said nothing. I was de- 
lighted with the buoyancy of the 
motion, the rush of the keen air, 
the wide view across the flat coun- 
try, bounded by the blue hills over 
the course of the Shannon. I had 
left my ays de connaissance—all 
was new tome. From time to time 
Mr. M‘Cluskey shouted out scraps 
of information over the pile of lug- 
gage. 

“That’s Mr. Joyce’s, of Beaupark! 
—there, ever so far beyant, is Persse 
of Blackcastle! Look at the Round 
Tower there—built be the Danes, it 
was, though the Doctor will have it 
was Christians had a hand in it. 
This is Ballyduff we’re coming into 
—divil such a place for pigs in Ire- 
land—and there’s no keeping free 
of them.” 

A solo on the horn gave warn- 
ing to the pigs and their proprietors 
of the coming danger, and we drove 


through Ballyduff without any seri- 
ous casualty, although there was a 
considerable deal of grunting from 
Mr. Tunks, and of grunting and 
squealing from the pigs, as they 
were coerced by whip and stick to 
leave their pleasant places. We 
had left the town, when Maurice, 
who had been sitting silent, said: 

“ Do you often go to the Castle?” 

“Now and then. Do you? I 
never met you there.” 

“ No; we don’t visit there much. 
Papa and Sir Richard don’t agree. 
They’ve had lawsuits, and they 
have disputes about politics. Do 
you know, all the land the Des- 
monds own was once ours ?” 

“No! was it indeed, Maurice? 
How did it become theirs ?” 

“Yes. And all the Lough-na- 
Carra land, and as far as you can 
see from Kilmoyle to the hills near 
the sea. Papa has it all on a map.” 

“But you haven’t told me how 
it was lost. I thought the Bradys 
always owned Lough-na-Carra, and 
ever so much beside.” 

“That may be; but I tell you 
what papa says, and though he is 
poor, no one ever dared to say he 
told a lie. My ancestor came over 
with Strongbow, and he got ever so 
much of the west of Ireland; but 
it has all been stolen from us.” 

“ But then, Maurice, you know 
your ancestor took it from some- 
one else—some poor Irish chiefs. 
I believe we are Irish; and perhaps 
you took our land, you know.” 

“And why not? We fought for 
it and won it ; that’s what I say is 
the best way. But the laws and 
religion robbed us of our own, and 
the only way to get it back is to 
fight for it. Do you know,” he 
exclaimed angrily, “that we were 
punished because we took the side 
of our lawful king, and would not 
change our religion? and we were 
called ‘rebels’ and ‘ papists’ by the 
traitors and the apostates who were 
lucky.” 
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‘Well but, Maurice, suppose we 
were always to go on fighting, there 
would be no peace. If you could 
get Sir Richard’s lands by force, 
he would try to get them from you 
by force again.” 

“Peace !—I want no peace. I 
want nothing I can’t keep by my 
own strength. We all, my father 
says—Butlers, Geraldines, Des- 
monds, Bourkes, Prendergasts, Co- 
gans, and Laurences, and the rest 
—won Ireland under Strongbow 
for ourselves, and not for the king ; 
and some of them have contrived 
to keep their own, and to take that 
of the others who would not sneak 
and toady those English. And the 
English set us fighting, and made 
laws to crush us, till they’ve made 
us all miserable like that fellow 
there !” 

He pointed as he spoke to a pea- 
sant who was driving a pig along, 
and who drew up by the side to let 
the coach pass. On his head was 
something like a battered black 
saucepan without a handle; his 
coat was composed of an infinity 
of pieces, which no art could form 
into a continuous garment, and 
through the rents were visible a 
ragged waistcoat, and through the 
chinks in the vest could be seen a 
tattered shirt ; his nether man, ter- 
minating in a pair of bare feet, blue 
and red, was imperfectly covered 
by corduroy pantaloons, patched 
and torn, making an abortive at- 
tempt to effect a junction with his 
footless stockings of worsted. He 
seemed in the best of good-humour, 
tossed up his stick and caught it 
with one hand, whilst he took a 
sharp haul on his pig’s tether with 
the other, and grinned with delight 
as he received the guard’s saluta- 
tion. 

“Who is that poor man, Mr. 
M‘Cluskey?” I asked, over the 
luggage. 

“Poor! He? Tim Doolan? 
Faix, he’s not poor at all, at all! 


I'll be bound Tim has a hundred 
and fifty goulden guineas in a pot 
somewhere this minnit. He's a 
warm man for these parts, pays 
Major Goff twenty-five pounds a 
year rent, and has as fine land as 
any in the county. Och! I wish 
we were all poor like him, I do. 
And he drivin’ home that pig, that’s 
worth maybe fifty shillings at laste, 
as it stands.” 

“TI daresay, Maurice,” I con- 
tinued, “that man may hate you 
and me because he thinks we have 
his land. I don’t understand these 
questions, but I never come to the 
dining-room but they’re all talking 
of them, and I detest all about it.” 

“To you know Miss Butler, at 
the Castle, Terry ?” 

“Ves, of course I do; that little 
letter that came and the parcel 
were from her, and Sir Richard 
sent me a pound note.” 

“| think she is very pretty. They 
say, if Sir Richard’s brother, who is 
out in India, dies, she will own all 
the estates; and that if some other 
old Butler on her father’s side dies 
also, she will be a great heiress in 
her own right.” 

I do not know how it was, but 
I did not like talking to Maurice 
Prendergast of Mary Butler; and 
as the novelty of the scene wore 
off, there was a good deal of mono- 
tony in the cold drive of twelve 
hours to the city, which to my 
imagination was the finest in the 
world. At each stage M‘Cluskey 
displayed his activity by leaping 
from his seat over the rail clean to 
the ground, and at each stage he 
duly came to the coach-door with 
a glass of whisky-and-water for an 
inside passenger. 

“The Colonel’s colic is very 
bad to-day, Mr. Tunks,” he said, 
with a wink ; “that’s the seventh 
dandy he’s had since startin’, poor 
man !” 

Later in the day we were aware 
that the inside passenger was sing- 
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ing in a very cracked voice ; and 
when we halted for dinner, I saw a 
tall thin old man, with a very red 
face closely shaved, balancing him- 
self with great dignity as he got 
down. He had a very fierce gray 
eye, rolling in a kind of watery 
medium, as though it were pre- 
served in spirits. 

“Why don’t you hold up your 
horses, sirrah ?” he burst out an- 
grily; “you're not fit to drive. 
I’m hanged if I don’t get you dish- 
miss, to go breaking gentlemen’s 
necks that way !” 

Mr. Tunks merely grunted; and 
the Colonel, eyeing him with much 
severity as he toddled towards the 
inn door, shook his fist, and, utter- 
ing again the words, “I'll get you 
dishmiss, shure’s my name’s Finu- 
cane !” drew himself bolt upright, 
and walked as if on a plank in the 
same direction. 

“Ye'd better take no notice of 
him, me boys,” said the guard ; 
“the cross dhrop is on him. Och, 
an’ faith, it’s well there’s no other 
inside to-day, or there ‘ud be wigs 
on the green! He’s shot more 
than one man—the ould scamp !— 
before the law put the fear of God 
into these pistol-gintlemin. Ye’'ll 
have twenty minits for dinner, and 
make the most of yer time, and 
take the value of yer money, I'd 
advise ye.” 

There was a fire at the end of 
the dining-room, before which the 
Colonel had taken his position 
with his hands under the tail of 
his bottle-green coat with brass 
buttons; his head erect, set in a 
high bandana, his eye menacing. 

“Shut that door, you boys,— 
d’ye hear !—shut that door! Boys 
oughtn’t to be let travel at all. 
What’s yer names ?—who are ye ? 

srady! Any relation of Mick 
Brady of Punchestown? Prender- 
gast, eh? Are you a son of Pren- 
dergast that was in the Royals? 
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No. So much the better. He 
was a scut. Id tell him so if he 
was here this minute. I would, 
by ——!” and he thumped the 
table till the glasses rang, by which 
he appeared much mollified. He 
ate like an ogre and drank like a 
fish; Maurice and I could scarce 
take our eyes off him. At last he 
roared—“ What are you boys star- 
ing at? IfI catch you again, by 
japers I'll teach you manners, as 
sure as my name’s Finucane.” 

We were glad to get up on the 
top of the coach in the dark, as 
M‘Cluskey, after a note on his 
bugle outside, came in to an- 
nounce “ Time’s up, Colonel ; 
come along, young gintlemin.” 

“ Isn’t he a dreadful old wretch ? 
And he has shot men, the guard 
says.” 

“TI wish I were bigger, Terry, 
and I’d have thrown something at 
him for his abuse. Wouldn’t he 
have been astonished if I hit him 
with a plate on the nose ?” 

The enjoyment of this picture 
was diminished by the appearance 
of the Colonel himself at the door, 
with the landlord holding a light 
for him, and a helper with a lantern 
in attendance. 

“* Steady there !—why don’t you 
hold that light steady, and be 
hanged to you! It’s before your 
time, sirrah! Before your time— 
look at my wash. Shure’s my 
name’s Finucane, I'll dishmiss 
you!” And with sundry lurches 
and catchings of himself up, the 
terrible dinner-guest made his way 
to the coach-door, and with an 
adroit shove from M‘Cluskey was 
deposited inside. After a silent 
drive, and, wrapping ourselves up 
in our coats, we slept in our seats, 
fastened with a strap by M‘Cluskey. 
There was a gleam of lights in my 
eyes, and a hand shook me. 

“Here we are in Dublin. 
Ball's man is waiting for you.” 


Dr. 
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THE SHORTEST WAY HOME. 


—_—~—>— 


I. 


“ THE shortest way by half a mile— 
I come so very often by it— 
Is up the road, across the stile, 
And through the meadow. Shall we try it ?” 
The days were not without a charm 
When, talking soft and looking silly, 
My Love and I walked arm-in-arm, 
And lanes were lone and fields were stilly. 


Il. 


We found so many things to say, 
That always in the shiny weather 
We took the—well, the shorter way, 
To be a longer time together. 
We spoke about—(but, goodness knows 
Our topics of confabulation)— 
About the weather, I suppose, 
The crops, the harvest, and the nation. 


III. 


At all events, although the talk 
Was neither wise nor very witty, 
We ended each successive walk 
With “ Home already :—what a pity !” 
We might have lost a little ground 
Through coming by the road selected, 
But both agreed that we had found 
The journey shorter than expected. 
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IV. 

Can Life’s experiment support 

The paradox that Love proposes ? 
Does any path seem very short, 

Unless it be a path of roses? 
We seldcm find the nearer way ; 

And if we hit upon and take it, 
By creeping on from day to day, 

It seems as long as length can make it. 


v. 

The road to Fame is never brief, 

The way to Wealth is dull and dreary: 
All earthly routes, in my belief, 

Are very long and very weary. 
Nay—one that leads through care and strife 

Is short, when mortals once begin it : 
We take the “ near cut” owt of life, 

Although we take the longest 77 it. 


























THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. 


—_—@— 


THE Royal Dramatic College is 
one of the most popular institutions 
of an age which, however open to 
the charge of lack of enthusiasm, 
of cultivated indifferentism, of want 
of faith, and absence of romance, is 
remarkable—even illustrious — for 
its beneficence, liberality, and large- 
hearted comprehension of the 
claims of humanity and charity in 
their best and highest sense. Of 
the foundation of the Dramatic Col- 
lege, of the motives which inspired, 
the reasons which supported, the 
energy, the talent, and the disin- 
terestedness which carried into ef- 
fect such an enterprise, it is quite 
needless to speak. Its success, and 
the firm hold which it has taken on 
the sympathies of the public, speak 
for it, and for all concerned in it 


more ably, eloquently, and effectu- 
ally than wecan do. Never has an 
appeal made to the feelings of the 
British public met with a more tho- 
roughly well-deserved and well-sus- 
tained response, warmly accorded 
and warmly acknowledged. The pro- 
gress, the proceedings of this insti- 
tution excite livelyinterest ; theyare 
looked for among the events of the 
year ; they are chronicled with care, 
and read with pleasure and sym- 
pathy; and the active assistance 
and best wishes of the community 
aid the noble and praiseworthy 
efforts of the leading members of 
the theatrical profession, in the 
cause of ameliorating the condi- 
tion and brightening the future of 
their less-fortunate brethren—of 
securing to them the comforts de- 
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manded by sickness; the immunity 
from labour, which is the right of 
old age ; and a liberal education for 
their children ; so that they in their 
turn may have the path of honour- 
able independence opened to them. 
That the institution of the Royal 
Dramatic College, and the energy 
and perseverance with which the 
objects of its foundation are being 
carried out, have largely tended to 
elevate the theatrical profession in 
the eyes of society, and to do away 
with the absurd notion which once 
prevailed—that actors were invari- 
ably thriftless and, at least the vast 
majority of them, generally good for 
nothing—there is no room to doubt. 
And it is just because this eleva- 
tion in the eyes of society, this 
advance in general respect and 
esteem, is a palpable result of the 
institution, that the sincerest friends 
of the Dramatic College and its 
founders deeply regret that any- 
thing should be done by the latter, 
in the interests of the former, which 
has a tendency to lower the status 
of the theatrical profession, and to 
injure the personal dignity of its 
members. ‘That the annual Féte 
given at the Crystal Palace, and 
whose last recurrence was on Satur- 
day the 13th July, is calculated to 
produce these results, and does 
produce them, we venture to think 
and propose to show, by the simple 
process of giving a slight and brief 
sketch of the scene which was pre- 
sented by the interior of the Crystal 
Palace, on the latest occasion of 
the Royal Dramatic College Féte. 
Though the weather had been 
very bad in the morning, and be- 
came much worse in the afternoon 
(as if for the express purpose of 
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exciting the surprise and conster- 
nation of sundry Egyptian gentle- 
men, who might have been seen 
contemplating forlornly the effect 
of a very good imitation of the 
Deluge, from the middle terrace), 
the Palace and the gardens looked, 
for a portion of the day, their bright- 
est and their best. A soft breeze 
hung over the gardens; the mois- 
ture on the profuse foliage glistened 
as the sun occasionally shone out 
with sudden power and brightness ; 
the various tints of tree and flower, 
of grass and moss and ground- 
plants, contrasted and harmonised 
beautifully ;and the scattered groups 
moving about, past the balustrades, 
along the broad walks, beside the 
basins, where the fountains were to 
play in the afternoon,—aided in 
making the scene, 
« Like to the gardens of old times, 
Those stately gardens, kingly, 
Where people walked in gorgeous 
crowds, 
Or, for silent musing, singly.” 


Looked at from the terrace, the 
scene, with the “ immemorial ced- 
ars,” which are so striking a feature, 
in the foreground, and the vast ex- 
panse of thickly-wooded, spire-dot- 
ted, railway-crossed country, which 
frames it with such lavish wealth 
of silvan beauty, can rarely, if ever, 
have presented a more attractive 
aspect. Inside the Palace—so 
sadly shorn of its fair proportions 
—all was uproar, movement, gaiety, 
of a certain not very choice sort, 
and, it must be said, vulgarity. The 
picturesque is never wholly wanting 
under the vast glass roof, with its 
hanging baskets of greenery; the 
marble basin flower-bordered, the 
tall luxuriant shrubs, the white 
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gleaming sculptured figures and 
groups, the occasional happy effects 
of colour (though so little is done 
in this respect in comparison with 
that which might be done), the 
ample space, and the prevalence of 
objects of art over those of com- 
merce, so far as the coup d’eil ex- 
tends—secure picturesqueness. To 
be sure, the special decorations on 
this occasion were of the tawdriest 
kind; and wholly unnecessary pro- 
minence was given to the facilities 
for eating and drinking, a consider- 
able portion of the space above 
the marble basin being occupied 
by a very rudely-constructed coun- 
ter, on the hollow-square principle, 
which exhibited all day long an 
unsightly array of corks, sundry 
glasses, and ice-plates, with frag- 
ments of pinky matter adhering to 
them, and was always surrounded 
by a flushed, clamorous, and push- 
ing crowd. Premonitory symptoms 
of the expected visit of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday were not wanting, 
in the shape of gigantic crescents 
in tinfoil, thrust away into passages, 
leaning up against staircases, and 
looking like huge tavern-signs, con- 
nected with the Saracenic period, 
taken down to be cleaned. A con- 
siderable addition had been made 
te the trumpery in the Turkish and 
Aigerian departments; and efforts 
were evidently not wanting to con- 
vince the female British public that 
it would be a delicate attention to 
the Sultan and the Viceroy to pre- 
sent itself collectively before the 
Oriental potentates in spangled 
bournouses, and slippers turned up 
at the toes. Where the fine glass 
screen stood in the (literally) palmy 
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days of the Crystal Palace, where 
the visitor passed through into the 
tropical garden, to gaze on the 
golden-and-azure written legend of 
the Moors, to behold the huge 
red kings in eternal contemplation 
of the Californian tree, and the 
juvenile crowd in eternal contem- 
plation of M. du Chaillu’s chim- 
panzee, the talented “'Tom,”—is 
now only a wide expanse of very 
rough and blank canvas. A more 
powerful appeal for funds towards 
“reconstruction” could hardly be 
made than this ugly termination to 
the once graceful and luxurious 
vista; and the effect was increased 
by the wretched remnant of the 
zoological tenants of the tropi- 
cal garden. The newly-presented 
chimpanzees are but little fellows, 
but highly-gifted, it is said; and it 
was very amusing to observe one 
of them sitting upon. his keeper’s 
arm, exactly like an unusually quiet 
child, and looking about him at 
the “ revels” with seemingly intelli- 
gent curiosity. 

The “revels” were marked by 
no strikingly novel features, nor do 
we think there was either more wit 
or more laughter on this occasion 
than usual. There was the ordi- 
nary tremendous uproar,—the beat- 
ing of drums ; the braying of trum- 
pets; the tootle-tootling of penny 
and other whistles; the shouts of 
the rival touters ; the dulcet strains 
of the “ great” and “jolly” singers, 
whose notes could not possibly be 
restricted to those who had paid 
their money, but circulated pretty 
freely among the external audience 
congregated around the canvas 
which shrouded the “great” and 
“jolly” from profane observation. 
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There was much talking and laugh- 
ing and pushing; a good deal of 
genuine good-humour ; a hardly 
appreciable sprinkling of real fun ; 
some very coarse and reprehensible 
“ chaff;’ and a large preponder- 
ance of vulgarity. There is no 
fault to be found with the way in 
which the actors in the “revels” 
played their part; they did their 
best, doubtless—a dreary and dis- 
heartening best one would think it 
must be. The fault is that such 
parts should be played at all by 
such people. For instance, Mr. 
Toole was the very life and soul of 
the “revels ;” and the crowd, which 
until late in the afternoon could 
boast of the very smallest sprink- 
ling of the upper-class element, was 
immensely amused by him and his 
Japanese entertainment, illustrated 
by one (willow-pattern) plate, and 
enriched by a great many jokes 
which, being exceedingly far- 
fetched, were, of course, appro- 
priate to Japan. But it was not 
for the dreary fun of the “ Tycoon 
and Tycooness” business that peo- 
ple came crowding and pushing 
in on the reiterated assurance of 
the touters that “all the youth 
and beauty came to Japan,” but 
simply to see Mr. Toole, not “in 
the pigskin,” or in the uniform of 
the Fire Brigade, but in the ordi- 
nary attire of an English gentle- 
man. No doubt, like the old lady 
who took one of Madame Tus- 
saud’s subordinates for a wax fi- 
gure, they thought he looked 
“ wonderfully natural, quite like 
life,” in gray trousers, a black frock- 
coat, and a white waistcoat. To 
see Mr. Paul Bedford “ quite near” 
for a shilling was also doubtless 
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a great advantage for all but the 
gentleman exhibited, in a costume 
which was not at all funny ; but to 
him, one would imagine the “happy 
despatch” with which one set of 
sight-seers was turned off and the 
next was turned on, must have 
constituted the sole consolation of 
the occasion. Then the gentlemen 
who “did” the tragi-comic business 
in Richardson’s Show, and those 
who “did” the wild-beasts; and 
the pretty young lady who told 
fortunes in an_ ingeniously-con- 
structed bower, full of chinks, to 
which inquisitive eyes were inces- 
santly applied all day long, and 
around which remarks savouring 
of anything but refinement and 
good iaste were audibly uttered, 
—as if pink-and-white calico were 
impervious to sound, and the ama- 
teur fortune-teller were deaf,—their 
exertions were indeed exemplary, 
but what must their sensations have 
been? Many of the leading names 
in the theatrical profession, which 
have hitherto been found in the 
list of the contributors to the “re- 
vels,” are absent from it this year, 
and their owners were looked for 
in vain among the crowd. This 
is a good omen ; this is a symptom 
that the gentlemen and ladies who 
are actors by profession are begin- 
ning to take the same view of their 
professional status and its obliga- 
tions as do the members of other 
educated and respectable bodies 
corporate, and to recognise that 
the exceeding good-nature which 
has led (being an acknowledged 
characteristic of actors) to the un- 
dignified condescensions of the 
Dramatic Féte was wrong in per- 
mitting itself such manifestations. 
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A remarkable absence of humour 
characterised the “revels” on all 
sides. The only attempt at a sea- 
sonable joke in action was the 
adoption by the nigger troupe— 
“The Lily Flowers of the Prairie” 
—of the modern fashion in ladies’ 
dress, which may be best described 
by an ignorant male observer as 
the “suit of dittos” mode adapted 
to female wearers. This was really 
effectively done ; and one young 
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gentleman, whose business it was 
pathetically to entreat a loitering 
audience to “come in while there 
was breathing room,” exhibited 
an irrepressibly elegant figure to 
great advantage in a loose Gari- 
baldi jacket of striped black-and- 
white linen, with long white cuffs, 
an embroidered belt, and trousers 
to match his jacket. The adapta- 
tion of the prevalent brown- and 
black-striped material to the same 











purpose was not less successful. 
The touch of masquerade which 
the plentiful blacking of the faces 
lent to this portion of the enter- 
tainment had also its charm, and 
many were the resolutions ex- 
pressed to “find them out” in 
spite of the sooty disguise. 

It was, however, on the space 
set apart for the fancy-fair, with its 
gilded but not graceful background 
of royal box, in which the kindly 




















and intelligent countenance of the 
Viceroy of Egypt showed itself in 
the afternoon, that the attention 
of the visitors chiefly centred itself; 
and here the incongruities of the 
scene culminated. With ardent 
and genuine admiration for talent 
of any kind respect necessarily 
mingles ; and it is this feeling of 
respect for the members of a pro- 
fession which demands so much 
talent, and inflicts such arduous 
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duties, that renders the sort of 
thing witnessed within the semi- 
circular bounds of the fancy-fair 
peculiarly repulsive and disagree- 
able. The scene had its comic 
aspects, of course: as, for instance, 
the undisguised astonishment of se- 
veral of the visitors that the ladies 
officiating at the stalls were dressed 
like ladies, in their ordinary attire, 
and not in the garb of Lady Mac- 
beth, Pauline, Belvidera, or Lady 
Teazle; as for instance, again, 
when an eminently British matron, 
attired in ponderous garments, re- 
marked to her daughter, who 
looked like a huge extinguisher, 
finished off at top with a vegetable- 
marrow,—the pair being exactly 
opposite the object of her remark, 
and distant from her about two 
feet—‘ Lor, my dear, she’s nothing 
particular ; she’s just like you and 
me!” The lady in question is one 
of the prettiest and most popular 
actresses of the day; and her com- 
mand of countenance can hardly 
have been ever more severely taxed 
on the stage than it was on this 
occasion, when with the sweetest 
of smiles and the most musical of 
voices she endeavoured to per- 
suade the amazed matron to pur- 
chase a crying doll for her “ baby,” 
“ Positively the greatest bargain in 
the fair, and only half-a-crown !” 
Such comic aspects as this were 
not by any means uncommon, and 
a great deal of fun was doubtless to 
be got out of the fancy-fair, and the 
féte generally, by any observer pos- 
sessed of sufficient cynicism to 
enjoy these aspects as they pre- 
sented themselves, without being 
disturbed by any consideration of 
the boy-and-frog kind. It was ra- 


ther amusing to see a number of 
people hustling and pushing each 
other, tearing one another's dresses, 
and kicking one another’s heels, in 
an angle of the calico-covered en- 
closure, standing on their toes, 
craning their necks, and making 
themselves very warm and angry, 
in order to get a good look at Miss 
A S , Without going inside 
the barrier, and by so doing, ex- 
posing themselves to being soli- 
cited or expected to buy something 
equally dear and worthless. But 
it can hardly have been pleasant 
for Miss A——- S—— to observe 
the crowd charging into the angle, 
to see the heads with staring eyes 
all fixed upon her, popping up and 
down like corks in water, and, 
while she had to pretend to pursue 
her commercial avocations undis- 
turbed, to hear a lively debate as 
to whether she really was herself, 
or whether she had got somebody 
to “mind her shop” fro fem. 

“ [tell you it ain't A——-S—— 
said one of the disputants, in loud 
and decided tones. “I saw her 
act in——,, and she had black eyes; 
so she can’t have blue ones now. 
They may dye their hair, we all 
know; but they can’t dye their 
eyes, that’s certain.” 

The barrier—an innovation of 
this year—had certain advantages 
in limiting the number of visitors 
who could actually throng the 
stalls, and also in imposing a sort 
of moral obligation to buy, under 
penalty of pitiless ridicule, upon all 
who threaded the narrow lane on 
its inner side. But these advan- 
tages were counterbalanced by the 
increased resemblance to a raree- 
show, or wild-beast exhibition, 


, 
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produced by the opportunity which 
the barrier afforded for the gaping 
crowd to lean comfortably against 
it, and survey the ladies dispensing 
the wares customary on such occa- 
sions, as if they were the last con- 
tributions to “ the Zoo,” or some of 
Mr. Lathom’s fair friends from the 
Pacific Islands. It might have 
been amusing too, if one were of 
the above-mentioned cynical turn, 
to have taken close note of the 
demeanour of the modern “ young 
man.” This objectionable class 
mustered strong, favoured by the 
Saturday half-holiday ; and persons, 
neither male relatives of the ladies 
who had thus amicably placed 
themselves in the pillory, their 
personal friends, or individuals 
with sincere, lively, and respectful 
admiration of the members of the 
theatrical profession, might have 
derived unqualified delight from 
watching their proceedings. How 
they strutted about, generally by 
twos, arm-in-arm, but frequently 
in the “linked sweetness” of a 
bad-cigar-scented, loud-tied, low- 
crown-hatted, tight-trousered trio, 
sucking the heads of their cheap 
sticks, and nodding knowingly to 
their acquaintances, in the “ dry 
goods,” “ fancy,” or “ general” line! 
How they affected to each other 
to have appointments (principally 
in the Pompeian Villa, the “ Alam- 
brer” being no longer available) for 
“later in the day,” and agreed to 
“have a look at the theatricals” 
first! How they leered at the 
ladies, and talked out loud about 
them, especially when credulous 
females of their own class were in 
the vicinity, and called them by 
their surnames, diversifying that 
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insolence sometimes by the grace- 
ful impertinence of adding “ little” 
to the name, pretending to an ac- 
quaintance with them, and lying 
freely after their kind and fashion ! 
It was gratifying, for instance, to 
hear a white-faced youth, unmis- 
takably impressed with the cachet 
of the small retail shopman, and 
redolent in person and manner of 
the most offensive vulgarity, re- 
mark, in a tone of exasperating 
fatuity to a brother officer in the 
soft-goods service, “ Only brought 
out half a sov, give you my honour 
—knew that little devil ’s 
fingers would be in my pocket in no 
time ; and, by Jove, she’s just turned 
it inside out!” Gratifying too to no- 
tice the kindly and energetic young 
ladies who toiled through the push- 
ing, gaping crowd, offering single 
flowers for sale to gentlemen, some 
of whom were simply polite, but 
the majority either insolently com- 
pliant or disdainfully regardless. 
It would be difficult to say which 
was the more unpleasant—to see 
the overtures of one of these ladies 
encouraged with a leer and a broad 
jest, or to see them rejected as 
summarily as one silences the re- 
iterated endeavours of a street-boy 
to effect a “deal” in “ vesuvians.” 

Occasionally the remarks made 
in the close vicinity of the stalls in 
the fancy-fair became so personal, 
that one looked nervously to see 
whether there was any chance that 
the object of such very free-speak- 
ing was really so busy with her sales 
and receipts as to afford a reason- 
able hope that she might be uncon- 
scious of the impertinences which 
were guerdoning her disinterested 
labours. The following is a dond- 
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fide report of a dialogue, noted on 
the spot, which was exactly in front 
of one of the most crowded and 
conspicuous stalls. The speakers 
were a young married couple: the 
female was rather well-looking, 
frightfully over-dressed in cheap 
finery ; and the male looked like, 
and probably was, a photographer's 
model. 

“ Ain’t she painted though ?” be- 
gan the female, looking with all her 
might at the well-known and very 
lovely lady who was just then doing 
her best to dispose of some exceed- 
ingly unmanageable merchandise, 
and wholly indifferent to the efforts 
made by the crowd behind her to 
push her out of her place. 

“Painted! I should just think 
she was,” replied the male; “and 
her arms all whitened too. Why, 
she looks ever so much older of, 
don’t she ?” 

“That she do; not but she’s 
pretty—a deal prettier than 
and of the Prince of Wales’s 
that they talk about. And nicely 
dressed! That lace cost a pretty 
penny, I'll be bound.” 

“Ah, but the Charity pays for 
their dress, don’t you see? Don't 
you suppose “hey go to all that ex- 
pense themselves, it isn’t likely. 
They know what they're about! 
Let’s go and see what —— is sell- 
ing.” 

“They sold kisses last year, 
didn’t they ?” 

“Yes; but that ain’t to be allow- 
ed any more.” 

And then the interesting couple 
moved on, and were replaced by 
others, who may have been more 
or less discriminating and refined. 

The incessant tumult, activity, 


noisy laughter, and personal rest- 
lessness inseparable from the parts 
played by the gentlemen actors in 
the “revels,” though terribly fa- 
tiguing, and anything but digni- 
fied, prevent the possibility of their 
attending to anything but their 
own avocations. They are at least 
spared consciousness of the man- 
ners and customs of the crowd. 
Those manners were exceptionally 
unpleasant on the occasion of the 
late Dramatic College Féte ; andthe 
student of society, as there repre- 
sented, would have found the ap- 
pearance of its component mem- 
bers, certainly until the advent of 
a more elegant class late in the 
afternoon, as objectionable as their 
manners. Whatever ladies may 
think of the present fashions, men 
cannot see anything to admire in 
them; and all their ugliest features 
mustered strong on the occasion of 
the Thespian festival. Did the 
thoughts of the munificent Viceroy 
of Egypt, whose visit to the Crystal 
Palace was made memorable by two 
acts of truly princely munificence 
(even according to the Oriental 
standard in such things), travel 
fondly back to the Zuleimas and 
Fatimas, the Zobeides and the Al- 
miras, left lonely by the banks of 
Nile, to their veiled loveliness and 
picturesque attire, as he contem- 
plated the women of England, 
“dressed in their best,” on that 
auspicious day? Whata spectacle 
it was! Beads enough to pay for 
the produce of all Polynesia, and 
buy up some scores of African 
tribes ; chignons enough to exhaust 
the resources of Ashango Land in 
hair, and keep all the stoves in Li- 
vonia busy for months ; pearl-pow- 
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der, paint, and tincture of bella- 
donna enough to stock the empo- 
riums of a.score of Rachels. What 
wonderful bonnets, what incredible 
boots ! And that incomparable new 
hair-dye, which has succeeded in 
gilding refined gold to such an ex- 
tent that it produces a colour such 
as never yet was naturally possessed 
by any hair that ever grew upon the 
human head. 

The crowd came and went, the 
drums beat, the whistles shrilly 
shrieked, the touters screamed, the 
actors did their mumming with ad- 
mirable spirit and activity. The 
ladies looked very handsome, very 
amiable, and very persuasive. The 
trumpery on the stalls fetched good 
prices and gave rise to bad jokes 
just as usual. The Viceroy came, 
saw, admired, bought, gave, and 
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no doubt conquered the gratitude 
of the kind womanly hearts of the 
ladies who had ungrudgingly given 
so much toil for so many hours. 

As a money speculation the féte 
was a prosperous one; in point of 
prestige it was a decided failure. 
Ardently wishing all possible suc- 
cess to the Royal Dramatic Col- 
lege ; sincerely admiring the mo- 
tives which induce the ladies and 
gentlemen interested in it to con- 
descend to the undignified exhi- 
bition of themselves, and minister- 
ing to the curiosity of the vulgar, 
which the annual féte at the Crystal 
Palace really is,—we venture to sug- 
gest that this is a striking example 
of the truth that even money, to be 
used for the advance of the best 
and most legitimate purpose, may 
be bought too dear. 
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My pDeEaAR NieEce,—I have no de- 
sire and no intention to assume 
a place among those portentous 
bores who talk about “the good 
old times.” To each of us the 
good old times means the period 
at which we had much greater 
power of enjoying life than we 
possess at present; when “the 
health-resorts of Great Britain,” or 
of any other country, did not either 
interest or alarm us; when our 
nerves could stand any amount of 
late hours, and we regarded the 
age of forty and the condition of 
fogeydom as convertible terms. 
“ Mes enfans, tout dégénére,” sings 
that exceptional French grand- 
mother, whose wit never loses its 
point, and who sparkles till the very 
last spark. But to such singers, 
such songs. I am not going to 
bore you with the good old times ; 
only to talk a little about the pre- 
sent day, which is yours, and one, 
not so very long past, which was 
mine, and when I was, if not pre- 
cisely young, younger. 

Bearing in mind the sage saying 
which imputes unimpeachable ex- 
cellence to bachelors’ wives, and 
faultless docility to old maids’ 
children, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss with you the minutiz of so- 
ciety, to treat of things concerning 
which you would probably, and 
justly, remark that I could know 
nothing ; but to put a few questions 
and suggestions to you in the pro- 


verbial character of a looker-on, 
who sees a good deal of the game 
which you and your fellows are 
playing. That game is life: it 
ought to have an interest for the 
most careless; and I have occa- 
sionally thought, in my quiet way, 
that it is a pity its study should be 
mainly confined to two classes of 
persons who bring to bear upon 
it, the one, cant, the other, cyni- 
cism. People, young people es- 
pecially—and the game is chiefly 
in their hands—have an honest 
and natural aversion to both; and 
I do not see much prospect of the 
substitution of sense, truth, and 
kindliness. As a looker-on, then, 
I am struck by the difference in 
the stakes for which you all play. 
They are large, splendid, dashing, 
and I daresay eminently satisfac- 
tory to those who win ; but do you 
not find that the game is rather a 
fitful, feverish, exciting, wearying, 
restless, false affair, under their 
influence ? I think it must be: 
and for those who lose—how very 
dead a loss, how very desperate a 
defeat! Do you really think the 
game, as it is played now, is worth 
the candle, especially when you 
are burning it at both ends? In 
my day we played for smaller 
stakes, in every rank of society ; 
and we went more quietly about 
it; and somehow we got more 
satisfaction out of the playing and 
the winning: for I do not think 
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there is much satisfaction, much 
genuine pleasure, abroad in the 
world now. It appears to me that 
the predominating moods of man- 
kind, and especially of woman- 
kind, are excitement and ennui ; 
the latter being an infinitely less- 
familiar experience of the French 
nation, who invented a name for 
it, than of ourselves, who cannot 
even translate it. The age is con- 
gratulated on being practical ; and 
the banishment of all romance, 
under the extreme penalty of ridi- 
cule, has been stringently exacted. 
But is not society just a little too 
practical when its calculations ex- 
clude the pure and simple ambi- 
tions realisable within the short 
span of human life by ordinary 
mortals? and is it not true that 
love, faith, feeling, and every kind 
of enthusiasm, except the rage for 
dress and pleasure, are included 
in the edict which has suppressed 
romance? Elderly people, and 
those who had accomplished their 
own destinies in life, were used, 
at all times, to ridicule romance, 
and to lay much stress on the 
value of money, the importance 
of position, and the danger of 
giving way to feeling; but the 
young people did not talk or think 
in that sort of way. They do so 
talk and think at present ; and the 
hardness and worldliness of tone 
which were once regretfully ob- 
served as only too common to 
maturity and age are impartially 
affected by all classes and all ages. 
I have no desire to deny that 
money is a good thing, and a fine 
position pleasant; but I merely 
wish to suggest that they are not 
the only or the supreme good, and 
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that they may be purchased too 
dearly ; for instance, if truth, mo- 
desty, and self-respect be included 
in the price paid for them. 

At first sight, the hardness and 
the cold realism to which I allude 
seem incompatible with the frivol- 
ity which is so striking a feature 
in the life of society. But it is not 
really so: just as in the history of 
nations excesses of cruelty and of 
pleasure have prevailed in com- 
mon, so in the manners of society, 
when realism, indifferentism, hard 
calculation, are the governing prin- 
ciples, frivolity is the reigning fa- 
shion. The world amused itself 
in my time too; but it did not 
amuse itself so eagerly, so rush- 
ingly; it had not such a horror 
of everything serious ; it did not 
try so desperately to kill time by 
crushing it under piled-up moun- 
tains of dissipation. I do not 
think the London season was then 
necessarily an ordeal from which 
no one could hope to escape 
without shattered nerves, reduced 
strength, and haggard appearance. 
I have seen bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks and fresh smiles at the 
beginning of August; and I may 
venture to say, though you may 
find it difficult to credit my words, 
that I knew in those days many 
families in unexceptionable posi- 
tions, many mothers with daugh- 
ters @ marier, who did not consi- 
der “the London season” indis- 
pensable to their existence by any 
means, but were satisfied with a 
few weeks of it, or even did with- 
out it altogether, if such abstin- 
ence suited the family purse, or the 
family health or convenience bet- 
ter. And, strange to say, these 
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daughters married, which I am 
told daughters don’t nowadays, 
not only Belgravian daughters, 
but those of a compulsorily lower 
sphere and less aristocratic habi- 
tat. How is this, I wonder? Can 
it be that society, in adopting po- 
cocurante principles, in elevating 
selfishness to the rank of a virtue, 
in breaking down certain time- 
honoured restraints which defined 
social intercourse with salutary 
strictness, in permitting the formal 
abnegation of certain sentiments 
which, at least theoretically, swayed 
it formerly, has overreached itself? 
It looks very like it. The exterior 
of life is very brilliant, very gay, 
very druyant; but there is not 
much in it, according to the avowal 
of those very persons who are bent 
on getting everything out of it 
which they possibly can. When 
pleasure has come to be spoken 
of as a duty, and -regarded as the 
business of life, depend upon it, 
it assumes some of the severest 
and most inexorable aspects of 
duty, and inflicts all the fatigues 
and discouragements of business. 
Then, to hear people talk about 
these wearisome lives; as if they 
were bound to live them, as if they 
were not free agents ; to hear them 
say, “We live so fast now, we 
have no time for anything; we know 
so much that nothing interests us; 
event follows event, and we learn 
all about it so quickly, that nothing 
surprises us.” Is this the social 
effect of all the progress, and all 
the enterprise, and all the humani- 
tarianism of which we are so proud? 
Or is it that these great changes, 
these strides in advance, are made 
by a few men, who give their 
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strength and their labour to the 
real, worthy work of the world, 
while society in general, and wo- 
men in particular, take no part in 
it, and merely regard its results with 
languid curiosity ? You are all bet- 
ter educated, or supposed to be 
better educated, than women were 
in my time. I hear more about 
the advance in female education 
than I quite believe; but, accepting 
it at my modified rate of credence, 
I should like to see the results. 
What becomes of it all? what do 
you do with it? When the de- 
mands of society (which is “ high 
polite” for the insatiable thirst for 
amusement) are all complied with, 
where does your ameliorated edu- 
cation on the most advanced mo- 
dern scale come in? When the 
riding, driving, visiting, dancing, 
flirting, and, above all, the dressing, 
are over, when the novel-reading 
has been done, and the Opera has 
had its turn, when the fancy-fair 
and the amateur theatricals, and 
every other form of excitement and 
variety under the pretext of charity, 
have been exhausted,—then, no 
doubt, you air your education, be- 
come companions to your hus- 
bands, if you be among the for- 
tunate few, or to your fathers and 
brothers—but, I forgot, such com- 
panionship is entirely out of fashion 
—fathers and brothers are bores. 
Society in England boasts of the 
liberty accorded to young girls, of 
their enviable position, as con- 
trasted with that which they oc- 
cupy under the French system. 
The boast is fair; but I should 
like to see the position more cre- 
ditably sustained, and the freedom 


used to better purpose. You are 
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rapidly coming to regard marriage 
in the light in which it is regarded 
in France ; and you are bringing to 
the making of the bargain an ex- 
perience in worldliness, coquetry, 
flirtation, a freedom of speech, man- 
ner, and dress, and a systematic 
egotism, which are aftergrowths 
outre mer. 

Did it ever occur to you, when 
looking at a great crowd of human 
beings eagerly engaged in the pur- 
suit of either business or pleasure, 
but especially the latter, to feel 
suddenly penetrated with a recog- 
nition, a comprehension of the real 
solitude, the individuality, the in- 
evitable personal history and des- 
tiny of each one among them, has- 
tening to its completion, its accom- 
plishment ; and then to experience 
something like terror at the thought 
of the number, the magnitude of 
the crowd, at the irrepressible ques- 
tions, What is to become of them 
all? Whither are they going? At 
least, you must sometimes have 
pulled yourself up, and asked these 
questions about yourself. A few 
years ago, there was a good deal 
of talk about “earnestness.” It 
happened to be the fashion just 
then. A popular novelist and 
preacher “ brought it in,” like the 
crinoline or the chignon ; and dur- 
ing a brief period I can assure you 
the question I have just asked you, 
and which you will naturally laugh 
at, would have be": considered 
quite legitimate, and indeed neatly 
turned. No doubt a great deal 
of nonsense was talked while the 
“earnest” style of thought, con- 
versation, and purpose prevailed. 
It was affected, just as everything 
else is affected ; just as you, my 
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dear niece, affect a taste for music 
and a critical discernment of Arima 
donna, a comprehension of all the 
niceties of chic, and a charming en- 
thusiasm, dashed with patronage, 
for the Volunteers. It did not last, 
and I am, on the whole, sorry for 
it. I think it was “better style” 
in every sense than the present 
state of things. The sillinesses to 
which it gave rise were not very 
harmful sillinesses ; and if it did not 
set forth all the truth of human 
life, it went a good way in that 
direction, and was infinitely prefer- 
able to the fashionable gospei of 
the present day, which I interpret 
as, “ Eat and drink, and dress, 
flirt, and scheme, and amuse your- 
selves, get as much out of to-day as 
you possibly can, and get it all for 
yourselves ; and as for to-morrow— 
well, never mind about to-morrow ; 
perhaps you won’t have to die !” 

Ah, my dear niece, I do not like 
it, I do not indeed ; and when I 
look at society, and think about it, 
I ask myself very often, where is it 
drifting to? For it is drifting, you 
know, or you would know, if you 
were not drifting with it; it has 
broken loose from its moorings, 
and is out of the harbour and past 
the headlands, far out in the open 
sea; and what I should like to 
know is, what is it coming to? 
What lies ahead of it in its unknown 
course? Religion is not at the 
helm ; and the once skilful steers- 
man of whom we boasted, under 
the name of the domestic virtues, 
has gone below, and turned in for 
an apparently indefinite period, and 
there is no one in particular keep- 
ing the watch. 

If you could alter facts, if you 
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could arrest or change the course 
of events, by leading the sort of life 
you lead, and cherishing the ambi- 
tions which you cherish, I could at 
least understand, though I might 
be equally far from approving, the 
prevalent state of affairs. But you 
cannot, my dear, you cannot; and 
that makes it_all very lamentable 
and irrational. Human life is 
frightfully real; and so surely as 
you have to cut your teeth in your 
infancy, and have to undergo vacci- 
nation and the primer, so surely you 
will have to suffer pain, trial, sor- 
row, sickness, and dés7//usionnement 
in your maturer days. If dressing 
and dancing and flirting, if the 
frequentation of the Row and the 
Lady’s Mile, the two Operas, and 
all the balls given in Mayfair and 
Belgravia, could preserve you from 
having anything to suffer and to 
learn, I might, perhaps, taking a 
low-level view of life, be inclined 
to say, Be preserved then; vague 
la galere; “never leave off dancing 
on any account, tra, la, la!” go on 
dressing according to all the inge- 
nious and indelicate caprices of 
the demi-monde ; when gray hairs 
come, dye them; when wrinkles 
make their appearance, paint them 
out; seek and find your best solace 
at the hands of the couturiére and 
the corsetitre ; preserve good rela- 
tions with your husband, if you have 
one; don’t trouble yourself about 
your children—that is the affair of 
governesses and servants; make 
things pleasant while they last, and 
they will last all the longer. This 
would bewise, in a low kind of way, 
provided it could be successfully 
done ; and there are many people 
who seem to think it can, and who 
VOL. I. 
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live as if the troubles of this life 
could be escaped by ignoring them ; 
just as they seem to fancy them- 
selves secured from the responsi- 
bilities of the next by the negative ~ 
process of abstaining from thinking 
about them. 

But as the truth really is, it is not 
wise, but foolish ; for the delusion 
can only last a very short time. It 
is put to flight by the first twinge of 
sorrow, the first deliberate slap in 
the face from Fortune, which raises 
some one of her hundred hands 
to everybody, sooner or later ; and 
I submit that it is unwise to con- 
front the battle of life armed only 
with delusions, and unprovided with 
Now these reserves so- 
ciety has not got, that I can see. 
Girls who have no notion of the 
seriousness of life ; brides who have 
not the least understanding of, or 
the faintest intention of fulfilling, 
the sober duties of matronhood; 
mothers who are perfectly willing 
to delegate the nurture of their 
children, in every stage of their 
existence, to other care ;— these 


reserves. 


are feeble creatures in the great 
strife, are they not? ‘The time is 
assuredly out of joint which pro- 
duces such in so large a majority 
that they give the cachet of frivolity 
and pococurantism to society, which 
is its undeniable reproach at pre- 
sent. 

You will observe, my dear niece, 
that I confine my desponding re- 
marks on the present undesirable 
condition of society to its female 
constituents. I do not say any- 
thing about the men, because I do 
not know anything about them, 
except that their costumes are as 
hideous, and their heads as empty 

E 
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to all appearance, as your own. 
Naturally, I have a very bad opin- 
ion of them; and if I believed one 
half of what I hear, I should think 
much worse of them than I do. 
No, I leave the rebuking of them 
to other and abler public censors, 
merely remarking that, as men are, 
and cannot help themselves, to a 
certain extent responsible for the 
follies of women, in my opinion, 
the husbands, fathers, brothers, 
lovers, nay even the friends, ac- 
quaintances, and ball-room _part- 
ners of the women to whom the 
prevalent objectionable tone of so- 
ciety is due, ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. I don’t expect they 
will be—I am not so silly or so 
sanguine; but I repeat they ought. 
You are adaptive creatures, and in 
all but extreme cases more foolish 
than wicked; and you really are 
amenabie to the serious opinion of 
men, if they would only take the 
trouble of forming serious opinions 
about you, and have the honesty 
to impart them to you with can- 
dour. But this is precisely what 
they will not do: they are lazily 
satisfied to see you all setting up a 
low standard of taste, misinterpret- 
ing life,—they doing precisely the 
same after their own fashion ; and 
they tell you it is very pretty and 
charming and delightful; and you 
all go on doing the da/-masgué bu- 
siness ; and if you catch an invo- 
luntary glimpse sometimes of the 
skeleton under the domino, and 
the skull under the mask,—why, 
it is bad taste to take any notice 
of such things, and—and what is 
that about “ ringing to evensong” ? 
Did you ever reflect, my dear niece, 
on the gigantic impositions which 
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people who live the sort of life 
you live, who pursue the objects 
you follow after, and assist you to 
form society, practise upon each 
other? No doubt you never did ; 
but it is a fruitful theme for medi- 
tation, and affords rich pastures for 
the delectation of a cynical mind. 
Mine is not cynical, and therefore, 
though I perceive the fabric of 
imposture, woven by Fashion, in 
which you all drape yourselves, I 
do not enjoy the contemplation 
of it. 

I do not allude merely to the 
impositions practised by means of 
modern modes and millinery. Vul- 
gar as they are, they are venial in 
comparison with the subtler, more 
dangerous falsehoods they do but 
typify. If the dishonesty of so- 
ciety were not deep and deadly, 
it never could have become “ the 
fashion” for Englishwomen, hold- 
ing fair and reputable places be- 
fore the world, to paint their faces 
and tint their eyelids, to wear pro- 
miscuous hair and supposititious 
tournures, to attire themselves as 
to their necks and arms @ /emfire, 
and as to their feet after the fa- 
shion of the Quartier Bréda. All 
these things (“Jezebelisms” I heard 
them called the other day by an 
irate Scotch bachelor) are merely 
symptoms, the spots thrown out 
by the moral measles. The dis- 
ease is at its height; let us hope it 
will soon take a favourable turn, 
and society become convalescent. 

A simple and effective remedy 
might be applied by the counterac- 
tion ofa little truth-telling. “The 
fashions” are hideous, preposte- 
rous, and injurious to the real at- 
tractions of their votaries. Men, 
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for whose especial gratification wo- 
men are supposed to dress (though 
I never gave unqualified adherence 
to that notion), say so to each 
other, and to old maids like me, 
who are “out of the running,” as 
the non-competitive condition is 
elegantly designated by them—(for 
talking of society, my dear, what is 
to be said of the slang which per- 
vades it?); but they will not tell 
you so. Neither will they acknow- 
ledge that they feel no genuine 
admiration for the tendencies and 
tastes of which “the fashions” are 
the outward and visible indications. 
I make you a present of the fact, 
however, and trust you will make 
a good use of it. If you are in- 
clined to doubt it; if you are dis- 
posed to believe that the unbounded 
extravagance, the tumultuous plea- 
sure-seeking, the exaggeration and 
eccentricity, the materialism and 


the sans géne, which are the most 
striking features of the fashion of 
the day alike in dress and manners, 
are really attractive to men,—ask 
yourself how it happens that mar- 
riage has become an unpopular in- 
stitution? I do not mean to say 
that the existence of these follies 
supplies the whole answer to this 
momentous question ; but I main- 
tain that it suggests a considerable 
section of the answer, and precise- 
ly that portion of it which most 
deeply concerns the women who 
form “ society.” 

And now I leave off as I began, 
pondering over the changes which 
I have seen, and asking, with that 
tendency to croaking for which you 
have so often reproached me, much 
developed by my meditations— 
whither is society drifting ? 

Your affectionate Aunt, 
ANASTASIA, 
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Prologue. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHISPERED. 


Hor in Brighton, very hot. The 
August sun reflected off white-chalk 
cliff and red-brick pavement, and 
the sea shining and sparkling like 
a sapphire; the statue of George 
the Fourth, in its robe of verdigris, 
looking on in blighted perspira- 
tion at the cabmen at its base, as 
though imploring a drink; the 
cabmen lolling undemonstratively 
on the boxes of their vehicles, 
not seeking for employment, and 
—partly by reason of the heat, 
but more, perhaps, in consequence 
of the money received recently at 
the races—rather annoyed than 
otherwise when their services were 
called into requisition. For the 
Brighton races had just taken place, 
and the town, always so full, had 
been more crammed than ever. All 
the grand hotels had been filled 
with the upper ten thousand, who 
moved easily over from Chichester 
and Worthing and Bognor, where 
they had been staying for Good- 
wood, which immediately precedes 
Brighton ; and all the lodgings had 
been taken by the betting-men and 
the turfites,—the “ professionals,” 
with whom the whole affair is the 
strictest matter of business, and to 


whom it is of no interest whether 
the race is run at Torquay or Wol- 
verhampton, in blazing sunshine or 
pouring hailstorm, so long as the 
right thing “comes off,” and they 
“and the winner.” 

It was all right for the book- 
makers, this time at Brighton: the 
favourites, against which so much 
money had been staked, had been 
beaten, and “dark” horses, scarcely 
heard of, and backed for nothing, 
had carried off the principal prizes. 
So it followed that most of the gen- 
try of the betting ring, instead of 
hurrying off to the scene of their 
next trials of fortune, finding them- 
selves with plenty of money in their 
pockets, at a pleasant place in lovely 
weather, made up their minds to re- 
main there during the intervening 
Saturday and Sunday, and to drop 
business so far as possible until the 
Monday morning, when they would 
speed away by the early express- 
trains. 

So far as possible, but not en- 
tirely. It is impossible for them 
to drop business altogether even 
on this glorious Sunday afternoon, 
when the whole face of Nature is 
blandly smiling. See the broad blue 
bosom of the sea smooth and spark- 
ling as glass, dotted here and there 
with white-sailed pleasure-boats ; 
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see far away, beyond the encircling 
belt of brick and stone, the broad 
shoulder of the bare and bushless 
downs, over which the fresh air ca- 
reering comes away laden with the 
delicious scents of trodden turf and 
wild thyme and yellow gorse ; see 
the brown beach, where under the 
lee of the fishing-smacks, or making 
a table of the large flukes of rusty 
anchors, sit groups of excursionists, 
—pallid Londoners, exulting in the 
unwonted luxury of escaping from 
the stony streets, and more ex- 
cited by the brisk and revivifying 
sea air than by the contents of the 
stone bottle which stands in the 
midst of each group, and whose 
contents are so perpetually going 
round from hand to hand in the 
little footless glass ; see the Espla- 
nade thronged with its hundreds of 
foot-passengers, its scores of flies 
and carriages; see the Stock Ex- 
change in all its glory, and the 
children of Israel gorgeous in long 
ringlets, thunder - and - lightning 
neckties, and shot-silk parasols ; 
and see the turf-men standing here 
and there in little knots, trying to 
be interested in the scenes passing 
around them, but ever and again 
turning to each other with some 
question of “ odds,” for some scrap 
of “ intelligence.” 

The ring is strongly represented 
this Sunday afternoon on Brighton 
Parade, both in its highest and its 
lowest form. The short stout man 
in the greasy suit of black, with the 
satin waistcoat frayed round the 
pockets by the rubbing of his silver 
watch-guard, who is jotting down 
memoranda with a fat cedar-pencil 
in his betting-book, enters freely 
into conversation and is on an 


equality with the gentlemanly-look- 
ing man whose only visible “ hor- 
seyness” is expressed in his tightly- 
cut trousers and his bird's-eye 
neckerchief with the horseshoe pin. 
Patrons of the turf, owners of race- 
horses, commission-agents, book- 
makers, touts, tipsters, hangers-on 
of every kind to turf speculations 
and turf iniquities, are here at 
Brighton on this lovely Sunday 
afternoon. 

There was one group consisting 
of three people, planted on the Es- 
planade, just in front of the Old 
Ship Hotel, the three component 
members of which were recognised 
and saluted by nearly everyone who 
passed. One of them was a short 
square-built man, with keen eyes 
closely set and sunken, small red 
whiskers, and a sharp-pointed nose. 
He was dressed in black, with a 
wonderfully neatly-tied long white 
cravat, folded quite flat, with a 
dog’s tooth set in gold for a pin; 
and he wore a low-crowned hat. 
The other two were young men, 
dressed in the best style of what 
is known as “horsey get-up.” ‘They 
had been talking and laughing ever 
since they had taken up their po- 
sition, immediately after lunching 
at the hotel, out of which they had 
strolled with cigars in their mouths ; 
and it was obvious that any respect 
which the elder man might receive 
was not paid to him on account of 
his age, but rather in acknowledg- 
ment of the caustic remarks with 
which he amused his companions. 
These remarks seemed at last to 
have come to anend. There had 
been a long silence, which was 
broken by the elder man asking, 

“QO, seen anything of Gore— 
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Harvey Gore? Has he gone back, 
or what ?” 

“ Don’t know ; haven’t seen him 
since Thursday night,” said the taller 
of the young men. 

“Won a pot of money on the 
Cup,” said the other sententiously ; 
“regular hatful.” 

“What did his pal do?” asked 
the elder man. “Lloyd, I mean. 
Did he pull through ?” 

“Dropped his tin, Foxey dear. 
Held on like grim death to Gas- 
light, and was put in the hole like 
the rest ofus. He tells me he has 
been hit for—” 

“* He tells you !” interrupted the 
elder man; “fe tells you! I’ve 
known Gilbert Lloyd for two or 
three years, and anything Ae tells 
me I should take deuced good 
care not to believe.” 

“Very good, Foxey dear! very 
nice, ygu sweet old thing! only 
don’t hilloo out gwite so loud, be- 
cause here’s G. L. coming across 
the road to speak to us, and he 
mightn’t—How do, Lloyd, old fel- 
low ?” 

The new-comer was a man of 
about four-and-twenty, a little 
above the middle height, and 
slightly but strongly built. His 
face would generally have been 
considered handsome, though a 
physiognomist would have read 
shiftiness and suspicion in the 
small and sunken blue eyes, want 
of geniality in the tightly-closing 
mouth visible under the slight fair 
moustache, and determination in 
the jaw. Though there was a 
slight trace of the stable in his 
appearance, he was decidedly more 
gentlemanly-looking than his com- 
panions, having a distinct stamp 
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of birth and breeding which they 
lacked. He smiled as he ap- 
proached the group, and waved a 
small stick which he carried in a 
jaunty manner; but Foxey noticed 
a flushed appearance round his eyes, 
an eager worn straining round his 
mouth, and said to his friend who 
had last spoken, “You're right, 
Jack ; Lloyd has had it hot and 
strong this time, and no mistake.” 

The young man had by this time 
crossed the road and stood leaning 
over the railing. In answer to a 
repetition of their salutes, he said : 

“Not very bright. None of us 
are always up to the mark, save 
Foxey here, who is perennial ; and 
just now I’m worried and bothered. 
O, not as you fellows imagine,” he 
said hastily, as he saw a smile go 
round ; and as he said it his face 
darkened, and the clenching of his 
jaws gave him a very savage ex- 
pression,— “not from what I’ve 
dropped at this meeting; that’s 
neither here nor there: lightly 
come, lightly gone; but the fact 
is that Gore, who is living with 
me over there, is deuced seedy.” 

“Thought he looked pulled and 
done on Thursday,” said Foxey. 
* Didn’t know whether it was back- 
ing Gaslight that had touched him 
up, or—” 

“No,” interrupted Lloyd hur- 
riedly ; “a good deal of cham- 
pagne under a tremendously hot 
sun; that’s the cause, I believe. 
Harvey has a way of turning up 
his little finger under excitement, 
and never will learn to moderate 
his transports. He’s overdone it 
this time, and I’m afraid is really 
bad. I must send for a doctor; 
and now I’m off to the telegraph- 
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office, to send a message to my 
wife. Gore was to have cleared 
out of this early this morning, to 
spend a day or two with Sandcrack, 
the vet, at Shoreham ; and my pro- 
prietress was coming down here ; 
but there’s no room for her now, 
and I must put her off.” 

“Do you think Harvey Gore’s 
really bad?” asked one of the 
younger men. 

“Well, I think he’s got some- 
thing like sunstroke, and I know 
he’s a little off his head,” responded 
Lloyd. “He'll pull round, I dare- 
say—I’ve no doubt. But still he 
can’t be moved just yet, and a 
woman would only be in the way 
under such circumstances, let alone 
it’s not being very lively for her; 
so I'll just send her a message to 
keep off. Ta-ta! I shall look into 
the smoking-room to-night at the 
Ship, when Harvey’s gone off to 
sleep.” And with a nod and a 
smile, Gilbert Lloyd started off. 

“ Queer customer that, Foxey.” 

“Queer indeed ; which his golden 
number is Number One!” said 
Foxey enigmatically. 

“What's his wife like ?” 

“Never saw her,” said Foxey ; 
“but I should think she had a 
pleasant time of it with that youth. 
It will be an awful disappointment 
to him, her not coming down, won't 
it?” 

“Foxey, you are an unbeliever 
of the deepest dye. Domestic hap- 
piness in your eyes is—” 

“Bosh! You never said a truer 
word. Now, let’s have half-a- 
crown’s-worth of fly, and go up 
the cliff.” 


A short time after Gilbert Lloyd 


had left the house in which he had 
taken lodgings, consisting of the 
parlour-floor and a bedroom up- 
stairs, Mrs. Bush, the landlady, 
whose mind was rather troubled, 
partly because the servant, whose 
“Sunday out” it was, had not yet 
returned from the Methodist chapel 
where she performed her devotions 
—a delay which her mistress did 
not impute entirely to the blandish- 
ments of the preacher—and partly 
for other reasons, took up her posi- 
tion in the parlour-window, and 
began to look up and down the 
street. Mrs. Bush was not a land- 
lady of the jolly type ; she was not 
ruddy of complexion, or thin and 
trim of ankle, neither did she adorn 
herself with numerous ribbons of 
florid hue. On the contrary, she 
was a pale, anxious-faced woman, 
who looked as if she had had too 
much to do, and quite enough to 
fret about, all her life. And now, as 
she stood in the parlour-window 
on a hot Sunday, and contemplated 
the few loungers who straggled 
through the street on their way to 
the sea-shore, she assumed a pite- 
ous expression of countenance, and 
shook her head monotonously. 

“T wish I hadn’t let ’em the 
rooms, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Bush 
to herself. “ It’s like my luck—and 
in the race-week too. If Ae’s able 
to be up and away from this in a 
day or two, then J know nothing 
of sickness ; and I’ve seen a good 
deal of it too in my time. No sign 
of that girl! But who's this?” 

Asking this, under the circum- 
stances, unsatisfactory question, 
Mrs. Bush drew still closer to the 
parlour-window, holding the inevit- 
able red-moreen curtain still far- 











ther back, and looked with min- 
gled curiosity and helplessness at 
a cab which stopped unmistak- 
ably at the door of her house, and 
from the window of which a hand- 
some young female head protruded 
itself. Mrs. Bush could not doubt 
that the intention of the lady in 
the cab was to get out of it and 
come into her house; and that 
good-for-nothing Betsy had not 
come in, and there was nobody to 
open the door but Mrs. Bush—a 
thing which, though a meek-enough 
woman in general, she did not like 
doing. The lady gave her very 
little time to consider whether she 
liked it or not ; for she descended 
rapidly from the cab, took a small 
travelling-bag from the hand of the 
cabman, paid him, mounted the 
three steps which led to the door, 
and knocked and rang with so de- 
termined a purpose of being ad- 
mitted that Mrs. Bush, without a 
moment’s hesitation,—but with a 
muttered “ Mercy onus! Suppose 
he’d been asleep now!” which 
seemed to imply that the lady’s 
vehemence might probably damage 
somebody’s nerves,— crossed the 
hall and opened the door. 

She found herself confronted by 
a very young lady, a girl of not 
more,-and possibly less, than nine- 
teen years, in whose manner there 
was a certain confidence strongly 
suggestive of her entertaining an 
idea that the house which she was 
evidently about to enter was her 
own, and not that of the quiet, but 
not well-pleased, looking person 
who asked her civilly enough, yet 
not with any cordiality of tone, 
whom she wished to see. 

“Ts Mr. Lloyd not at home? 
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This is his address, I know,” was 
the enigmatical reply of the young 
lady. 

“ A Mr. Lloyd zs lodging here, 
miss,” returned Mrs. Bush, with a 
glance ofanything but approbation 
at her questioner, and planting her- 
self rather demonstratively in the 
doorway; “but he isn’t in. Did 
you wish to see him ?” 

“T am Mrs. Lloyd,” replied the 
young lady with a frown, and de- 
positing her little travelling - bag 
within the threshold; “did you 
not know I was coming? Let me 
in, please.” 

And the next minute—Mrs. Bush 
could not tell exactly how it hap- 
pened—she found the hall-doorshut, 
and she was standing in the pass- 
age, while the young lady who had 
announced herself as Mrs. Lloyd 
was calmly walking into the par- 
lour. Mrs. Bush was confounded 
by the sudden and unexpected 
nature of this occurrence; but the 
only thing she could do was to 
follow the unlooked-for visitor 
into the parlour, and she did it. 
The young lady had already seated 
herself on a small hard sofa, cover- 
ed with crimson moreen to match 
the window-curtains, had put off 
her very becoming and fashionable 
bonnet, and was then taking off 
her gloves. She looked annoyed, 
but not in the least embarrassed. 

** That is Mr. Lloyd’s room, I 
presume ?” she said, as she pointed 
to the folding-doors which con- 
nected the parlours, and which 
stood slightly open. 

“Yes, m’m ; but—” 

Mrs. Bush hesitated ; but as the 
young lady rose, took up her bag, 
and instantly pushed the door she 
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had indicated quite open, and 
walked into the apartment, Mrs. 
Bush felt that the case was getting 
desperate. ‘Though a depressed 
woman habitually, she was not by 
any means a timid one, and had 
fought many scores of highly suc- 
cessful battles with lodgers in her 
time. But this was quite a novel 
experience, and Mrs. Bush was 
greatly at a loss how toact. Some- 
thing must be done, that was quite 
clear. Not so what that some- 
thing was to be; and more than 
ever did Mrs. Bush resent the tarry- 
ing of Betsy’s feet on her return 
from Beulah Chapel. 

“ She would have shut the door 
in her face, and kept her out until I 
saw how things really were,” thought 
the aggrieved landlady ; but she 
said boldly enough, as she closely 
followed the intruder, and glanced 
at her left hand, on which the 
symbol of lawful matrimony duly 
shone: 

“If you please, m’m, you wasn’t 
expected. Mr. Lloyd nor the other 
gentleman never mentioned that 
there was a lady coming; and I 
don’t in general let my parlours to 
ladies.” 

“Indeed! that is very awkward,” 
said the young lady, who had opened 
her bag, taken out her combs and 
brushes, and was drawing a chair 
to the dressing-table ; “ but it can- 
not be helped. Mr. Lloyd quite 
expected me, I know ; he arranged 
that I should come down to-mor- 
row before he left town; but it 
suited me better to come to-day. 
I can’t think why he did not tell 
you.” 

“IT suppose he forgot it, m’m,” 
said Mrs. Bush, utterly regardless 


of the uncomplimentary nature of 
the suggestion, “ on account of the 
sick gentleman ; but it’s rather un- 
fortunate, for I never do take in 
ladies, not in my parlours; and 
Mr. Lloyd not having 
it, I—” 

“Do you mean to say that I 
cannot remain here with my hus- 
band?” said the young lady, turn- 
ing an astonished glance upon Mrs. 
Bush. 

“Well, m’m,” said the nervous 
landlady, “as it’s for a short time 
only as Mr. Lloyd has taken the 
rooms, and as it’s Sunday, I shall 
see, when he comes in. You see, 
m’m, I’ve rather particular people 
in my drawing-rooms, and it’s dif- 
ferent about ladies; and—” Here 
she glanced once more at the light 
girlish figure, in the well-fitting, 
fashionable dress, standing before 
the dressing-table, and at the white 
hand adorned with the orthodox 
ring. 

“T think I understand you,” said 
the intruder gravely; “you did not 
know Mr. Lioyd was married, and 
you are not sure that I am his wife. 
It is a difficulty, and I really don’t 
see how it is to be gotten over. 
Will you take Aés word?—at all 
events I may remain here until he 
comes in presently?” 

Something winning, something 
convincing, in the tone of her 
voice caused a sudden revulsion 
of feeling in Mrs. Bush. The 
good woman—for she was a good 
woman in the main—began to feel 
rather ashamed of herself, and she 
commenced a bungling sort of 
apology. Of course the lady 
could stay, but it was awkward 
Mr. Lloyd not having told her; 


mentioned 











and there was but one servant, a 
good -for-nothing hussy as ever 
stepped — and over-staying her 
time now to that degree, that she 
expected the “ drawing - rooms” 
would not have their dinner till 
ever so late; but at this point the 
young lady interrupted her. 

“If I may stay for to-night,” she 
said gently, and with a very frank 
smile, which made Mrs. Bush feel 
indignant with herself, as well as 
ashamed, “some other arrange- 
ment can be made to-morrow ; 
and I require no waiting-on. I 
shall give you no trouble, or as 
little as possible.” 

Mrs. Bush could not hold out 
any longer. She told the young 
lady she could certainly stay for 
that day and night, and as for to- 
morrow, she would “ see about it ;” 
and then, at the dreaded summons 
of the impatient “ drawing-rooms,” 
bustled away, saying she would re- 
turn presently, and “see to” the 
stranger herself. 

Pretty girls in pretty dresses are 
not rarities in the lodging-houses of 
Brighton ; indeed, it would perhaps 
be difficult to name any place where 
they are to be seen more frequently, 
or in greater numbers ; but the toilet- 
glass on the table in the back bed- 
room of Mrs. Bush’s lodging-house, 
a heavy article of furniture, with a 
preponderance of frame, had pro- 
bably reflected few such faces as 
that of the lady calling herself Mrs. 
Lloyd, who looked attentively into 
it when she found herself alone, 
and decided that she was not so 
very dusty, considering. 

She was rather tall, and her fi- 
gure was slight and girlish, but firm 
and well-developed. She carried 
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her head gracefully ; and something 
in her attitude and air suggested to 
the beholder that she was not more 
commonplace in character than in 
appearance. Her complexion was 
very fair and clear, but not either 
rosy or milky; very young as she 
was, she looked as if she had 
thought too much and lived too 
much to retain the ruddiness and 
whiteness of colouring which rarely 
coexist with intellectual activity or 
sensitive feelings. Her features 
were well-formed; but the face 
was one in which a charm exist- 
ed different from and superior to 
any which merely lies in regularity 
of feature. It was to be found 
mainly in the eyes and mouth. 
The eyes were brown in colour— 
the soft rich deep brown in which 
the pupil confounds itself with the 
iris; and the curling lashes harmo- 
nised with both; eyes not widely 
opened, but yet with nothing sly 
or hidden in their semi - veiled 
habitual look—eyes which, when 
suddenly lifted up, and opened in 
surprise, pleasure, anger, or any 
other emotion, instantly convinced 
the person who received the glance 
that they were the most beautiful 
he had ever seen. The eyebrows 
were dark and arched, and the 
forehead, of that peculiar formation 
and width above the brow which 
phrenologists hold to indicate a 
talent for music, was framed in 
rippling bands of dark chestnut 
hair. 

She was a beautiful and yet 
more a remarkable-looking young 
woman, girlish in some points of 
her appearance, and in her light 
lithe movements, but with some- 
thing ungirlish, and even hard, in 
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her expression. This something 
was in the mouth: not small enough 
to be silly, not large enough to be 
defective in point of proportion ; 
the line of the lips was sharp, deci- 
sive, and cold; richly coloured, as 
befitted her youth, they were not 
young lips—they did not smile spon- 
taneously, or move above the small 
white teeth with every thought 
and fancy, but moved deliberately, 
opening and closing at her will 
only. What it was in Mrs. Lloyd’s 
face which contradicted the gene- 
ral expression of youth which it 
wore, would have been seen at 
once if she had placed her hand 
across her eyes. The beaming 
brown eyes, the faintly - tinted 
rounded cheeks, were the features 
of a girl—the forehead and the 
mouth were thé features of a wo- 
man who had left girlhood a good 
way behind her, and travelled over 
some rough roads and winding 
ways since she had lost sight of 
it. 

When Mrs. Bush returned, she 
found the stranger in the front par- 
lour, but not standing at the win- 
dow, looking out for the return of 
her husband ; on the contrary, she 
was seated at the prim round table, 
listlessly turning over some news- 
papers and railway literature left 
there by Gilbert Lloyd. Once 
again Mrs. Bush looked at her 
with sharp suspicion; once again 
she was disarmed by her beauty, 
her composure, and the sweetness 
of her smile. 

“Mr. Lloyd is not in yet, m’m,” 
began Mrs. Bush, “and you'll be 
wanting your lunch.” 

“ No, thank you,” 
Lloyd; “I can wait. 


said Mrs, 
I suppose 
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you don’t know when he is likely 
to be in?” 

“ He said directly,” replied Mrs. 
Bush ; “and I wish he had kept to 
it, for I can’t think the sick gentle- 
man is any better. I’ve been to 
look at him, and he seems to me 
a deal worse since morning.” 

Mrs. Lloyd looked rather va- 
cantly at Mrs. Bush. “ Have you 
a lodger ill in the house?” she 
asked. “That makes it still more 
inconvenient for you to receive 
me.” 

Mrs. Bush felt uncomfortable at 
this question. How very odd that 
Mrs. Lloyd should not know about 
her husband’s friend! They are 
evidently queer people, thought the 
landlady; and she answered rather 
stiffly : 

“ The only lodger ill in the house, 
m’m, is the gentleman as came with 
Mr. Lloyd; and, in my opinion, 
he’s very ill indeed.” 

“Came with Mr. Lloyd?” said 
the young lady in a tone of great 
surprise. “Do you mean Mr. Gore? 
Can you possibly mean Mr. Gore?” 

“Just him,” answered Mrs. Bush 
succinctly. ‘ Didn't you know he 
was here with Mr. Lloyd?” 

“T knew he was coming to 
Brighton with him, certainly,” said 
Mrs. Lloyd ; “ but I understood he 
was to leave immediately after the 
races—before I came down. What 
made him stay ?” 

Mrs. Bush drew near the table, 
and, leaning her hands upon it, fell 
into an easy tone of confidential 
chat with Mrs. Lloyd. That lady 
sat still, looking thoughtfully before 
her, as the landlady began, but 
after a little resting her head on 
her hand and covering her eyes: 
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“He stayed, m’m, because he 
was very ill, uncommon ill to be 
sure; I never saw a gentleman 
iller, nor more stubborn. His port- 
manteau was packed and ready 
when he went to the races, and he 
told Betsy he shouldn’t be five mi- 
nutes here when he’d come back; 
and Mr. Lloyd said to him in my 
hearing, ‘ Gore,’ said he, ‘ how your 
digestion stands the tricks you play 
with it, I can wef understand ; for 
they’d been breakfasting, and he 
had eat unwholesome, I can’t say 
otherwise. But when they come 
from the races, they come in a 
cab, which wasn’t usual ; and, not 
to offend you, m’m, Mr. Lloyd had 
had quite enough” (here she paused 
for an expression of annoyance on 
the part of her hearer ; but no such 
manifestation was made); “ but 
Mr. Gore, he was far gone, and a 
job we had to get him upstairs 
without disturbing the drawing- 
rooms, I can assure you. And 
Mr. Lloyd told me he had been 
very ill all day at the races, and 
wouldn’t come home or let them 
fetch a doctor—there were ever so 
many there—or anything, but would 
go on drinking ; and when he put 
him in the cab, he wanted to take 
him to a doctor’s, but he wouldn’t 
go; and Mr. Lloyd did say, m’m, 
begging your pardon, that Mr. 
Gore damned the doctors, and 
said all the medicine he ever took, 
or ever would take, was in his port- 
manteau.” 

“Was there no doctor sent for, 
then? Has nothing been done for 
him ?” asked Mrs. Lloyd, with some 
uneasiness in her tone, removing 
her hand from her eyes and look- 
ing full at Mrs. Bush. 


“We've done—Betsy and me 
and Mr. Lloyd; for no one could 
be more attentive—all we could ; 
but Mr. Gore was quite sensible, 
and have a doctor he would not ; 
and what could we do? We gave 
him the medicine out of the case 
in his portmanteau. I mixed it 
and all, and he told me how, quite 
well ; and this morning he was ever 
so much better.” 

“ And is he worse now? Who 
is with him?” asked Mrs. Lloyd, 
rising. 

“Well, m’m, 7 think he looks a 
deal worse; and I wish Mr. Lloyd 
was come in, because I think he 
ought to send for a doctor ; I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“Who is with him?” repeated 
Mrs. Lloyd. 

“No one,” returned Mrs. Bush. 
“No one is with him. When Mr. 
Lloyd went out, he told me Mr. 
Gore felt inclined to sleep ; he had 
had some tea and was better, and 
I was not to let him be disturbed. 
But when I was upstairs just now, 
I heard him give a moan; and I 


? 


knew he was not asleep, so I went 


in; and he looks very bad, and I 
couldn’t get a word out of him but 
‘Where’s Lloyd?” 

“Take me to his room at once,” 
said Mrs. Lloyd, “and send for a 


doctor instantly. We must not 
wait for anything. 
But the incorrigible Betsy had 
not yet returned, and Mrs. Bush 
explained to the stranger that she 
had no means of sending for a doc- 
tor until she could send Betsy. 
‘Let me see Mr. Gore first, for 
a minute, and then I will fetch the 
nearest doctor myself,” said Mrs. 
Lloyd; and passing out of the 


” 
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room as she spoke, she began to 
ascend the narrow staircase, fol- 
lowed by the landlady, instructing 
her that the room in which the sick 
man was to be found was the “ two- 
pair front.” 

The room in which the sick man 
lay was airy, and tolerably large. 
As Gertrude Lloyd softly turned 
the handle of the door, and entered, 
the breeze, which bore with it a 
mingled flavour of the sea and the 
dust, fluttered the scanty window- 
curtains of white dimity, and caused 
the draperies of the bed to flap 
dismally. The sun streamed into 
the room, but little impeded by 
the green blinds, which shed a 
sickly hue over everything, and 
lent additional ghastliness to the 
face, which was turned away from 
Gertrude when she entered the 
chamber. The bed, a large struc- 
ture of extraordinary height, stood 
in front of one of the windows ; 
the furniture of the room was of 
the usual lodging-house quality; 
an open portmanteau, belching 
forth tumbled shirts and rumpled 
pocket-handkerchiefs, gaped wide 
upon the floor; the top of the 
chest of drawers was covered with 
bottles, princinally of the soda- 
water pattern, but of which one 
contained a modicum of brandy, 
and another some fluid magnesia. 
Everything in the room was dis- 
orderly and uncomfortable ; and 
Gertrude’s quick eye took in all 
this discomfort and its details in a 
glance, while she stepped lightly 
across the floor and approached 
the bed. 

The sunlight was shining on 
Harvey Gore’s face,and showed her 
how worn and livid, how ghastly 


and distorted, it was. He lay 
quite still, and took no notice of 
her presence. Instantly perceiv- 
ing the effect of the green blind, 
Gertrude went to the window and 
pulled it up, then beckoned Mrs. 
Bush to her side, and once more 
drew near the bed. 

“Mr. Gore,” she said, “ Mr. 
Gore! Do you not know me? 
Can you not look at me? Can 
you not speak tome? Iam Mrs. 
Lloyd.” 

The sick man answered her only 
with a groan. His face was an 
awful ashen gray; his shoulders 
were so raised that the head seemed 
to be sunken upon the chest ; and 
his body lay upon the bed with un- 
natural weight and stillness. One 
hand was hidden by the bedclothes, 
the other clutched a corner of the 
pillow with cramped and rigid fin- 
The two women exchanged 
looks of alarm. 

* Was he looking like this when 
you saw him last—since I came ?” 
said Mrs. Lloyd, speaking in a dis- 
tinct low tone directed completely 
into the ear of the listener. 

“No, no; nothing like so bad 
as he looks now,” said Mrs. Bush, ,. 


gers. 


whose distended eyes were fixed 
upon the patient with an expression 


of unmitigated dismay. “ Did you 
ever see anyone die?” she whis- 
pered to Gertrude Lloyd. 

“No ; never.” 

“Then you will see it, and 
soon.” 

“Do you really think he is 
dying ?” and then she leaned over 
him, shook him very gently by the 
shoulder, loosened his hold of the 
pillow, and said again, 

*“ Mr. Gore! Mr. 


Gore! Do 
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you not know me? Can you not 
speak to me ?” 

Again he groaned, and then, 
feebly opening his eyes, so awfully 
glazed and hollow that Gertrude 
recoiled with an irrepressible start, 
made a movement with his head. 

“* He knows me,” whispered Ger- 
trude to Mrs. Bush; “for God’s 
sake go for a doctor without an in- 
stant’s delay! I must stay with 
him.” 

The landlady, dreadfully fright- 
ened, was only too glad to escape 
from the room. 

For a few moments after she was 
left alone with the sick man Ger- 
trude stood beside him quite still 
and silent; then he moved uneasily, 
again groaned, and made an inef- 
fectual attempt to sit up in his bed. 
Gertrude tried to assist him; she 
passed her arms round his shoul- 


ders, and put all her strength to the 
effort to raise him, but in vain. The 
large heavy frame slipped from her 
hold, and sunk down again with omi- 


nous weight and inertness. Look- 
ing around in great fear, but still 
preserving her calmness, she per- 
ceived the bottle in which some 
brandy still remained. In an in- 
stant she had filled awine-glass with 
the spirit, lifted the sufferer’s feeble 
head, and contrived to pour a small 
quantity down his throat. The sti- 
mulant acted for a little upon the 
dying man ; he looked at her with 
eyes in which an intelligent purpose 
pierced the dull glaze preceding the 
fast-coming darkness, stretched his 
hand out to her, and drew her 
nearer, nearer. Gertrude bent over 
him until her chestnut hair touched 
his wan livid temples, and then, 
when her face was on a level 


with his own, he whispered in her 
ear. 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Bush had not gone many 
steps away from her own hall-door 
when she met Gilbert Lloyd. He 
was walking slowly, his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, his head bent, 
his eyes frowning and downcast, 
and his under-lip firmly held by his 
white, sharp, even teeth. He did 
not see Mrs. Bush until she came 
close up to him, and exclaimed, 

*O, Mr. Lloyd, how thankful I 
am I’ve met you! The gentleman 
is very bad indeed—just gone, sir, 
—and I was going for a doctor. 
There’s not a moment to lose.” 

Gilbert Lloyd’s face turned per- 
fectly white. 

“Impossible, Mrs. Bush,” he said ; 
you must be mistaken. He was 
much better when I left him ; be- 
sides, he was not seriously ill at 
all.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir, 
and I can’t stay to talk about it; I 
must get the doctor at once.” 

“No, no,” said Lloyd, rousing 
himself ; “ I will do that. Where is 
the nearest? Tell me, and do you 
go back to him.” 

“First turn to the right, second 
door on the left,” said Mrs. Bush, 
with unusual promptitude. “ Dr. 
Muxky’s ; he isn’t long established, 
but does a good business.” 

Gilbert Lloyd hurried away; and 
Mrs. Bush returned to the house, 
thinking only when she had reached 
it, that she had forgotten to mention 
his wife’s arrival to Gilbert Lloyd. 

a * * * * 

When Lloyd entered the sick 
man’s room, bringing with him Dr. 
Muxky, as’ that sandy-haired and 
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youthful general practitioner was 
called by his not numerous clients, 
he saw a female figure bending over 
the bed. It was not that of Mrs. 
Bush ; he had passed her loitering 
on the stairs,—ostensibly that she 
might conduct the gentlemen to the 
scene of action, really because she 
dared not reénter the room unsup- 
ported by a medical presence. The 
figure did not change its attitude 
as they entered, and Dr. Muxky 
approached the patient with a 
professional gliding step. He was 
followed by Lloyd ; who, however, 
stopped abruptly on the opposite 
side of the bed when he met the 
full unshrinking gaze of his wife's 
bright, clear, threatening eyes. 

“MayI trouble you tostandaside 
for a moment?” said Dr. Muxky 
courteously to Gertrude, who in- 
stantly moved, but only a very little 
way, and again stood quite still and 
quite silent. Dr. Muxky stooped 
over his patient, but only for a few 
seconds. Then he looked up at 
Gilbert Lloyd, and said hastily, 

“T have been called in too late, 
sir ; I’m afraid your friend is dead.” 

“Yes,” said Gertrude quietly, as 
if the doctor had spoken to her; 
“he is dead. He has been dead 
some minutes.” 

Gilbert Lloyd looked at her, but 
did not speak ; the doctor looked 
from one to the other, but said no- 
thing. Then Gertrude stretched 
out her hand and laid her fingers 
heavily upon the dead man’s eye- 
lids, and kept them there for several 
moments amid the silence. In a 
little while she steadily withdrew 
her hand, and without a word left 
the room. 

On the drawing-room landing 


she found Mrs. Bush. That prac- 
tised and cautious landlady, mind- 
ful of the possible prejudice of her 
permanent lodgers against serious 
illness and probable death in their 
immediate vicinity, raised her fin- 
ger, as a signal that a low tone of 
voice would be advisable. 

“Go upstairs ; the doctor wants 
you,” said Gertrude, and passed 
quickly down to the parlour. A few 
moments more, and she had put on 
her bonnet and shawl, opened the 
hall-door without noise, closed it 
softly, and waswalking swiftly down 
the street towards the shore. 


CHAPTER II. 
PONDERED, 


THE sandy-haired slim young 
man, whose name was Muxky, who 
was a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, and who 
amongst the few poor people of 
Brighton that knew of his exist- 
ence enjoyed the brevet-rank of 
doctor, found himself in anything 
but a pleasant position. The man 
to see whom he had been called 
in was dead ; there was no doubt 
of that. No pulsation in the heart, 
dropped jaw, fixed eyes—all the 
usual appearances—ay, and rather 
more than the usual appearances : 
“What we professionally call the 
rigor mortis—the stiffness !mme- 
diately succeeding death, my dear 
sir, is in this case very peculiarly 
developed.” Mr. Muxky, in the 
course of his attendance at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, had seen 
many deathbeds, had inspected in 


_an easy and pleasant manner many 


dead bodies; but he had never 
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seen one which had presented such 
an extraordinary aspect of rigidity 
so immediately after death. He 
approached the bed once more, 
turned back the sheet which Mrs. 
Bush had drawn over the face, and 
kneeling by the side of the bed, 
passed his hand over and under 
the body. As he moved, Gilbert 
Lloyd moved too, taking up his 
position close behind him, and 
watching him narrowly. For an 
instant a deep look of anxiety 
played across Gilbert Lloyd’s face, 
the lines round the mouth deep- 
ened and darkened, the brows 
came down over the sunken eyes, 
and the under jaw, relaxing, lost its 
aspect of determination; but as 
Mr. Muxky turned from the bed 
and addressed him, Lloyd’s glance 
was perfectly steady, and his face 
expressed no emotions stronger 
than those which under the cir- 
cumstances every man would be 
expected to feel, and no 
would care to hide. 

“This is rather an odd experi- 
ence, my dear sir,” said Mr. Mux- 
ky; “called in to see our poor 
friend, who has, as it were, slipped 
his cable before my arrival. Our 
poor friend, now, was a—well— 
man of the world as you are—you 
will understand what I mean—our 
poor friend was a—free liver.” 

Yes, Gilbert Lloyd thought that 
he was a man who ate and drank 
heartily, and never stinted himself 
in anything. 

“Nev-er stinted himself in any- 
thing !” repeated Mr. Muxky, who 
had by this time added many years 
to his personal appearance, and 
entirely prevented the bystanders 
from gleaning any expression from 


man 
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his eyes, by the assumption of a 
pair of glasses of neutral tint— 
“nev-er stinted himself in any- 
thing! Ah, a great deal may be 
ascribed to that, my dear sir; a 
great deal may be ascribed to 
that !” 

“Yes,” said Gilbert Lloyd care- 
lessly; “if a man will take as 
much lobster-salad and Strasbourg 
pie as he can eat, with as much 
champagne and moselle as he can 
carry ; and if, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his friends, he will 
sit without his hat on the top of 
a drag, with the August sun beat- 
ing down upon him—” 

“Did he do that, my dear sir? 
—<did he do that ?” 

“He did, indeed! Several of 
us implored him to be careful ; but 
you might as well have spoken to 
the wind as to him, poor dear 
fellow. We told him that he'd 
probably have a—a—what do you 
call it ?” 

“General derangement of the 
system? Flux of blood to the—” 

“No,no; sunstroke—that’s what 
I mean; sunstroke. Perigal, who 
was out in India in the Punjaub 
business—he was on our drag 
when poor Harvey was taken bad, 
and he said it was sunstroke all 
over—tregular case.” 

“Did he, indeed ?” 
Muxky. “Well, that’s odd, very 
odd! From the symptoms you 
have described, I imagined that it 
must have been something of the 
kind :— brain overdone, system 
overtaxed. In this railway age, 
Mr. Lloyd, we live such despe- 
rately rapid lives, concentrate so 
much mental energy and bodily 
fibre into a few years, that—” 


said Mr. 
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“T’m glad you're satisfied, Mr. 
Muxky,” said Gilbert Lloyd, pull- 
ing out his purse. “It’s a satis- 
faction in these melancholy cases 
to know that everything has been 
done, and that there was no chance 
of saving the voor fellow, even 
if—” 

“T scarcely say that, Mr. Lloyd. 
A little blood-letting might, if taken 
at the exact moment—/” tempore 
veni ; you recollect the old quota- 
tion—might have been of some 
use. There’s a prejudice just now 
against the use of the lancet, I 
know; but still— For me?” tak- 
ing a crisp bank-note which Lloyd 
handed to him. “QO, thank you, 
thank you! This is far too mu- 
nifi—” 

“The labourer, Mr. Muxky, is 
worthy of his hire,” said Gilbert 
Lloyd ; “and it is our fault—not 
yours—that you were summoned 
too late. But, as you just now re- 
marked, it is impossible in these 
cases to know what is impending, 
or how nigh may be the danger. 
I was very much struck by that re- 
mark. And now good-afternoon, 
Mr. Muxky. I must go out and 
find my poor wife, who is quite 
upset by this unfortunate affair. 
Good-afternoon—not another word 
of thanks, I beg; and any of the 
usual formalities in these matters— 
I don’t know what they are—but 
certificates, and that kind of thing, 
we may look to you to settle? 
Thanks again. Good-day.” 

And Gilbert Lloyd shook hands 
with the overwhelmed Mr. Muxky, 
whose eyes gleamed even through 
the neutral-tinted glasses, and 
whose pale face burst into a 
pleased perspiration, as he crum- 

VOL. I. 


pled the crisp bank-note into his 
waistcoat-pocket, and followed Mrs. 
Bush down the stairs. 

“A sensible man that, Mrs. 
Bush,” said he, when he reached 
the first landing ; “a very sensible, 
kind-hearted, clear-headed man. 
Under all the circumstances, you're 
very lucky in having had such a 
man in the house. No fuss, no 
preposterous excitement — every- 
thing quite proper, but thoroughly 
business-like.” 

“You're right, Dr. Muxky,” re- 
sponded the sympathetic landlady. 
“When I saw as clear as clear that 
that poor creature was going the 
way of all flesh—which is grass, and 
also dust and and knew 
I’d got those Miss Twillows in the 
drawing-rooms, you might have 
knocked me down with a feather. 
Nervous is nothing to what the 
Miss Twillows is; and coming re- 
gular from Peckham for the sea- 
bathing now five years, regular as 
the month of July comes round; 
and giving no trouble, through 
bringing their own maid; and stop- 
ping on all September,—without 
perambulators in the passage, and 
children’s boots, which after being 
filled with sand will wot take the 
polish,—their leaving would be a 
loss to me which—” 

Mrs. Bush stopped suddenly in 
her harangue, as the drawing-room 
door, by which they were standing, 
was cautiously opened, and an el- 
derly female head was slowly pro- 
truded. It was a large head, and 
yet it had what is called a “ skim- 
py” character. What little hair 
there was on it was ofa mixed pep- 
per-and-salt kind of colour, and 
gathered into two large roll-curls, 
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one on either side of the head, in 
front, and into a thin wisp behind. 
In this wisp was stuck a comb, 
pendent from which was a little bit 
of black lace. ‘The features could 
not be defined, as the lower part 
of the face was entirely hidden in 
a handkerchief held to the nose, 
~ exhaling pungent vinegar. Mr. 
Muxky stared a little at this ap- 
parition—stared more when the 
head wagged and the mouth 
opened, and the word “ Doctor ?” 
was uttered in interrogative accent. 
Then Mr. Muxky, beginning to 
perceive how the land lay, said in 
his softest tones: ‘Yes, my dear 
madam, I am the doctor.” 

The head dropped again, and 
again the lips opened. ‘“ Fever ?” 
was what they said this time, 
while a skinny hand at the end of 
a skinny arm made itself manifest, 
pointing upwards. 


“ Fever,” repeated Mr. Muxky, 
“that has removed our poor friend 
upstairs ?—nothing of the sort, my 
dear madam, I can assure you; 
nothing but—” 

“Not smallpox ?—don’t say it’s 


smallpox!” This from another 
voice, the owner of which was in 
the background, unseen. “O, 
Hannah, does he say it’s small- 
pox ?” 

“He don’t say anything of the 
kind, Miss Twillow,” interposed 
Mrs. Bush ; “ knowing that in the 
midst of life we are in death, speci- 
ally sitting in hot suns without our 
hats on the tops of stage-coaches, 
and to say nothing of too much to 
drink. You've never been incon- 
venienced since you’ve been in this 
house, have you, m’m? and you 
won’t be now. It isn’t my fault, 
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I’m sure; nor yet Dr. Muxky’s; 
and, considering all things, not a 
great put-out, though doubtless 
upsetting to the nerves.” 

“That’s just the point, Mrs. 
Bush,” said Mr. Muxky, who was 
not going to lose the chance ; “no- 
thing to fear; but yet, some tem- 
peraments so constituted that — 
like the Aolian harp—the—the 
slightest breath of fright has an 
effect on them. If my poor ser- 
vices now could be of any use—” 

“Yes, now do,” said Mrs. Bush, 
“Miss Twillow, Miss Hannah ; 
just see the doctor for a minute. 
You’ve had a shock, I'll allow, and 
it’s natural you should be upset ; 
but the doctor will put you right in 
a minute.” 

Thus Mr. Muxky secured two 
new patients; not a bad day’s 
work, 

While these matters were in pro- 
gress in the house Gertrude had 
left, and the subdued bustle inevit- 
ably attendant upon the necessary 
care and the unavoidable household 
disorganisation which succeeds a 
death, even when the dead is only 
a stranger in the house where the 
solution of the enigma has come 
to him, — she was sitting on the 
shore close by the foamy edge of 
the waves, and thinking. 

Gertrude had gone down to the 
shore across the broad road, now 
crowded with people out for the 
bright summer afternoon ; with car- 
riages and gigs, with vehicles of 
the highest elegance, and with such 
as had no pretence to anything 
but convenience ; with pedestrians 
of every class, assembled with all 
sorts of objects, hygiene and flirta- 
tion being predominant. She had 
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gone away down the slope, and on 
to the strip of pebbly sand; and 
where one of the wooden barriers 
marked out a measured space, she 
sat down on a seaweed-flecked heap 
of shingle, and began to think. 
The long line of the horizon, where 
the blue sea met the blue sky, 
parted only by a narrow verge of 
light, broken white clouds, was be- 
fore her—between it and her ab- 
sent, troubled eyes lay the wide ex- 
panse of sea. A short space only 
parted herfrom the moving, restless, 
talking crowd upon the Esplanade; 
but her sense of solitude was com- 
plete. The ridge of the slope hid 
her ; the soft plash of the sea, with 
its monotonous recurrence, soothed 
her ear, and deadened the sound of 
wheels and the murmur of voices ; 
her eyes met only the great waters, 
across which sometimes a boat 
glided, on which sometimes a sea- 
bird’s wing rested for an instant. 
As Gertrude sat there, with her 
arms extended and her hands tight- 
ly clasped together, with her head 
bent forward and her eyes fixed 
upon the distant line of the sea and 
sky, her thoughts obeyed her will, 
and formed themselves, consecut- 
ive, complete, and purposeful. The 
girl—for she was but a girl, after 
all—had brought thither a heavy 
trouble; to be taken out, looked 
at, weighed, examined. She had 
brought there a half-developed pur- 
pose, to be thought into maturity, 
to be fully fashioned and resolved 
upon. Before she should leave that 
place she would have done these 
things; and when she should leave 
it, a new phase in her life would 
have begun. Ineffable sadness was 
in her brown eyes—grief and dread, 
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which did not seem newly born 
there, but constant dwellers, only 
that to-day they had been suddenly 
awakened once again from tempo- 
rary repose. If there had been any 
one to see Gertrude, as she sat by 
the edge of the waves, and to note 
her face, with its concentrated and 
yet varying expression, that person, 
if an acute observer, would have 
been struck by the contrast be- 
tween the eyes and the mouth. 
The character of the look in the 
eyes shifted and varied ; there was 
fear in it, grief, weariness, disgust, 
sometimes even horror; and these 
expressions passed like the lights 
and shadows over a fair landscape. 
But the mouth did not vary: firm, 
closely shut,—so compressed that 
its tightness produced a white line 
above the red of the upper lip,—it 
expressed power and resolution, 
when that long process of think- 
ing—too purposeful to be called a 
reverie—commenced, and it ex- 
pressed power and resolution when 
at length Gertrude rose. Hours 
had passed over her unheeded, as 
she sat by the sea; the afternoon 
had lengthened into the evening ; 
the crowd of loungers had dis- 
persed. She had heard, but not 
heeded, the church-bells ringing for 
evening service ; and now silence 
was all around her, and the red 
flush of sunset was upon the sky 
and the sea. When she had risen 
from her seat of shingle, Gertrude 
stood for some minutes and looked 
along the shore, where her solitary 
figure seemed doubly lonely. Then 
she turned and scanned the long 
line of the houses and the road, on 
which a few scattered human be- 
ings only were moving. A strange 
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reluctance to move possessed her; 
but at length she shook it off, and 
with a slight shudder turned her 
back upon the sea, fast becoming 
gray as the sun went down, and 
walked steadily, though not quickly, 
back to the lodging-house where 
she had left her husband. 

As she drew near to the house, 
Gertrude looked up at the window 
of the room in which she had seen 
Harvey Gore die. It was open; 
but the green blind was closely 
drawn. Looking upwards at the 
window, she did not perceive till 
she was close upon it that the 
house-door was slightly ajar; but 
as she raised her hand to the 
knocker, the door was opened 
widely by Mrs. Bush, and Ger- 
trude, going into the passage, found 
Gilbert Lloyd there. The sudden 
sight of him caused her to start for 


an instant, but not perceptibly ; and 
Mrs. Bush immediately addressed 
her with voluble questions and re- 
grets. 

Where had she been all this 


time? She had gone out without 
her lunch, and had she had nothing 
to eat? How uneasy she and Mr. 
Lloyd had been about her! (Mr. 
Lloyd had evidently secured by this 
time a high place in the good graces 
of Mrs. Bush.) Mr. Lloyd had been 
waiting and watching for her ever 
so long; and she, Mrs. Bush, as 
soon as ever the poor dear dead 
gentleman upstairs had been “ put 
tidy,” — which was her practical 
mode of expressing the perform- 
ance of the toilet of the dead,—had 
been also watching and waiting for 
Mrs. Lloyd’s reappearance. Suspi- 
cion and scanty civility had given 
place in the manner of the worthy 


landlady—who was infinitely satis- 
fied with the proper sense of what 
was due to her in the unfortunate 
position of affairs exhibited by Gil- 
bert Lloyd—to anxiety for the com- 
fort of the young lady whom she had 
so unwillingly received. 

During the colloquy between 
Mrs. Bush and Gertrude, Gilbert 
Lloyd had been standing, awk- 
wardly enough, in the passage, but 
without speaking. But when a 
pause came, and Gertrude ap- 
proached the parlour-door, he 
spoke. 

“Where have you been, Ger- 
trude?” he asked sternly. 

His wife stood still and ans- 
wered, but did not look at him. 

“T have been sitting by the sea- 
shore.” 

“You must be cold and hungry, 
I should think.” 

*T am neither.” 

**T suppose you know you can- 
not remain here?” 

“ Why?” 

He seemed a little at a loss for 
an answer; but replied, after a mo- 
ment’s pause : 

“A death in the house is suf- 
ficient reason. Mrs. Bush can’t 
attend to a lady-lodger, under the 
circumstances. You can go back 
to town in the morning; for to- 
night I shall take you to the near- 
est hotel.” 

“Very well.” 

She never looked at him; not 
by the most fleeting flicker of an 
eyelash did she address her face to 
him, though he looked steadily at 
her, trying to compel her glance. 
She went into the parlour, through 
the folding-door into the bedroom, 
collected the few articles which she 
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had taken out of her travelling- 
bag, and returned, carrying it in 
her hand. Evidently all arrange- 
ments had been made by Gilbert 
Lloyd with Mrs. Bush: no more 
was said. Gertrude took a friendly 
leave of the landlady, and went 
out of the house, walking silently 
by her husband’s side. He did 
not offer her his arm, and not a 
word was spoken between them 
until the door of a private sitting- 
room at the George had closed 
behind them. Then he turned 
savagely round upon her, and said, 
in a thick low voice, “ ‘The mean- 
ing of this foolery ?” 

This time she looked at himn— 
looked him straight in the face with 
the utmost calmness. ‘There was 
not the least flush of colour in her 
pale face, not the slightest trembling 
of her lips, not the smallest flutter 
of her hands,—by which in woman 
agitation is so often betrayed,—as 
she said calmly, “ You are polite, 
but mysterious. And I suppose 
the journey, or something, has ren- 
dered me a little dull. I don’t 
quite follow you. What ‘ foolery’ 
are you pleased to ask the mean- 
ing of ?” 

She had the best of it so far. 
She stood erect, facing the light, 
her head thrown back, her arm 
outstretched, with nothing of bra- 
vado, but with a good deal of ear- 
nestness in her manner and air. 
Gilbert Lloyd’s head was sunk on 
his breast, his brow was knit over 
his frowning eyes, his lips tightly 
set, and his under-jaw was clenched 
and rigid. His hands were plunged 
into his pockets, and he had com- 
menced to pace the room; but at 
his wife’s question he stopped, and 


said, “What foolery! Why, the 
foolery of your conduct in those 
lodgings this day; the foolery of 
your coming down, in the first place, 
when you weren’t wanted, and of 
your conduct since you came.” 

*“T came,” said Gertrude, in a 
perfectly calm voice, and still look- 
ing him steadily in the face, “in 
pursuance of the arrangement be- 
tween us. It was your whim, when 
last I saw you, to wish for my com- 
pany here ; and you settled the time 
at which I was to come. My 
‘foolery’ so far consists in having 
exactly obeyed you.” 

“Your obedience is very charm- 
ing,” said Gilbert Lloyd with a 
sneer; “and no doubt I should 
have enjoyed your company as 
much as I generally do. Few men 
are blessed with wives embodying 
all the cardinal virtues. But circum- 
stances have changed since we made 
that arrangement. I couldn’t tell 
this man was going to die, I sup- 
pose?” 

She had purposely turned her 
face away when her husband began 
to sneer at her, and was pretending 
to occupy herself with opening her 
travelling-bag ; but as these words 
fell upon her ear, she drew herself 
to her full height, and again look- 
ing steadily at him, said, “I sup- 
pose not.” 

“ You suppose not! Why, of 
course not! By heavens, it’s enough 
to drive a man to desperation to 
be tied for life to a white-faced cat 
like this, who stands opposite him 
repeating his words, and shows no 
more interest in him than— By 
Jove,” he exclaimed, shaking his 
clenched fist at her, “I feel as if I 
could knock the life out of you !” 
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To have been struck by him 
would have been no novel experi- 
ence on Gertrude’s part. More 
than once in these paroxysms of 
temper he had seized her roughly 
by the arm or shoulder, leaving the 
livid imprint of his hand on her 
delicate flesh; and she fully ex- 
pected that he would strike her 
now. Butas he spoke he had been 
hastily pacing the room ; and it was 
not until he stopped to menace her 
that he looked in her face, and saw 
there an expression such as he had 
never seen before. Anger, terror, 
misery, obstinacy, contempt,—all 
these passions he had often seen 
mirrored in Gertrude’s features, but 
never the aversion, the horror, the 
loathing which now appeared there. 
The look seemed to paralyse him, 
for in it he divined the feelings 
of which it was the reflex. His 
extended arm dropped by his side, 
and his whole manner changed, as 
he said, “There! enough of that! 
It was hard enough for me to have 
the trouble of poor Gore’s illness 
to fight against, without anything 
else; and when you did come, 
Gertrude, I thought—well”—pull- 
ing himself together, as it were, he 
bent forward towards her, and with 
a soft look in his eyes and an inex- 
pressible tenderness in his voice, 
whispered, “I thought you might 
have brought a word of cheer and 
comfort and—and love—to your 
poor old Gilbert, who—” 

While speaking he gradually drew 
near to her, and advanced his hand 
until it touched her waist. Gertrude 
no sooner felt his clasp than, with 
a short sharp cry as if of bodily 
pain, she withdrew herself from it. 

“Don’t touch me!” she ex- 


claimed, in a voice half choked 
with sobs. Her calmness was gone, 
and her whole system was quiver- 
ing with emotion. “ For Heaven’s 
sake keep off ! Never lay your touch 
on me, in kindness or in cruelty, 
again, or you will find that the 
‘ white-faced cat’ has claws, and can 
use them.” 

Gilbert Lloyd stared for an in- 
stant in mute astonishment at his 
wife, who stood confronting him, 
her eyessparkling like glowing coals 
in the midst of her pale face, her 
hair pushed back off her forehead, 
her hands tightly clasped behind 
her head. He was cowed by this 
sudden transformation, by this first 
act of overt rebellion on Gertrude’s 
part, and thought it best to tem- 
porise. So he said, “ Why, Ger- 
trude darling, my little lady, what’s 
all—” 

“No more of that, Gilbert,” she 
interrupted, calming herself by a 
strong effort, unlocking her hands, 
and again confronting him. “Those 
pet names are things of the past 
now—of the past, which must be 
to us even more dead and more 
forgotten than it is to most people.” 

The solemnity of her tone and 
of her look angered him, and he 
said shortly, “Don’t preach, please. 
Spare yourself that.” 

“T am not preaching, Gilbert, 
and I am not—as you some- 
times tell me—acting ; but I have 
something to say which you must 
hear.” 

“Must, eh? Well, come down 
oft your stilts, and say it.” 

“Gilbert Lloyd,” said Gertrude, 
“this day you and I part for ever. 
Don’t interrupt me,” she said, as 
he made a hasty gesture; “ hear 
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me out. I knew that this would 
be the end of our hasty and ill- 
advised match ; but I did not think 
the end would come so soon. It 
has come now, and no power on 
earth would induce me to alter my 
determination.” 

“O, that’s it, is it?” said Lloyd, 
after a minute’s silence. “And this 
is my wife, if you please; this is 
the young lady who promised to 
love, honour, and obey! This wo- 
man, who now coolly talks about 
our parting for ever, is one who 
has hung about my neck a thousand 
times and—” 

“No,” exclaimed Gertrude, in- 
terrupting him, “no! This” (touch- 
ing herself lightly on the breast) 
“is your wife indeed—is the woman 
who bears your name and has borne 
your caprices; but” (again touch- 
ing herself) “ this is not the woman 
that left London this morning. I 
wish to heaven I were—I wish to 
heaven I were !” 

She uttered these last words in a 
low plaintive tone that was almost 
a wail, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“This is mere foolery and non- 
sense,” said Lloyd, after a momen- 
tary pause. ‘“‘ You wish you were, 
indeed! If you’re not the same 
woman, what the devi! has changed 
you ?” 

“Do you want to know?” she 
asked suddenly, looking up at him, 
—not eagerly, boldly, or defiantly, 
but with the expression of horror 
and loathing which he had previ- 
ously noticed. 

“No!” he replied with an oath ; 
“why should I waste my time lis- 
tening to your string of querulous 
complaints? You want a separation, 
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do you? Well, I am not disposed 
to say ‘no’ to any reasonable re- 
quest ; but if I agree to this, mind, 
it’s not to be the usual business.” 

Finding he paused, Gertrude said, 
“T scarcely understand you.” 

“ Well, I mean that ‘ parting for 
ever’ does not mean coming to- 
gether again next month, to live in 
a fool’s paradise for a week, and 
then hate each other worse than 
ever. If we part, we part for ever, 
which means that we never meet 
again on earth—or rather, that we 
begin life afresh, with the recollec- 
tion of the last few months com- 
pletely expunged. We have neither 
of us any relations to worry us with 
attempts at reconciliation ; not half- 
a-dozen men know of the fact of 
my having been married, and none 
of them have ever seen you. So 
that on both sides we start entirely 
free. It is not very likely that we 
shall ever run across each other’s 
path in the future; but if we do, 
we meet as entire strangers, and 
the fact of our having been any- 
thing to one another must never 
be brought forward to prejudice 
any scheme in which either of us 
may be engaged. Do you follow 
me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“« And does what I propose meet 
your views ?” 

“ Entirely.” 

“That's right. Curious,” said 
Lloyd, with a short, sharp laugh,— 
* curious that just as we are about 
to part, we should begin to agree. 
However, you're right, I suppose ; 
we could not hit it; we were always 
having tremendous rows, and now 
each of us can go our own way; 
and,” he added, under his breath, 
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as he glanced at Gertrude’s expres- 
sive face and trim figure, “ I don’t 
think I’ve had the worst of the 
bargain.” 

After a moment’s silence, Lloyd 
said, “What do you propose to do?” 

“T have no schemes at present,” 

xertrude replied ; “and if I had, 
you have no right to ask about 
them.” 

“ You've not taken long to shake 
off your harness, by Jove!” said 
Lloyd bitterly. “‘ However, what- 
ever you do hereafter, you must 
have something to start with now.” 
He took out a pocket-book, and 
counted from it some bank-notes. 
“ I’ve not done so badly as people 
thought,” said he; “and here are 
two hundred pounds, all my avail- 
able capital. You shall have half 
of this—here it is.” He pushed a 
roll of notes towards her. She took 


it without a word, and placed it in 


her travelling-bag. “ You'll sleep 
here to-night, I suppose ; and had 
better clear out of this place early 
to-morrow. I shall have to stay 
until after the funeral. And now, 
I suppose, that’s about all ?” 

“ All,” said Gertrude, taking up 
her travelling-bag and moving to- 
wards the door. 

“Won't you—won’t you say 
‘good-bye’ ?” said Lloyd, putting 
out his hand as she passed him. 

Gertrude made him no reply ; 
but she gathered her dress tightly 
round her, as though to preserve 
it from his touch; and on glanc- 
ing at her face Gilbert Lloyd saw 
there the same look of horror and 
loathing which had paralysed him 
even in the midst of his furious 
rage. 
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CHAPTER III. 
PROPOSED. 


Wuen Gertrude left her hus- 
band’s presence, without giving him 
any clue to her intentions for the 
future, something like bewilderment 
fell upon her for a little. It was 
not grief—no such sentiment had 
any place or share in the tumult of 
her mind. The arrangement which 
had been made, the agreement that 
had been come to, was a distinctand 
positive relief to her. It would have 
been a relief even before the late 
occurrences which had brought 
things to a crisis, and Gertrude 
neither denied nor lost sight of that 
fact. Ithad become a positive ne- 
cessity, not to be avoided, not to be 
deferred ; and it was done. When 
the door closed behind her, as she 
trod the narrow passage which di- 
vided the sitting-room in which their 
last interview had taken place from 
the bedroom in which she was to 
pass the night, Gertrude knew that 
she was relieved-—was even, in 
a dull, hardly-ascertained sort of 
way, glad, and yet she was bewild- 
ered. There was more horror in 
her mind than sorrow. For the 
hope and happiness of her own 
life, thus early blighted in their 
first bloom, she had no sentimental 
pity; she could not afford to think 
about them, even if she had had 
time, which she had not. The cir- 
cumstances of her life had aided the 
natural disposition and habits of 
her mind, and brought her to look 
steadily at facts rather than feelings, 
at results and actions rather than at 
influences and the illusions of the 
past. As a matter of fact, her life 
in all its great meanings was past, 
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and the best thing she could do 
was to banish it from memory, to 
dismiss it from contemplation as 
completely and as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Gertrude had been for many hours 
without food, and had undergone 
much and various mental agitation. 
She was conscious that the bewil- 
derment which pervaded her mind 
was in a great degree referable to 
physical exhaustion, and she re- 
solved to postpone thought and ac- 
tion until the morning. She rang 
a bell, ordered a slight meal to be 
served to her in her room, and 
having eaten and drank, went to 
bed so completely overpowered by 
the fatigue and restrained excite- 
ment of the day, that she fell asleep 
immediately. The calm summer 
night, unvisited by darkness, passed 
over, and witnessed only her un- 
broken rest—a grand privilege of 
her youth. 

Gilbert Lloyd remained for some 
time in the room where Gertrude 
had left him, walking to and fro 
before the windows, lost in thought. 
The passion and excitement of the 
day had not been without theireffect 
on himalso, and certain components 
mingled with them in his casewhich 
had no existence in the sum of Ger- 
trude’s suffering—doubt, dread, sus- 
pense, uncertainty. What did Ger- 
trude mean? What still remained 
hidden, after that terrible interview 
in which so much had been reveal- 
ed? What was still unexplained, 
after all that dreary and hopeless ex- 
planation? These questions, which 
he could not answer, which it was 
his best hope might never be an- 
swered, troubled Gilbert Lloyd 
sorely. That the agreement which 
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had been made between him and 
his wife was highly satisfactory to 
him he knew as clearly as Gertrude 
knew it ; but in the way in which it 
had been brought about, in the 
manner of its decision, the advant- 
age had been Gertrude’s. Gilbert 
Lloyd did not like that, though this 
parting was so utter and so final 
that he might well have dismissed 
all such considerations, and turned 
his back upon the past, as he had 
proposed to do in reality, and as 
he did not entertain a doubt that 
Gertrude woulddo in downright real 
earnest, never bestowing so much 
thought or memory on him again as 
to produce the smallest practical 
effect upon her future life. Heknew 
that he had achieved a great success 
that day; that this final separation 
between himself and Gertrude was 
an event in every way desirable, and 
which he would have hailed with 
satisfaction at any period since he 
had wearied of her and begun to 
regard marriage as the very worst 
and stupidest of all mistakes ;—a 
mental process which had com- 
menced surprisingly soon after he 
had made the blunder. But, 
somehow, Gilbert Lloyd did not 
taste the flavour of success. It was 
not sufficiently unmingled for the 
palate of a man of despotic self- 
will, and the ultra intolerance of 
complete callousness and scoun- 
drelism. At length he checked 
himself in his monotonous walk, 
and muttering, “ Yes, I'll go back; 
it’s safest,” he rang the bell. 

His summons was not obeyed 
with remarkable alacrity—waiters 
and chambermaids had had a hard 
time of it at the George of late; 
but a waiter did at length present 
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himself. By this time the news of 
a “sporting gent’s” death in the 
immediate vicinity had reached the 
George, and the man looked at 
Lloyd with the irrational curiosity 
invariably excited by the sight of 
anyone who has been recently in 
close contact with crime, horror, or 
grief. 

“T rang to tell you I shall send 
my traps down from Pavilion-place, 
but I shall not sleep here,” said 
Lloyd ; “I shall come up to break- 
fast in the morning, though.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the man; 
and Gilbert Lloyd took up his hat 
and walked out. He called for a 


minute at Pavilion-place, and spoke 
a few words to Mrs. Bush, who gave 
him a latchkey, then went away 
again ; and the morning hours were 
well on when he let himself quietly 
into the lodging-house and threw 


himself on the bed in the back 
parlour. 

The window of the “ two-pair 
front” was open, and the fresh 
breeze, sea-scented, blew in through 
the aperture, and faintly stirred the 
drapery of the bed. Presently the 
sun rose, and before long a bright 
ray streamed through the green 
blind, and a wavering bar of light 
shimmered fantastically across the 
sheet which decently veiled thedead 
man’s face. 


Gertrude Lloyd went down to the 
railway station early on the follow- 
ing morning, and before Gilbert had 
made his appearance at the George. 
She had not passed unnoticed at 
that hostelry. In the first place, 
she was too young and handsome 
to pass unnoticed anywhere during 
a sojourn of sufficient duration to 
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give people time to look at her, if 
so disposed. In the second place, 
there was something odd about her. 
She was evidently the wife of the 
gentleman who had brought her to 
the hotel, and had then changed his 
mind about staying, and gone away 
so abruptly. Here she was now 
going away without seeing him; 
calling for her bill and paying it, 
“quite independent like ;” as a 
chambermaid, with a very proper 
reverence for masculine superiority, 
remarked ; setting offalone, perfectly 
cool and comfortable. “ There’s 
been a tiff, that’s it, and more’s the 
pity,” was the conclusion arrived at 
by the waiter and the chambermaid, 
who agreed that Gertrude was very 
pretty, and “uncommon young, to 
be sure, to be so very off-handed.” 

Mrs. Bush, too, did not omit to 
inquire for the handsome young 
lady who had got “ the better” of 
her so very decidedly. “ She’s off to 
London, first train in the morning,” 
said Lloyd. ‘“ There was no good 
in her staying here for all this sad 
affair. J can’t avoid it, of course ; 
but she is better out of it all.” 
After which explanation, Mrs. Bush 
thought, sagaciously, that leaving 
one’s husband in an unpleasant po- 
sition, and getting safe out of it one’s 
self, was not a very affectionate 
proceeding ; and that Mrs. Lloyd, 
if she really was very fond of her 
husband, at all events did not make 
the fact obtrusively evident. 

But Gertrude Lloyd had not 
gone to London. Her mind had 
been actively at work from an early 
hour in the morning, and, strength- 
ened and refreshed by rest, she 
had been able to employ it to good 
purpose. Her first resolve was, not 
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to go to the lodgings she and her 
husband had occupied in London 
any more. She had no wish to 
embarrass his proceedings in any 
way. She desired to carry out their 
contract in both letter and spirit, 
and to disappear at once and com- 
pletely from his life. So she left 
a note for Gilbert Lloyd at the 
George, containing the words : 
“ Please have everything belong- 
ing to me sent to Mrs. Bloxam’s ;” 
and then took her way to the sta- 
tion, and her place in an early 
train for Worthing. Gertrude was 
alone in the carriage, and she pro- 
fited by the circumstance to tear 
up and throw out of window a 
letter or two, and sundry bills on 
which her name, “ Mrs. Lloyd,” 
@pyeared. Her initials only were 
stamped on her travelling-bag. The 
letters disposed of, she drew off 


her wedding-ring, and without an 


instant’s hesitation for sentimen- 
tal regret, dropped it on to the 
rails. Then she sat still and looked 
out at the landscape. Her face 
was quite calm now, but the traces 
of past agitation were on it. The 
first person to whom Gertrude 
Lloyd should speak to-day would 
not be struck by the contrast be- 
tween her assured, self-possessed 
manner and her extreme youth, as 
Mrs. Bush had been impressed by 
it only yesterday. 

Arrived at Worthing, Gertrude 
had no difficulty in securing quiet 
and respectable lodgings, away 
from the sea, and not far out 
of the town. It was in a small 
house, forming one of a row of 
small houses, with climbing roses 
about the windows, and common 
but fragrant flowers in a lilliputian 
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strip of garden-plot on either side 
of the door. On the opposite side 
of the road was a row of gardens 
corresponding to the houses, re- 
markable for numerous arbours of 
curiously small dimensions and 
great variety and ingenuity of con- 
struction ; likewise for the profu- 
sion and luxuriance with which 
they grew scarlet-runners and nas- 
turtiums. In one of these houses 
Gertrude engaged a sunny parlour 
and bedroom for a week certain ; 
and then, having explained to the 
woman of the house that she was a 
governess, and was about to enter 
on a new situation, but was not 
certain when she would be re- 
quired to proceed to the house of 
her employers, she set herself to 
the carrying out of the plans she 
had formed that morning, and, asa 
first step, wrote the following letter: 

“7 Warwick-place, Worthing. 

Monday. 

“ My pEAR Mrs. BLoxaM,— 
You will probably be very much 
surprised to receive a letter from 
me, and I am not less astonished to 
find myself writing to you. Though 
you were kind to me, after a fashion, 
while I lived at the Vale House, 
the circumstances under which I 
quitted your protection, and the 
events which have since occurred, 
were of a nature to render me un- 
willing to open up any communica- 
tion with you, and to make it ex- 
tremely improbable that I should 
ever be called on to do so. I re- 
tain some pleasant and grateful re- 
collections of you and of my child- 
hood, when I was, on the whole, 
happy ; and I remember in parti- 
cular, and with especial gratitude, 
that you put down, with the high 
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hand of authority, the very natural 
inclination of the other girls to 
ridicule and oppress me, because 
I had no relations to give me pre- 
sents, take me out, and beg half- 
holidays for all the pupils on the 
strength of their visits, and be- 
cause my holidays were always 
passed at school. You will won- 
der what I am coming to, and 
why, if it be anything important, 
I should recall these seemingly 
trivial things by the way; but I 
do so in order to remind myself, 
and to gain courage in so doing, 
of the only protection and friend- 
ship I have ever received from a 
woman,—now, when I need pro- 
tection and friendship very, very 
much, and am about to ask you 
to extend them to me. 

* When I left you as I did, and 
married the man who had induced 
me to deceive you as I did (do 
not suppose I want to extenuate 
my own share in the matter, or 
throw the blame on him because I 
mention him thus), you told me, 
in the only letter you ever addressed 
to me, that I had made a bad mis- 
take, and should inevitably find it 
out sooner or later. You were dis- 
tinctly and unerringly right. I did 
make a bad mistake—a worse mis- 
take than anyone but myself can 
ever know or guess ; and I have 
found it out sooner instead of later. 
I have known it for a long time ; 
but now circumstances have arisen 
which oblige me to act on my 
knowledge, and a separation has 
taken place between my husband 
and myself. Not a separation in 
the ordinary sense, with the tie re- 
pudiated and yet retained ; but a 
separation by which each has un- 


dertaken to cease to exist for the 
other. I have no relations, so far 
as I know. If I have any, you and 
you alone are aware of the fact, 
and know who they are. I have 
no prejudices to offend, no posi- 
tion to forfeit. Gilbert Lloyd and 
I have parted never to meet again, 
as we both hope; never, under any 
circumstances, to recognise or in- 
terfere with one another. I have 
no friends, except I may venture 
to call you a friend ; and to you 
alone can I now turn for assistance. 
I would say for advice, but that 
the time for that is past. There 
is nothing to be done now but to 
act upon the resolution which has 
been taken. 

“‘ My plan for the future is this : 
I have roo/., and a voice whose 
quality you know, and which has 
improved since I was at the Vale 
House ; so that I know it to be of 
the best kind, and in the best order, 
for concert-singing at least, perhaps 
ultimately for opera. I intend to 
become a public singer ; but I must 
have more teaching, and the means 
of living in the mean time ; so that 
the small sum in my possession 
may be expended upon the teach- 
ing and training of my voice. From 
many indications, which I perfectly 
remember, but need not enter into 
here, I have reason to believe that 
I was a profitable pupil to you ; 
that from some source unknown 
to me you received sums of money 
for my maintenance and education 
of an amount which was very well 
worth having. I do not say this 
in any way to disparage the ha- 
bitual kindness with which you 
treated me, and which I have al- 
ways acknowledged gratefully, but 
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because I am about to propose a 
bargain to you, and wish to assure 
myself that I have some grounds 
for doing so, and for counting upon 
your acquiescence. 

“Will you receive me at the Vale 
House for one year free of charge, 
in the capacity of a teacher for the 
junior classes, and giving me suf- 
ficient time to enable me to take 
music-lessons and practise singing ? 
If you will do this, and thus enable 
me, if I find my voice fulfils my 
expectations, to earn a livelihood 
for myself in an independent fa- 
shion, I will undertake to repay the 
cost out of my earnings. Pos- 
sessing, as you do, the knowledge, 
if not of my parentage, at least of 
some person who became volun- 
tarily responsible for my support 
during several years, you may per- 
haps be able, unless I am consi- 
dered to have sacrificed all claim 
on my unknown connections by 
my marriage, to procure from them 
a little more assistance for me ; but 
you must not make any attempt to 
do so if such an attempt should in- 
volve the revelation of my secret. 
I presume, if anyone exists whom 
it concerned, you made known my 
marriage. That circumstance is 
the last to be known about me; 
henceforth Gertrude Lloyd has no 
more existence than Gertrude Keith. 

“Tf you should accede to my re- 
quest. it will be necessary for me 
to know whether any of the girls 
now under your charge were at the 
Vale House when I left it, also 
whether you have any servants now 
likely to recognise me. I shall 
await your answer with much 
anxiety. Should it be unfavour- 
able, I must endeavour to devise 
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some other method of carrying out 
the fixed purpose of my future life; 
and at present no possible alterna- 
tive presents itself to my mind. 
In conclusion, I beg that you will 
decide quickly. I shall be here 
only one week ; that expired, if you 
do not answer me, or if you answer 
me unfavourably, I must face the 
problem to which just now I see 
no solution. Address Miss Grace 
Lambert.— Yours sincerely, 

“ GERTRUDE LLoyp.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SETTLED. 


THE Vale House, Hampstead, was 
admirably suited in point of size 
and situation for a boarding-school 
or “establishment” for young ladies. 
It stood in its own grounds, which, 
though not really extensive, had 
been made the most of, and con- 
trived to look as if there were a 
great deal more of them than there 
really was ; and it commanded an 
extensive prospect from the upper 
windows, well elevated above the 
jealous walls which guarded the 
youth and beauty committed to 
Mrs. Bloxam’s charge from contact 
with the outer world. Occasion- 
ally, or at least in one instance, as 
will presently appear, the security 
had not been altogether so inviol- 
able as might have been desired; 
but, on the whole, the “ establish- 
ment” at Vale House maintained 


_and deserved a high character. A 


heavy, square, roomy, red-brick 
mansion, with its windows cased 
in white stone, and a coat-of-arms 
sculptured in the same material, 
but now nearly undecipherable, in- 
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serted over the heavy mahogany 
hall-door,—the Vale House be- 
longed to a period of architecture 
when contract-building was un- 
known, when the art of “ running- 
up” houses was yet undiscovered, 
and a family mansion among the 
middle-classes meant a house in 
which fathers and sons and grand- 
sons intended to live and die, un- 
beguiled by “ splendid opportuni- 
ties” into constant migrations and 
rapid changes in their style and 
manner of living. 

The Vale House had, however, 
suffered from the changes and in- 
novations of the age; and the 


grandson of its last hereditary in- 
habitant now dwelt in splendour 
in a west-end “ place,” forming an 
“annexe” to a square of ultra- 
fashionable pretensions and _per- 
formances, and looked and spoke 
as though he had never even heard 


the name of a locality more north- 
ern or more distant from the 
centre of civilisation than the Mar- 
ble Arch. If the Townleys were 
oblivious of the Vale House, so 
was the Vale House of them. Ex- 
cept among such of the inhabitants 
of Hampstead as were careful and 
religious conservators of tradition, 
the origin and history of the Vale 
House had been forgotten; and a 
general notion prevailed that it had 
always been a school. The pupils— 
with the exception of such as were 
of a romantic turn of mind and 
given to the association of all old 
houses having plenty of room in 
them with the Orphan of the Forest 
and the Children of the Abbey— 
hated the place, and believed that 
it must always have witnessed the 
incarceration of unoffending girl- 
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hood. The ancient and much-ef- 
faced armorial bearings awakened 
no compassionate respect in the 
minds of these haughty young 
creatures, but rather a lively scorn. 
“Old Bloxam was only a sea-cap- 
tain, and she was a governess in 
some old lord’s family, and they 
set her up in the school, and she 
gives herself airs as if she was a 
lady,” they would remark, under 
the influence of irritation, arising 
from causes gastronomic or other- 
wise ; and the caricaturing of these 
armorial bearings was a favourite 
jeu @esprit among the livelier and 
cleverer section of Mrs. Bloxam’s 
pupils. 

The school at the Vale House 
had been of late years a very pro- 
sperous undertaking. Mrs. Blox- 
am’s connection was among the 
rich and respectable mercantile 
community, not the shop-keeping, 
be it known: she observed with 
the utmost strictness the distinction 
between wholesale and retail trades, 
and especially affected the learned 
professions. In Gertrude’s time, two 
daughters of a Scotch baronet had 
effectively represented the real aris- 
tocracy ; but they were “finished” 
long since, and had returned to the 
land of their birth, having learned 
to braid their sandy locks, and to 
tone down their hereditary freckles, 
and equally hereditary accents, to 
the admiration of all Glen Houla- 
ghan. ‘The real aristocracy was 
quite unrepresented at the Vale 
House, but the “ British-merchant” 
element flourished there. Mrs. 
Bloxam had prospered of late 
years, and was now in circum- 
stances which permitted her to 
contemplate retiring from the la- 
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bours of school-keeping,—in which 
she had never pretended to herself 
to find a congenial occupation,—as 
a not impossible, indeed not even 
a very remote, contingency. 

Mrs. Bloxam was not at all like 
the conventional schoolmistress ; 
she as little resembled the Pinker- 
ton as the Flathers type; and 
despite the contemptuous com- 
ments of her pupils was very lady- 
like indeed, both in appearance 
and manners. She was a tall 
slight woman, very fair of hair and 
complexion, with blue eyes, which 
were a little hard in expression, 
and a little shifty; with an inex- 
pressive mouth, a graceful figure, 
and a good deal of character and 
decision in her voice, gestures, 
and movements. She had pur- 
chased the Vale House from its 
former proprietor, a distant relative 
of her own and, like herself, a 
schoolmistress, on highly advanta- 
geous terms, when she was a new- 
made widow, and a very young 
woman ; and now she hoped, after 
a year or two, to dispose of it on 
terms by no means so advanta- 
geous to the purchaser. But this 
hope Mrs. Bloxam had not spoken 
of to anyone. She was of silent 
and secretive temperament, and 
liked to make up her mind com- 
pletely, and in every detail, to any 
plan of action which she contem- 
plated before making it known to 
any friend or acquaintance. Her 
man of business was Mrs. Bloxam’s 
sole confidant, and even he knew 
no more of her affairs than was in- 
dispensable to their safe and profit- 
able conduct. 

Mr. Dexter would have been as 
ignorant as any mere acquaintance 
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of Mrs. Bloxam’s—as any of the 
young girls asleep in the white 
beds, standing in long ranges in 
the “lofty and well-ventilated dor- 
mitories” which formed so im- 
portant a feature in the prospectus 
that eloquently set forth the ad- 
vantages of the Vale House “ es- 
tablishment”—of the nature of the 
contents ofa bundle of letters which 
Mrs. Bloxam set herself to peruse, 
late on the same evening on which 
Gertrude Lloyd’s letter reached 
her well-shaped hands. Only one 
individual in the world besides 
Mrs. Bloxam knew that the letters 
which she was now engaged in 
reading had ever been written ; and 
their writer would probably have 
been surprised—as they did not 
contain any guarantees for the pay- 
ment of money—had he known that 
they were still in existence. 

Gertrude’s letter had reached 
Mrs. Bloxam just at the hour at 
which the concluding ceremonial 
of the school-day routine was 
about to be performed. She laid 
it aside until prayers and the 
formal leave-taking for the night 
insisted upon at the Vale House 
as essential to the due inculcation 
of good breeding had been gone 
through ; and then, in the welcome 
retirement and solitude of her own 
sitting-room, seated before her own 
particular bureau, and with her 
own particular supper in tempting 
perspective, Mrs. Bloxam read, not 
without sympathy mingling with 
her astonishment, the letter of her 
quondam pupil. 

Mrs. Bloxam read the letter once 
and laid it down, and thought 
very profoundly for some minutes. 
Then she took it up and read it 
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again, and once more fell into a 
fit of musing. The bureau before 
which she had seated herself had 
a number of small drawers at the 
side. One of these Mrs. Bloxam 
opened, and selected from among 
its neatly-arranged contents a 
packet, tied with green ribbon 
and docketed : ‘‘ Lord S , from 
185- to 186-." The parcel con- 
tained twenty letters, and Mrs. 
Bloxam read them all through. 
The task did not occupy much 
time ; the writing was large and 
clear, her sight was strong and 
quick. When she had read the 
letters, she replaced them in the 
order which she had temporarily 
disturbed, retied the packet, and 
locked it away in the drawer 
whence she had taken it. Then 
she arranged a sheet of paper on 
the blotting-pad before her, took 
up a pen, and began to write with 


a rapid hand what was evidently 
intended to be a long letter. 

But in the middle of the third 
page Mrs. Bloxam changed her 


mind. “Safer not, better not,” she 
muttered to herself; “ the written 
letter remains. Witness these ;” 
and she inclined her pen-handle 
towards the drawer in which she 
had just replaced the packet of 
letters ; “time will show whether 
she had better know, or not know.” 

Then Mrs. Bloxam tore the 
sheet, the third page of which she 
had begun to write on, into frag- 
ments sufficiently minute to defy 
the curiosity and the ingenuity of 
the most prying and ingenious of 
housemaids, and replaced it by 
another, on which she wrote the 
following words : 
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«“ The Vale House, Hampstead, 
Tuesday night. 

* My DEAR GERTRUDE,—I have 
your letter. I accede to your re- 
quest, and will make arrangements 
in reference to the proposal which 
you have submitted to me. None 
of the girls now here have any 
recollection of you. There are 
several younger members of the 
families whose older. girls were 
here ; but your change of name 
prevents that being of any conse- 
quence. The servants were all 
changed at the Easter Term. Let 
me know when it will suit you to 
come here ; and believe me yours 
sincerely, 

* ELINOR BLOXAM.” 


When she had read this _ brief 
note over, addressed it to Miss 
Grace Lambert, and placed it in 
the appointed spot for all letters 
to be despatched by the morning 
post, Mrs. I'loxam sat down to her 
solitary supper with a well-satisfied 
expression of countenance. 

It was nearly eleven years since 
Gertrude Keith, a handsome, in- 
telligent, and self-willed child of 
eight years old, had been confided 
to the care of Mrs. Bloxam and 
the advantages, educational and 
otherwise, of the Vale House. 
The letters which Mrs. Bloxam 
had read, that summer night, 
formed the greater part of all the 
correspondence which had been 
addressed to her by the individual 
who had placed the child under 
her protection, and whose confi- 
dence Mrs. Bloxam had won, and 
to a certain extent undeniably 
deserved. It had been stipulated 
that Gertrude Keith was to be 
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kept in ignorance of her parentage, 
and of the circumstances under 
which she had been placed in Mrs. 
Bloxam’s establishment ; and this 
condition the schoolmistress had 
conscientiously observed. Gertrude 
knew nothing of her own origin. She 
was believed by her companions, 
and she believed herself, to be an 
orphan girl, without any living re- 
latives. 

Gertrude Keith was the natural 
daughter of Lord Sandilands, a 
nobleman whose wild youth had 
given place to a correct and irre- 
proachable middle age, which stage 
of life he had now passed, and was 
beginning the downward descent. 
He had placed the child under the 
care of Mrs. Bloxam, who had been 
formerly a governess in the family 
of his sister, Lady Marchmont, and 
who retained the confidence and 


regard ofherformer employers, after 
she had made the adventurous and 
unsuccessful experiment of matri- 


mony. Certain circumstances con- 
nected with the little girl’s birth 
and the early death of her ill-starred 
mother made Lord Sandilands 
shrink from seeing her, with strange 
and strong aversion ; and one of 
the conditions to which he had re- 
quired Mrs. Bloxam’s consent and 
adherence was, that his name was 
never to be spoken to the child, 
and that, except in the event of her 
illness or death, he was to be spared 
all communications respecting her, 
except at certain stated intervals. 
These conditions had been scrupu- 
lously observed ; and Gertrude’s 
childhood had been as happy as 
any childhood passed under such 
exceptional conditions could. be. 
She was a handsome, healthy, 
VOL. I. 
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brave, independent-spirited child, 
who did not give much trouble, and 
who held her own against the envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness of that world in miniature 
—a girls’ boarding-school. As for 
Mrs. Bloxam, she liked the hand- 
some, sturdy child, and she liked 
the stylish graceful girl, who de- 
veloped herself so rapidly from tha 
promising childhood. Then Ger- 
trude was not a troublesome, while 
she was a very lucrative, pupil; and 
there was an agreeable certainty 
about the very liberal payments 
made on her account by Lord 
Sandilands, and an equally agree- 
able uncertainty about the period 
of the girl’s removal from the Vale 
House, which formed an exception 
to the rule in general cases; and 
Mrs. Bloxam highly appreciated 
both these advantages. A portion 
of the correspondence which Mrs. 
Bloxam had read on the evening 
on which she had received Ger- 
trude’s letter referred to the time 
when she should have attained to 
womanhood, and her school-days 
should be over. It was Lord San- 
dilands’ wish that the arrangement 
made for her in her childhood 
should continue ; that Mrs. Bloxam 
should act as her protectress; that 
the girl should remain with her, 
until she should feel indisposed to 
stay at the Vale House any longer, 
or should decide upon some man- 
ner of life for herself. “In any of 
these cases,” said Gertrude’s un- 
known father in one of his letters, 
“on your communicating the facts 
to me, I will make the best arrange- 
ment for Gertrude within my 
power.” 

It was not very long after this 

G 
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had been written, though much be- 
fore the time at which either her 
father or Mrs. Bloxam had contem- 
plated the probability of any change 
in Gertrude’s life, or of the girl’s 
taking her destiny into her own 
hands, that an accident made her 
acquainted with Gilbert Lloyd. 
She had not shared any of the 
early romance and follies of her 
companions: the “young gentle- 
men” of Dr. Waggle’s “ establish- 
ment” had had no charm, singly 
or collectively, for her ; the doctor, 
the chemist, the music and drawing 
masters, even the Italian signor, 
who made singing-lessons a delight, 
and was so fascinating, though he 
used his hair-brush sparingly, and 
his nail-brush not at all,—each and 
all were perfectly without attraction 
or danger for the young girl, who 
seemed to ignore or despise all the 
petty flirtations and manceuverings 
of her schoolfellows. 

Of and for not one of the young 
girls under her care had Mrs. 
Bloxam less fear or anxiety. Ger- 
trude was proud and stately, and 
though tall for her seventeen years, 
and firm as well as graceful of out- 
line, and though she had made fair 
progress with her education, and 
in her musical studies was notably 
in the van, there was something 
childlike about her still, something 
which kept Mrs. Bloxam in a happy 
condition of unsuspecting tranquil- 
lity. 

But all Gertrude Keith’s child- 
like peace and passionless calm 
vanished when she met Gilbert 
Lloyd, at a house where Mrs. 
Bloxam was in the habit of visiting 
during the vacations, and whither 
he brought Gertrude, in order to 


avoid leaving her to the portentous 
solitude of the Vale House, in the 
absence of her companions. The 
girl fell in love with the young 
man—who paid her quiet, stealthy, 
underhand attentions—with a sud- 
denness and a vehemence which 
would have alarmed anyone who 
loved her, for the future of a woman 
endowed with so imaginative, sen- 
sitive, and passionate a nature. All 
the dormant romance, of which no 
one had suspected the existence in 
Gertrude’s nature, whose awakening 
no one perceived, when the time 
came was aroused into force and ac- 
tion, and the girl was transformed. 
Now was the time at which the 
instinct, the care, the love, the 
caution of a mother, would have 
been needed to guide, direct, and 
save Gertrude from her own un- 
disciplined fancy, from her own 
untaught impulses. But Gertrude 
had no such aid extended to her. 
Mrs. Bloxam, a good woman in her 
way, and of more than average in- 
telligence, had no feelings towards 
the girl which even bordered on 
the maternal; and the habitual au- 
thority of the schoolmistress was 
naturally in some degree abrogated 
by the fact that it was vacation- 
time. She was not of a very con- 
fiding or unsuspicious disposition ; 
but she had, unconsciously to her- 
self, to deal in Gilbert Lloyd with 
one who knew well how to lull sus- 
picion, and he in his turn found 
an apt pupil in Gertrude. They 
met again and again; the girl’s 
beauty, freshness, and daring had 
a strong charm for a man like 
Lloyd; and for the first time since 
he had had to calculate life’s 
chances closely, and to rely upon 
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himself for the indulgences and 
luxuries which alone made life 
worth having to a man of his tem- 
perament, he committed the blun- 
der of gratifying feeling at the ex- 
pense of prudence. He did not 
fall in love with Gertrude quite so 
precipitately or so violently as she 
fell in love with him, but the se- 
cond meeting did for him what 
the first had done for her; and in 
Gilbert Lloyd’s case, to form a de- 
sire was to resolve to achieve it, 
at whatever cost to others, at what- 
ever sacrifice of personal honour, 
provided it did not entail public 
disgrace, such gratification might 
necessitate or involve. 

The vacation enjoyed by the 
pupils, and not less enjoyed by 
the proprietor, of the Vale House, 
was within three days of its expira- 
tion, when a housemaid belonging 
to the establishment reported Miss 
Gertrude Keith “missing ;” and the 
search and anxiety consequent on 
the intelligence were terminated by 
a letter from the fugitive, informing 
Mrs. Bloxam that she had been 
married the same morning to Gil- 
bert Lloyd by special license, and 
was then about to start for a short 
continental excursion. 

Mrs. Bloxam was very much 
shocked, and very much annoyed, 
in the first place, that the event 
should have happened at all; in 
the second, that Gilbert Lloyd, of 
whom she knew something, and 
cordially disapproved what she did 
know, should be the hero of an 
affair certain to bring her into dis- 
credit with Lord Sandilands, and 
likely, if she did not contrive to 
hide it very skilfully, to bring her 
school into discredit with the pub- 


lic. She had no doubt as to the 
veracity of Gertrude’s story, no 
doubt that Lloyd had really mar- 
ried her—a copy of the certificate 
of the marriage was enclosed in her 
letter; but she bitterly regretted 
her own blindness and negligence, 
and, to do her justice, felt not a 
little for the girl’s probable fate. 

Mrs. Bloxam rapidly perceived 
the advantage to be derived from 
the circumstance that the untoward 
event of Gertrude’s elopement had 
taken place during the vacation. 
She summoned all the servants, in- 
formed them that Miss Keith had 
left the Vale House under certain 
unpleasant circumstances which it 
was not necessary to explain ; that 
any indiscreet reference to the cir- 
cumstance made to the other pupils 
on the reassembling of the school 
would be visited by condign pu- 
nishment in the forfeiture of the 
offender's place ; and then dismissed 
them, to assemble downstairs in 
their own domain and learn all the 
particulars from the housemaid, 
who was in Gertrude’s confidence, 
and had been liberally bribed by 
Gilbert Lloyd to facilitate and con- 
nive at all the preliminary meetings 
which had resulted in the elope- 
ment. 

To this proceeding succeeded a 
period of reflection on the part of 
Mrs. Bloxam. Should she inform 
Lord Sandilands of the events that 
had taken place? Should she tell 
him how much sooner than she 
had calculated upon, Gertrude had 
taken the decision of her fate into 
her own hands? Should she tell 
him that the time to which she had 
looked forward as an eventuality, 
which might come about in a couple 
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of years, had already taken place, 
and that now was the opportunity 
for fulfilling the intentions which he 
had continuously, if vaguely, ex- 
pressed in his letters to her? Mrs. 
Bloxam debated this question with 
herself, and self-interest loudly and 
persistently advised her to silence. 
Lord Sandilands had never seen 
the girl, had never even hinted at 
seeing her, had indeed distinctly 
disclaimed any intention of ever 
seeing her. Nothing could be more 
improbable than that he should 
find out what had occurred. If she 
should continue to apply to his 
solicitor for the money which he 
was authorised to pay her at cer- 
tain intervals, no suspicion of any 
change in the state of affairs could 
arise. And the money would be 
very welcome to her. By resorting 
to the simple expedient of holding 


her tongue, she might avoid scan- 
dal, avoid doing herself the injury 
which she must necessarily inflict 
upon her school by the admission 
of an elopement having taken place 
from within its walls, and secure a 
sum of money which would be 


both useful and agreeable. To be 
sure, the day of reckoning must 
come, but not yet ; and if ever she 
should have it in her power to do 
any service or kindness to the poor 
misguided girl, who would cer- 
tainly inevitably come, or she (Mrs. 
Bloxam) was much mistaken in 
Gilbert Lloyd, to need service and 
kindness before much time should 
have gone over her, she pledged 
herself, to herself, to show her all 
the kindness in her power, unre- 
servedly and heartily. Thus did 
Mrs. Bloxam make the devil’s bar- 
gain with herself; and very suc- 
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cessfu. * did she pursue the line of 
conduct which she had determined 
to follow, from the period of Ger- 
trude Keith’s elopement to that 
evening on which she had received 
the no-longer-deluded girl’s letter, 
two years and a half later. 

With the fatal facility which re- 
sults from impunity, Mrs. Bloxam 
had almost ceased to remember 
Gertrude, and had quite ceased to 
feel uneasiness regarding the con- 
cealment she had practised towards 
Lord Sandilands, and the appro- 
priation of the sum of money which 
he paid to her yearly. But with 
the perusal of Gertrude’s letter the 
subject again arose in her mind, 
and, as was Mrs. Bloxam’s habit, 
she faced it steadily and considered 
it maturely. Gertrude’s preposition 
was not an entirely pleasing one. 
There was a certain responsibility 
attaching to assuming the charge 
ofa young woman so strangely situ- 
ated ; and the present acceptation 
of the trust might involve Mrs. 
Bloxam in difficulties and dilem- 
mas to which she was by no means 
blind or insensible. But, on the 
other hand, she saw in Gertrude’s 
return a perfect security against the 
divulgement of her decidedly un- 
pleasant secret. Should Lord San- 
dilands now make any inquiry about 
Gertrude, she should experience no 
difficulty in satisfying him or any 
representative he might send. Even 
should the change of name become 
known—a contingency which a little 
well-timed manceuvering might pre- 
vent—Mrs. Bloxam could afford to 
trust to her own ingenuity to find 
a reason for that proceeding which 
should satisfy all querists. Ger- 
trude’s own interest and safety were 
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now concerned in preserving the 
secret of her elopement, her mar- 
riage, and the duration of her ab- 
sence from the Vale House ; while 
the offer of her services as teacher 
to the junior classes was sufficiently 
valuable to leave Mrs. Bloxam still 
a gainer to the full extent of the 
annual stipend, even when Ger- 
trude’s maintenance and needful 
expenses should be taken into ac- 
count—a calculation which Mrs. 


Bloxam made very accurately and 
minutely, and which was very much 
in her line. 

The result of the cogitations to 
which Mrs. Bloxam gave herself 
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up after she had read Gertrude’s 
letter has already appeared. On 
the following day she received from 
Mrs. Lloyd a few brief lines of ac- 
knowledgment and thanks ; and the 
Saturday of the week which had 
begun with the death of Harvey 
Gore and the final parting between 
Gilbert Lloyd and his young wife 
witnessed the installation of a new 
inmate, holding an anomalous po- 
sition—partly parlour-boarder and 
partly pupil-teacher—at the Vale 
House. This new inmate was 
known to her companions and 
pupils, in short to all concerned, 
as Miss Grace Lambert. 


Prologue. 











RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 


Tue Duke of Brigadia, who owns a 
Scotch county or two, and is our 
young Prince’s Poins, dancing the 
double-shuffle as a fas seu/ in the 
refreshment-room; one of the stern- 
est and proudest of our field-officers 
hob-nobbing with a compact knot 
of Brussels tradesmen ; a West-end 
tobacconist, in scarlet and plumes, 
lounging languidly against a door- 
way, and criticising beauty through 
his eye-glass as censoriously as any 
guardsman ; a philanthropic peer, 
who, having just “ settled” a sham 
mendicant in three and a half easy 
rounds, is now misguiding his fair- 
haired beauteous lady into entering 
the room with the commonalty, in- 
stead of at the sacred door devoted 
to their order ; ¢/e initial aspirate of 
the Zimes crushing down the stairs 
against the crowd, as if breathing 
space were more than suffrages, and 
elbow-room than international law; 
Mademoiselle Leah, the face-en- 
ameller; Kurlee, who looks a hand- 
some Plunger from his eyebrows 
to his heels, and who keeps a Hay- 
market night-house, where you may 
have “ the office” the night before 
any great fight ; Mr. Omnium, who, 
as Mr. Ruskin said the other day 
of Mr. Carlyle, seems “old and 
clean,” and gazes from his lofty 
height—a_ black-and-white _light- 
house in a raging sea of gaudy 
silk and cloth—as serenely as if 
prince, peer, and beauty were so 
many Dorsetshire labourers, to be 


dealt with by his pen; a brawny, 
rosy, loud-voiced baronet, looking 
so jolly and good-tempered in his 
diplomatic uniform, that I forgive 
him for stopping the mail -train 
whenever I go to Ireland, in order 
that his highness may alight, or 
his highness’s parcels be left at 
Tamaroo, which borough he and 
his illustrious father before him 
have represented many years ; the 
vivacious lord who treats his consti- 
tuents with so much good-humoured 
contempt that hemakes them scram- 
ble for cigars, even while professing 
to solicit their free and independent 
votes,—now fresh from Bumbledon 
flatteries,—bowing and smiling in 
his scarlet coat, as if Mr. Bernal 
Osborne’s dog would live to fight 
another Day ; another noble lord, 
his successor at Bumbledon, pro- 
menading the line just roped off 
the centre of the ball-room, with 
an evident relish for the common 
ground enclosed :—such are some 
of the London celebrities pointed 
out to me, Rusticus, the young 
man from the country, at the grand 
Ball given to the Belgians at the 
Agricultural Hall. 

Oberon has provided me with a 
magic pass, with which, together 
with a little ingenuity and hardi- 
hood, I contrive to annihilate bar- 
riers, appropriate seats, defeat the 
watchfulness of warders, and present 
myself to royalty. I see everything, 
hear everything, know everybody. 
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Oberon is Asmodeus too, and with a 
touch of his crutch cracks a reputa- 
tion as easily as if it were an egg. 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave, sings the poet; and no stair 
or path in this brilliant wilder- 
ness of splendour but leads up to 
some stern and cynical exposure 
from my friend. First, I am in- 
structed to silently show my pass, 
and to press my hand to my lips, 
and push on impassively, if ques- 
tions are asked or opposition raised. 
“They can’t possibly tell that you’re 
not a pasha who’s chosen to don 
English attire,” whispered my Men- 
tor; “and if the pass fails, you 
must just fall back upon your 
dramatic power, and play the 
Turk.” Thus it was I had the hap- 
piness to seat myself among the 
flower of the aristocracy, to sup 
magnificently, to interchange jo- 
cund but silent familiarities with 
princes, to be smiled on by lady 
patronesses, and to receive the 
homage of the mob. Since the 
Chinese impostor from the junk 
walked in the royal procession at 
the opening of the Exhibition of 
1851, there’s been nothing finer 
than my reception at the Isling- 
ton hall of dazzling light. ‘Take 
the most reserved of the reserved 
galleries at the end of the hall 
opposite the dais. The magic pass 
takes me upstairs ; and apressure of 
hand to mouth passes me through 
barrier after barrier, until I am in 
the front row, with a City madam, 
bejewelled and panting, on the 
one hand, and an Asiatic aristo- 
crat, who is apparently in an opium 
trance, shivering stolidly, on the 
other. “A great mixture here,” 
whispers Oberon apologetically ; 


“anybody can come up for three 
guineas ; but you'll see the general 
effect better than from the dais.” 
“What is you're number, sir? as 
these seats are specially reserved,” 
from the attendant, is answered by 
the mouth pressure and a fierceish 
stare, and we take a couple of un- 
occupied chairs in the centre of 
the front row. The view here 
is magnificent. The chandelier, 
which my daily paper has just 
informed me is “for sale,” is the 
centre of a perfect orrery of gas- 
lights, and shines down upon a 
vasty space filled with richest co- 
lour. ‘The whole night is one of 
reconciled impossibilities ; and that 
gallant swells, whose faces are fami- 
liar to every frequenter of the Drive 
and Row, should now stroll arm- 
in-arm in uniform up the floor on 
which I have seen the decorated 
donkeys of our costermongers race, 
is one of the least of these. 

The night is early yet, and 
when Oberon suggests supper as 
a precautionary measure, I only 
accept under protest. First, though, 
he takes me to what is called the 
light refreshment room, that I may 
see what real crowding is like. This 
is at the back ofthe dais downstairs ; 
and is, I remember pleasantly, the 
chamber appropriated to pigs at 
the festival of the Smithfield Club. 
The ladies and gentlemen who fill 
it now are noisier than those quad- 
rupeds; but that is perhaps because 
they have more difficulty in pro- 
curing food and drink; and as 
they scramble for ices, coffee, and 
seltzer-water, we see many a brave 
Belgian worsted in the encounter. 
I suppose the arrangements were 
all that could be wished, because 
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{ have read so since; but cer- 
tainly sending visitors empty away, 
and vanquishing them by sheer 
force of arms whenever they ap- 
proached the counter, seemed a 
curious form of hospitality. Men 
and women of substance pushed 
their utmost, and in gangs. Stalwart 
men fought for coffee as for their 
lives. Sturdy matrons pushed and 
struggled with Amazonian vigour. 
The waiters did their best, the sup- 
ply was ample, but the demand was 
gigantic, and the arrangements un- 
<loubtedly broke down. There were 
as many people at this ball as the 
entire population of many a bo- 
rough which has returned two 
members to parliament ever since 
1832, and to feed them properly 
was impossible. The Belgians soon 
saw this, and were clustering in the 
centre of the room when we left it, 
«mperturbably good-tempered, and 
pointing with many a shrug and 
much gesticulation to the battle- 
field to the right and left. A mere 
stroll down the path with my in- 
structor was full of interest. Its 
huge size made it impossible to 
survey it as a whole, save from one 
‘of the galleries we had left; but 
beneath these, and in the various 
portions you traversed, were groups 
of foreigners and of compatriots, 
nearly all of which had their inte- 
rest to an observer. The polka 
and the waltz were the most popu- 
far of the dances played ; and it was 
instructive to see Jules and Antoine 
confer together before they went 
into action. A considerable num- 
ber of Belgian and French damsels 
were present, and these had their 
own knot of admirers, with whom 
they danced in turn, and smiled 
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and chatted, and were happy. But 
when Mr. Godfrey and his merry 
men had struck up an inspiriting 
air; when those so fortunate as to 
have secured partners were whirl- 
ing the happy time away; when the 
disengaged English “ meeses” were 
ranged under the parental wing,— 
then the hesitation, the conference, 
and the decided conduct of Jules 
and Antoine were things to see. A 
prolonged whisper behind one of 
the illuminated columns, an ani- 
mated discussion as to which party 
should be approached first, a sudden 
advance, some eloquent signs and 
broken English, and the gallant 
Belgian was in most instances 
speedily whirling to and fro with 
the best. There would have been 
more fraternisation among the men, 
hosts and guests, but for the exi- 
gences of the language; and pats 
on the back, and shakes of the 
hand, perforce did duty for the 
heartiest sentiments. But Oberon 
declared that to a Londoner the 
strangest thing of all was the meta- 
morphoses the men he knew by 
sight had undergone. Just before 
the royal party arrived from the 
Guildhall, we strolled up the line, 
guarded by a stern band in iron- 
gray. Stretching from a side en- 
trance-door to the bottom of the 
room these soldiers stood side by 
side, and preserved the pathway 
from intrusion. “God save the 
Queen” was played, and the word 
to present arms given out, when, 
with a martial clang and a stolidity 
worthy of all praise, they struck an 
attitude and became immovable. 
It was not merely their figures 
and uniforms that were soldierly, 
but their very faces assumed the 
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wooden dogged look which per- 
tains to the British private. Yet 
among these men were recognised 
the curled darlings of our middle- 
class drawing-rooms ; and Oberon 
ticked off for me face after face he 
knew. “ That’s the private secre- 
tary to the Duke of Legendoff; 
this is the chief clerk of the docket 
office ; that pleasant-looking officer 
with the Roman nose won his 
medals for arduous official services 
during the Anak war. Not a man 
before you but is a slave of the 
desk ; and it is to those national 
ornaments, formerly known as go- 
vernment clerks, that royalty is 
indebted for its guard of honour.” 

Enter the bluff stalwart Duke 
of Cambridge and a slender court. 
The nobleman nearest him looks to 
rightand left with precisely the same 
expression, Oberon says, as when 
he spent a mad night with him 
in the Old Bailey. This, I learn 
from him, was when some wretched 
pirates were hanged; and I am 
immediately lost in wonder at the 
connection between the present 
glittering throng and the fierce 
mob I suppose present then. “A 
crowd’s a crowd,” explains Oberon 
philosophically, “and I daresay 
affects people in the same way; 
at all events, he looks quite as 
startled now as he did when the 
drop fell; and you remember the 
speech he made about public exe- 
cutions in the House of Commons.” 
The slim, dark handsome young 
man, who shows a good set of 
teeth as he smiles from under his 
black moustache, is hailed as 
Prince Teck with as much warmth 
as if his fair wife had endowed him 
with her popularity as part of her 
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worldly goods. A pause, during 
which our friends in the iron-gray 
melt into humanity, and exchange 
nods with acquaintances round ; 
and the question is buzzed from 
mouth to mouth, “Is the Sultan 
coming?” Poor Sultan! A com- 
pact crowd, at least fifty deep, is 
ranged on each side the path up 
which he is expected to walk, and 
are already practising British cheers, 
to be ready with a proper outburst 
when he comes. His effulgence 
has evidently but a meagre notion 
of the value of time. I saw him 
from a Pall-mall club that after- 
noon ; and he then kept old gen- 
tlemen waiting at the windows 
until long past their dinner-time, 
to the destruction of their temper 
and the consequent misery of the 
servants. ‘To-night he does not 
come at all. After several false 
starts, and when some fezzes be- 
longing to his suite have been 
cheered vociferously in mistake, 
“God save the Queen” is once 
more played, and the Prince of 
Wales and party file slowly in. 
One more Turkish salute at the 
barrier at the end of the gallery, 
and Oberon and myself are at a 
well-filled supper-table, with ob- 
sequious attendants ministering to 
our wants. Plenty of wine, plenty 
of food, plenty of civility. It is 
just midnight, half an hour before 
the advertised supper-hour, but we 
are all privileged within the bar- 
rier, and eat and drink as we list. 
It is superfluous to add that there 
were no Belgians here. The view 
from this end-gallery was superb. 
The light milky colour of the 
white dresses contrasted with the 
dark shades of the magnificent 
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ferns and shrubs ; while the bright 
scarlet coats gave, in the distance, 
shadow colours of deep blood. Far 
and wide plumes are waving and 
eyes sparkling, and the whole room 
is moving with a feathered silken 
thunder indescribably impressive. 
Here and there among the glitter- 
ing mob of men and women, ar- 
rayed like so many gorgeous birds 
of the East, stand out the plain 
uniforms of the metropolitan fire- 
brigade and of our police force. 
The rather dirty officers whose 
rank is inscribed in yellow cha- 
racters round their foraging caps 
are gasmen, and bear the ini- 
tials of the Hounsditch firm to 
whom the grand success of the 
festival is due. These officers 
turn the lights down or up, regard 
the chandeliers with unintermit- 
tent watchfulness, guard the trans- 
parencies as if they were so many 
fragile children, and chat amicably 
together on this the crowning glory 
of their trade. “ Princes is very 
well, and Sultans is very well, Jem,” 
said one honest fellow in our hear- 
ing ; “but what I say is, where 
would any of ’em be if they wasn’t 
jolly well lit up ?—w’y, no better 
than you nor I, to be sure !” 

By the time Oberon had ex- 
plained to me how the waters of the 
fountains are made to change their 
colour, and shown me the artists at 
work upon them, calmly seated in 
holes in the roof, and when we had 
condemned a huge ladder which 
had been left standing above the 
dais in such an ingenious position 
as utterly to mar her Majesty’s 
portrait hard by, we saw the Prince 
and company moving, and in a few 
minutes the magic word “ Supper” 
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went from mouth to mouth. It has 
been said that the appearance of a 
monarch has something in it like 
the rising of a sun. There are 
indications which announce the 
luminous approach: a streak of 
light, the tipping of a cloud, the 
singing of the lark, the brilliance 
of the sky, till the cloud-edges get 
brighter and brighter, and he rises 
majestically into the heavens. So 
with a monarch’s entrance. <A 
whisper of mystery turns all eyes 
to the throne, glasses are out, men 
smile, and one man becomes the 
object of attraction to thousands. 
Substituting “supper” for “‘ mon- 
arch,” this is no exaggerated ac- 
count of what takes place now. 
Here are indications, speculations, 
hopes, doubts ; until the mystery 
is solved, and with one mighty 
rush the assembled thousands fall 
upon their food as mercilessly as 
an invading army upon a defence- 
less village. There is no discipline, 
no order, no politeness. Oberon 
and I stand at the head of the stairs, 
replete and contented—thanks to 
the Turkish sign—and watch the 
fierce struggles of the mortals fight- 
ing their way up ; moralising pleas- 
antly on poor human nature and the 
straits to which it is put to satisfy 
earthly needs. “ Think of intelli- 
gent beings, with a bright hereafter 
before them, fighting thus for a 
mere supper,” says Oberon, who, 
having just had half a_ fowl, 
some cold salmon, and a bottle 
of champagne, is neither hungry 
nor athirst. ‘“ Ah, when you think 
it’s for the sake of greedily wallow- 
ing in food that these people are 
pushing and striving thus, it lowers 
your opinion of the species, Rus- 
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ticus,—it does indeed. I, like 
that good man Mr. Disraeli, am 
‘on the side of the angels; but 
such a revolting spectacle as this 
shakes one’s faith, sir,—it shakes 
one’s faith ’ Thus Oberon, who, 
balancing himselfon the balustrade, 
became more and more sentimental 
and melancholic as the rush went 
on. The Belgians come up blindly 
in little flocks, and jostle, and are 
jostled, with the rest. It is a hand- 
to-hand good-humoured fight at the 
counter, and no one seems to think 
of international or other courtesies. 
Strong men in uniform or evening- 
dress throw themselves into the 
surging sea of palpitating hungry 
bodies, like divers, aim wildly for 
the table, and return to the surface 
sometimes with a bit of bread or 
meat, or a bottle, and sometimes 
empty-handed. It is that dragon 
of virtue, that sublimation of re- 
spectability, the British matron of 
unattractive appearance and ripe 
years who gallantly leads forlorn 
hopes and bravely incites her male 
belongings to acts of violence. It 
is an instructive sight, and its moral 
is enforced by what we see a few 
paces to the left. Here, the end of 
the galleryis roped off, and the royal 
party, the lady patronesses, and their 
hangers-on are seated, andare enjoy- 
ing their meal with as little crowd- 
ing and as much attention as Obe- 
ron and myself received half an 
hour before. There are at first seve- 
ral vacant seats, and some of our 
Belgian guests attempt to occupy 
them ; but are promptly collared by 
policemen, and conducted back 
across the barrier. Meanwhile the 
privileged people who were sup- 


posed to act as hosts laughed and 
quaffed right merrily, and Belgians 
and English looked hungrily on. 
The Belgians enjoyed no preced- 
ence, received no attention, save 
periodical bursts of excited and 
unmeaning cheers, which, though 
complimentary, are not physically 
satisfying. When the royal party 
descended, and, carefully guarded 
by our martial Civil Servants, 
danced a quadrille, there was a 
diversion from the supper-tables. 
Flunkeyism succeeded hunger, and 
crowds flocked round to see a 
good-tempered young man in a red 
coat go through the first set. By 
this time the tables were nearly 
cleared, and champagne - bottles 
and well-picked bones were the 
viands left for such of the Belgians 
as had modestly shrank from fight- 
ing with women for a supper. 

The ball was in the main a great 
success, and was probably one of 
the most brilliant spectacles ever 
produced in London. Ifthe Re- 
ception Committee and the great 
people advertised as patrons and 
patronesses had taken the trouble 
to insure the comfort of the for- 
eigners they invited, censure would 
have been impossible. But al- 
though guards of honour were 
plentifully laid on wherever the 
national rite of toad-eating could 
be performed, or a fancied personal 
prestige be gained, the hapless 
Belgians were left to the tender 
mercies of a well-dressed English 
mob, who were kind and consid- 
erate while the entertainment was 
limited to dancing, but became rude 
and fierce directly the stranger 
stood between them and food. 
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On the 6th of July 1832, the late 
Emperor of Mexico, Ferdinand 
Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of 
Austria, was born. Europe was 
just settling down after the po- 
litical convulsions created by the 
July revolution in France, and the 
expulsion of the Bourbon dynasty 
in favour of the constitutional ré- 
gime. Metternich was at the height 
of his reputation ; Vienna was the 
chosen home of that absolutist faith 
of which the Holy Alliance had been 
the external manifestation. Fran- 


cis I., a sovereign who had been 
Emperor of Austria before the Great 
Napoleon was ever heard of, but 


now the father-in-law of the Cor- 
sican usurper, still sat, an old man 
of sixty-seven, on the throne of Ru- 
dolph of the Iron Hand. The boy 
prince was almost a child in arms 
when his grandfather died, and was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Fer- 
dinand I. Throughout the years 
of Maximilian’s boyhood this easy 
half-witted monarch reigned as a 
sort of Roi d’Yvetét. He was not 
exactly imbecile ; indeed, he went 
through the ceremonials of court 
life as well as wiser potentates; he 
was not exactly right in his mind. 
But aided by Prince Metternich 
he carried on government on pa- 
ternal principles indifferently well, 
and north of the Alps was not un- 
popular amidst his own subjects. 
During the late war he is recorded 
to have remarked, that “they put 


him on one side because he was a 
fool ; but that for his life he could 
not see howhe could have managed 
worse than the clever ones who had 
succeeded him ;” and the remark, 
like many of his sayings, had a 
gleam of shrewd sense about it. 

So King Log lived quietly and 
simply at Schonbrunn till the revo- 
lution of 1848 upset well-nigh every 
throne in Europe. With Hungary in 
arms, Italy in revolt, Vienna in open 
insurrection, and the whole of Ger- 
many in revolution, the fate of the 
Austrian empire seemed desperate ; 
and by the advice of his minis- 
ters, Ferdinand I. resolved to re- 
sign the reins of government into 
younger and more vigorous hands. 
On the 2d of December 1848, 
Ferdinand I. abdicated the crown. 
His lawful heir was his half-brother, 
the Archduke Francis Charles, 
a man in the very prime of life. 
But the Archduke declined to 
ascend the throne, and resigned 
his claims in favour of his own 
eldest son, the present Emperor 
Francis Joseph. On that day, then, 
the anniversary of Austerlitz, a day 
of ill-omen in the annals of Austria, 
Maximilian became heir-presump- 
tive, in default of any issue to his 
eldest brother, to the crown of the 
great east German Empire. 

The Archduke Francis Charles 
had marrieda Bavarian princess, and 
by her had three sons, the eldest 
being the Emperor of Austria; the 
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second, the late Emperor of Mex- 
ico; and the third, a major-general 
in the Austrian service. Francis 
Joseph was only eighteen when he 
came to the throne,and Maximilian 
was but little over sixteen at the 
period of his brother’s coronation. 
For some ten years but one life 
stood between him and the throne 
of Austria. In 1854, his brother 
married a cousin, the Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria; and on the 
21st August 1858 an heir-apparent 
to the imperial crown was born. 
During the early part of his bro- 
ther’s reign, Maximilian took no 
active part in public life. He 
turned to the navy as a profes- 
sion, and cruised for nine years 
about the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. In 1852, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the 
Austrian corvette Minerva; and in 
1854 was raised to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and assumed the com- 
mand of the imperial navy, which 
under his direction had been made 
an object of much greater attention 
than had been the case previously. 
In the summer of 1855 the Arch- 
duke made a lengthened tour, and 
visited Greece, Syria, and Egypt. 
The following year, he travelled 
through the West; and on his re- 
turn through Brussels he was a 
guest at the court of King Leopold, 
and there made the acquaintance 
of the only daughter of the King of 
the Belgians. 

The year 1857 must, we should 
think, have been the brightest 
period of the ill-fated Prince’s life. 
Order once more reigned through- 
out Austria; Hungary was crushed, 
to all outward seeming ; Italy was 
not more discontented than usual ; 
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Sardinia was giving but little trou- 
ble ; and Prussia, under the vacil- 
lating rule of Frederick William IV., 
had ceased to be a formidable rival 
in Germany to the power of Austria. 
It was resolved at Vienna that the 
time had come when a policy of 
conciliation might be tried with 
advantage south of the Alps ; and 
it was thought the local pride 
of the northern Italians would be 
gratified by the appointment of 
the Emperor’s own brother to the 
governorship-general of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. So Maxi- 
milian went to Italy in the spring 
of 1857, with instructions to try 
and make Austrian rule popular 
among the Italians. In the sum- 
mer of this year 1857, he married 
the Belgian princess whose ac- 
quaintance he had made the year 
before ; and in company with 
the unhappy lady, whose loss of 
reason is not the greatest of her 
many sorrows, he returned to the 
Lombard provinces with regal pomp 
and splendour. The young couple 
did their utmost to win the hearts 
of their subjects. Probably, if cir- 
cumstances had been more favour- 
able, the fresh winning manners of 
the Archduke and the grace of the 
Archduchess might have endeared 
them to a southern population. 
But they failed utterly to check or 
even to modify the deep popular 
antipathy between the Latin and 
‘Teutonic races, which was gradually 
preparing the way for the approach- 
ing crisis. It is said that the lavish 
magnificence with which the Arch- 
duke upheld the state of his office 
involved him in serious pecuniary 
difficulties, not without a fatal in- 
fluence on his subsequent fortunes. 
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In 1858 the birth of the Prince 
Imperial of Austria gave a death- 
blow to his hopes of succeed- 
ing to the throne ; and from that 
time his evil star appears to 
have been in the ascendant. 
From the famous New-Year’s 
day of 1859, when the Emperor 
of the French warned the ambas- 
sador of Austria that the relations 
between Germany and Italy were 
such as to threaten the peace of 
Europe, each day brought the ap- 
proach of war nearer; and the 
position of the Archduke as Go- 
vernor of Lombardy became abso- 
lutely untenable. At last, shortly 
before the outbreak of hostilities, 
he retired with his wife to Venice ; 
and after a very brief sojourn there 
quitted the scene of his vice- 
royalty never to return. 

From 1859 to 1863, Maximilian 
led a retired life, residing chiefly at 
Miramar, with occasional visits to 
Vienna. His marriage proved a 
childless one; but owing to the 
delicate health of the young Prince 
Imperial of Austria, he retained 
sufficient prospect of reversion- 
ary interest in the throne to 
give him the character of a po- 
tential heir. Possibly on this ac- 
count he was not regarded with 
great favour by the reigning sove- 
reign. It was understood, too, that 
his views about the internal and 
foreign policy expedient for Aus- 
tria to pursue were of a more liberal 
character than those in favour at 
the Hof Burg ; and he was thought 
not to share thestrongultramontane 
and centralist opinions which at 
that time were held so tenaciously 
by Francis Joseph. Suddenly, in 
the early part of 1863, Europe 


learnt with astonishment and in- 
credulity that Napoleon III. had 
selected this almost-unknown cadet 
of the royal House of Austria as 
the future sovereign of the em- 
pire France was about to establish 
in Mexico. The exact aim that 
Napoleon III. had in view when 
he determined on interfering ac- 
tively in the affairs of Mexico is 
still unknown, and very possibly 
will remain unknown for many 
years to come. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he under-estimated the 
inherent difficulties of the enter- 
prise ; it is certain that he based 
his calculations on the hypothesis 
that the Confederate States would 
succeed in establishing their inde- 
pendence. If the South had won 
the day, the Union being di- 
vided between two rival and hos- 
tile powers, the master of Mexico 
would have commanded the situa- 
tion. Persons who have reason 
to be well informed assert that 
the intervention in Mexico was 
only the first step in a great 
scheme, which was to lead to the 
recognition of the Confederacy, the 
intervention of France to restore 
peace between North and South, 
and, as the price of this interven- 
tion, the restoration of Louisiana 
to the mother country. On the 
other hand, people equally well in- 
formed hold that the main object of 
inducing Maximilian to accept the 
throne of Mexico, which weighed 
with Napoleon III., was the desire 
to shift the responsibility he had 
assumed from his own shoulders 
to those of a foreign prince. 

When it became clear that 
France entertained the design of 
establishing a dynasty in Mexico, 
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England and Spain withdrew from 
the joint intervention, and France 
was left to carry on the enterprise 
single-handed. It was not till July 
1863 that any active steps were 
taken to bring about the election of 
Maximilian tothe vacantthrone. On 
the 8th of that month, an assembly 
of notables was held at the capital, 
—the assembly being held under 
the instructions of Marshal Forey, 
the commander-in-chief of the 
French expeditionary corps,—and 
decided by a majority of 250 votes 
to 20, that the government of Mex- 
ico should be henceforth a consti- 
tutional and hereditary monarchy 
under a Catholic prince ; that the 
throne should be offered, in the first 
instance, to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian; and that failing his accept- 
ance, the Emperor Napoleon should 
be requested to nominate another 
Catholic candidate. These reso- 
lutions were formally protested 
against by the national republican 
assembly then sitting at San Luis 
Potosi. A deputation was sent to 
Europe during the summer, to offer 
the crown to the Archduke Maxi- 
milian; but it was October before 
the delegates were officially re- 
ceived at Miramar. It seems to 
be admitted on all sides that from 
the first the Archduke was dis- 
posed to accept the offer. In 
his own land, after all, he was, and 
could only be, a person of second- 
rate rank and importance, com- 
pelled by the exigences of his posi- 
tion to sacrifice his own independ- 
ence to the will of the sovereign. 
Across the Atlantic he had a 
great and independent career open 
to him. It is understood that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was always 


opposed to his brother’s accepting 
the throne ; indeed, he steadily 
refused his consent, except on 
the condition that Maximilian for- 
mally resigned all claim, under any 
circumstances, to the crown of 
Austria. On the other, Leopold L, 
who had an extraordinary reputa- 
tion for sagacity, urged upon his 
son-in-law the acceptance of the 
offer. All the influence, too, that 
the Emperor Napoleon could bring 
to bear was exerted to induce the 
Archduke to give a favourable hear- 
ing to the deputies ; and it cannot 
be doubted that, whether with rea- 
son or not, Maximilian came to 
the conclusion, the power of France 
would be exerted to maintain him 
on the throne. On the 3d October 
he received the Mexican deputation 
at Miramar, and accepted the im- 
perial crown, subject to two con- 
ditions, first, that the Mexican 
people should confirm by some free 
manifestation of their will the 
choice of the notables ; and that, 
secondly, “ the integrity of the new 
empire should be assured by firm 
guarantees against any dangers 
which might hereafter threaten it.” 

It was not till April 1864 that this 
conditional acceptance was finally 
ratified. During the interregnum 
Mexico was ruled by a provisional 
government, composed of General 
Almonte, Don Salas, and the Arch- 
bishop La Bastida. Meanwhile the 
real direction of affairs remained 
in the hands of General Bazaine, 
who had succeeded Marshal Forey 
in command of the French troops. 
President Juarez still kept up the 
semblance of a government; and 
though driven from place to place, 
he finally set up his quarters at 
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Monterey, near the American fron- 
tier, and thence issued decrees to 
the outlying provinces which still 
remained faithful to his rule. 

At last, by the beginning of 
April, all the preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed; and on 
the roth the Archduke again re- 
ceived the deputation, and assumed 
the throne under the title of Maxi- 
milian I. ‘The Empress made a 
journey to Rome, on purpose to 
receive the blessing of the Holy 
Father; and the Emperor paid 
farewell visits to the courts of 
Vienna, Paris, Brussels, and Lon- 
don. Early in May the imperial 
couple sailed from France for 
Mexico; and after landing at Vera 
Cruz on the 28th of May, entered 
Mexico in triumph, on the 12th 
of June. According to the French 
papers, their Majesties were re- 
ceived with extreme enthusiasm. 
Non-official accounts state that 
such enthusiasm as there was was 
due solely to the hope that Maxi- 
milian’s arrival would be the signal 
for the departure of the French 
army of occupation, which had 
already become bitterly unpopular 
in Mexico. 

The first year of the new empire 
was one of continued warfare. ‘Till 
the close of the year a series of 
small successes appear to follow the 
imperial cause; but with the last 
days of 1864 the Juarists recom- 
menced the struggle with renewed 
activity. Possibly an explanation 
of this recandescence of vigour may 
be found in the fact that in these 
days the North was rapidly gaining 
ground in its contest with the 
South; and that in the middle of 
December the Congress at Wash- 
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ington had passed a motion cen- 
suring Mr. Seward for having used 
language in his communications 
with the French Government which 
might possibly be interpreted as 
sanctioning the existence of the 
Empire in Mexico. The Juarists, 
who were thought to have been 
crushed, showed that they were 
still unsubdued. Vigorous though 
unsuccessful attacks were made 
by them upon Colima and Ma- 
zattan; and in the neighbour- 
hood of this latter town a French 
detachment was attacked by the 
Juarists, abandoned by the native 
forces, and taken prisoners. On 
New-Year’s day Benito Juarez 
issued a proclamation as President 
of the Mexican Republic, calling 
on the nation to continue the strug- 
gle till the stranger is expelled from 
the soil of Mexico. The Juarists 
reappeared in force even on the 
high-road between Vera Cruz and 
the capital ; and General Bazaine 
felt it necessary to strike a deci- 
sive blow in the interests of the 
empire. With this object he quit- 
ted the capital to direct in person 
the siege of Oaxaca. On the gth 
of February this stronghold sur- 
rendered, and the garrison of 7000 
men were taken prisoners. In 
April the Juarist commander, Ne- 
grete, reoccupied Saltillo and Mon- 
terey, and laid siege to Matamoras. 
Two months elapsed before the im- 
perialist forces had received suf- 
ficient reinforcements to enable 
them to dislodge Negrete from 
his position and to reoccupy Sal- 
tillo. With the exception of a tri- 
fling affair about the same period, 
—in which a detachment of the 
Belgian Legion were captured by 
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the Juarist general Regulus, who 
in his turn was defeated as soon 
as the Belgians had received French 
reinforcements,—the raising of the 
siege of Matamoras closes the mili- 
tary record of the first twelve 
months during which Maximilian 
reigned over Mexico. The general 
nature of the contest may be easily 
gathered from this recital. Where- 
ever and whenever the French re- 
gular troops could meet with any 
valid opposition, they carried all 
before them ; but the moment they 
had passed on, their enemies gath- 
ered again in their rear; and 
the native population never gave 
more than passive adhesion to 
the cause of the Franco-Austrian 
empire. 

Meanwhile, in civil matters the 
empire made little progress. The 
Emperor made a tour through 
the provinces occupied by the 
French, and was received with 
considerable outward demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. Indeed, during 
this tour he is said to have formed 
a conviction that he was person- 
ally very popular amidst his new 
subjects—a conviction which no 
subsequent experience could mo- 
dify till it was too late to retrieve 
the consequences of his error. 
The first internal difficulty with 
which he had to contend was the 
question of the church lands, on 
which every successive govern- 
ment in Mexico has made ship- 
wreck. The clerical party had 
relied upon his supporting all their 
pretensions, and rescinding the 
decrees by which Juarez had secu- 
larised the whole of the church 
property. Not being able to de- 
cide on either breaking with the 
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Church or on throwing himself 
into their cause, he adopted a 
middle course, which dissatisfied 
both the clerical and the popu- 
lar party. Within six months of 
his ascending the throne, he is- 
sued a decree announcing that the 
sales of church property which 
had already been concluded in 
accordance with the laws would 
be held valid ; but that provision 
would be made from the receipts 
of the properties still undisposed 
of for the support of the clergy. 
On this decree being promulgated, 
the Papal Nuncio declared that he 
had no authority to accept the 
compromise; and the Mexican 
clergy began forthwith to stir up 
intrigues against the empire. In 
consequence of their intrigues a 
series of pronunciamientos took 
place throughout the country in 
favour of the Church, and in op- 
position to the imperial régime ; 
and these demonstrations had to 
be put down by armed force, the 
French troops being called upon 
to support the authority of the 
empire against the clerical revo- 
lutionists. Maximilian could not 
adhere to his original policy ; and 
when he discovered in the early 
months of 1865 that the Juarists 
were again gaining ground, he 
sought to win back the support of 
the clergy by a decree declaring 
that the laws enacted by Juarez 
with reference to the church do- 
mains should be subjected to re- 
vision at a future period; in other 
words, he threw doubts upon the 
titles by which the purchasers of 
church property held their lands, 
and thereby diverted from his cause 
the sympathies of all those who 
H 
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had interests connected with the 
maintenance of the existing set- 
tlement. 

The second year of Maximi- 
lian’s reign opened under further 
evil auspices. With the fall of 
Richmond and the collapse of the 
Confederacy, the cause of Juarez 
rose once more in the ascendant. 
The moral assistance which his 
cause derived from the triumph of 
the North came at a most op- 
portune moment ; for in the sum- 
mer of 1865 the armed resistance 
of the Juarist party appears to 
have reached its lowest point. 
The French armies occupied the 
province of Chiluahua; and the 
President was compelled to avoid 
capture by crossing the frontier, 
and taking refuge in the territory 
of the United States. Maximilian 
now chose to consider that his 
rule was definitely accepted by 
the Mexican nation, and issued two 
disastrous decrees. The first, Aro- 
prio motu, declared that, failing 
his own issue, the grandson of the 
ex-emperor Iturbide was heir to 
the crown; the second announced 
that, as the republic had ceased 
to exist, not only by the will of 
the nation, but by the expira- 
tion of the presidential term of 
the so-called President Juarez, 
and his flight to a foreign land, 
all further armed resistance would 
be considered brigandage, and 
all persons taken in arms against 
the government would be shot as 
traitors. This ill-fated decree was 
not allowed to remain a drutum 
Sulmen ; for within a few days of 
its being issued, on the Juarist 
generals Arteaga and Salazar be- 
ing captured by the imperial forces, 
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they were tried by court-martial, 
and shot as traitors. 

It was not, however, in Mexico, 
but at Washington and at Paris, 
that the fortunes of the empire 
were really being decided. As the 
utter downfall of the Confederacy 
became more apparent, the tone 
adopted by the Federal govern- 
ment towards that of France be- 
came also more imperative and 
pressing. The correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Seward and the French 
Foreign Office, stripped of diplo- 
matic verbiage, amounts to this: 
that the former declared that the 
French army of occupation must 
be withdrawn from Mexico, under 
peril of war; and that the latter 
attempted by every artifice in its 
power to avoid giving any definite 
reply to the request thus promul- 
gated. At last the French govern- 
ment was driven to the wall; and 
in January 1866 the Emperor 
announced in his address to the 
Chambers that the mission of 
France being now accomplished, 
the French army of occupation 
would be withdrawn at an early 
period. Negotiations were forth- 
with entered into between Mexico 
and Paris ; and in April the A/oni- 
teur informed its readers that the 
French troops were to commence 
their departure from Mexico in the 
following November. Long before 
the issue of this announcement, 
the French regiments—probably in 
accordance with some agreement 
with the United States—had been 
recalled from the outlying pro- 
vinces ; and as fast as they retired 
the evacuated territory was reoccu- 
pied by the partizans of Juarez. 
After a variety of insignificant skir- 
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mishes, the republicans, under 
General Escobedo, won their first 
important success by the capture of 
Matamoras at the end of June 1866. 

From that date the decline and 
fall of the empire proceeded with 
fearful rapidity. ‘The French troops 
under orders to leave, hating Mexi- 
co, and commanded by a gene- 
ral who was on the worst terms 
with the Emperor, contented them- 
selves with holding their ground. 
The Belgian and Austrian volun- 
teer regiments, on whose aid Maxi- 
milian had relied, were found of 
little practical service; and long 
before the end of last year it be- 
came evident to every one except 
Maximilian himself that the empire 
would fall to pieces whenever the 
support of France was finally with- 
drawn. The Empress Charlotte 
realised the situation far more tho- 
roughly than her husband, and 
resolved on going to France in 
order to make a final appeal to 
the sympathies of Napoleon III. 
After a tedious passage she reach- 
ed France in a state of great 
bodily fatigue and mental excite- 
ment ; and on proceeding to Paris, 
and learning from the mouth of 
the Emperor Napoleon that no 
further aid could possibly be ren- 
dered to Mexico, her health gave 
way; and after reaching Rome, 
where she had gone in despair, 
her mind received a shock, from 
which—perhaps happily—it has 
never yet recovered. 

The unfortunate Emperor had 
hardly received the intelligence of 
his wife’s madness when he was 
called upon to decide whether, in 
accordance with the urgent en- 
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treaties of the French government, 
he should quit Mexico with the 
French troops, or endeavour to 
reign by the aid of his Mexican 
partisans. He over-estimated his 
hold on the native population ; 
he fancied he should compel 
France, by refusing to withdraw, 
to come to rescue, and, 
above all, he scorned the notion 
that he, a Hapsburg, should desert 
his throne the moment that its 
tenure was accompanied by peril. 
So he elected to remain, with what 
result the world knows only too 
well. After a gallant but utterly 
hopeless resistance against the 
Juarists, around whose cause the 
whole nation had rallied as soon 
as the French had begun to with- 
draw their armies, he was be- 
sieged in Queretaro, betrayed by 
his own generals, captured, tried 
by court-martial, and shot, on the 
19th of June, scarcely three years 
after the day when he landed at 
Vera Cruz to take possession of 
his new empire. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed by posterity 
on the Mexican expedition, and 
on the share which Maximilian 
played in it, the world will give 
the luckless Prince credit for 
having redeemed the errors of 
his life by a gallant end. In his 
last hours he might have repeated 
with truth the words that Valen- 
tine in Goethe’s Faust murmurs 
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in his death-agony : he might have 
said that “through the sleep of 
death he went to God as a soldier, 
and a brave soldier too.” Not 
an unworthy epitaph this to be re- 
corded on Maximilian’s grave. 
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H.M.S, R—— S——, Spithead, July 17, 1867. 

F Rom a stern iron turret, which kind Blacksmith Burritt 

Would laud for its work, though he hates its design, 
(Scribing here because mensis velociter currit,) 

Receive, my dear Y , contribution of mine. 
I promised some verses, and know that your c-rs-s 

Descend somewhat freely on “copy” that’s late ; 
So be thankful for small as for magnified mercies 

The lines shall be few, and the printer sha’n’t wait. 


This is not quite a station for calm meditation ; 

I’ve crawled through a hole like the Pyramid door, 
And have climbed by a rope to a high elevation, 

And write on a gun with a horrible roar. 
Her powder is in her; but hard at their dinner 


Are gunners, who've left her to darkness and me ; 
So I’m safe till her captain, whose name it is Skinner, 
Shall spring to my place at his Captain’s decree. 


Thirty-five pounds of powder (no cannon talks louder) 
Repose in grim silence just under the lock, 

And I feel that my verse should be stronger and prouder 
For resting on strength that could shatter a rock. 

My heart is inditing; but one thought, alighting, 
Impedes the bold metre’s poetical flow,— 

If the blessed old gun should go off while I’m writing, 
You'll treat my executors handsome, I know ! 


I suspect we are neighbours, and Editor’s labours 
Desert Magazine for the sake of Review ; 

You're sailing out yonder, no doubt ; and, by jabers ! 
My friend Dr. Brady is one of the crew. 

Certain hints (and folks pen ’em with some little venom) 
Warn the Upper Ten (us) against drinking too free ; 

So health to you two in pure water and Wenham 
(Just shaded to amber by one gowtte ad’ esprit) / 
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I'll spare the infliction—the old benediction, 
“ Prosperity’s breezes” and “ filling your sail ;” 

Sails are read of alone in unsaleable fiction— 
May your fires be all hot, and your steam never fail ! 

“ Happy thought” brought to aid ye that same Docthor Brady,— 
Praps you've heard the quotation, w7/ tetigit guod ; 

And you’re Some, my old friend, and your book, by our Lady! 
Will do, if half equal to Avssing the Rod. 


At the doorstep of T- y whatever bad sins lie, 
We never yet heard that there ever was one 
(I’m short of a rhyme, which annoys me imminsly),— 
You can’t say he don’t know how things should be done. 
May white loaves and fat fishes fill his and your dishes ! 
May your new Magazine be as fresh as your books ! 
Good fellows all give you their hearty good wishes, 
None more, my dear Y——,, than 


Your friend, 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 











STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 


IT was a bungle from the very first. 
A pleasant yachting party in a 
private steamer, with a joyous cul- 
tivated company of clever men 
and women, selected from a herd 
of eager competitors for their bril- 
liant social qualities; a cheerful 
run to Littlehampton on the day 
before ; private rooms and much 
jollity at the pretty little hotel 
there, and an easy cruise among 
the fleet thenext morning,—was the 
programme which tempted me to 
the naval review. How all this 


broke down; how, after tickets 
for the best of the Admiralty ves- 


sels had been rejected with dis- 
dain, and the only dignified mode 
of seeing the show had been laid 
down with some severity at clubs, 
Greenwich dinners, and among 
our friends generally ; how we fell 
from our high estate, and became 
mere targets for plebeian scorners, 
—is a thing to tell. “I confess I 
don’t care about sights unless I can 
see them in perfect comfort ; and to 
get up at six in the morning, to 
race off to Portsmouth by special 
train, to spend the day on a 
crowded government ship, jostled 
by manufacturing M.P.’s and third- 
class Admiralty clerks, and after 
waiting for hours at a railway sta- 
tion to return to town the same 
night hungry, weary, and forlorn, 
is not my notion of amusement. 
I should not dream of going at all, 
but that the plan we’ve hit upon 


includes a variety of pleasures, in 
the course of which seeing the 
sham-fight is a trivial incident. 
We're sure of a charming yachting 
cruise ; we know what Juvenal can 
be when presiding at a dinner- 
party ; and with Festus, Jokeley, 
Sinnike, and ourselves, we can 
count upon more fun and spright- 
liness than would fall to the lot of 
that dull beast the House of Com- 
mons if it remained as much ‘at 
sea’ for another session as it has 
been during this. We'll make 
what Oliver Goldsmith —whose 
style, I observe, you make feeble 
and ridiculous attempts to imitate 
—called ‘a shoemaker’s holiday’ 
of it; and if you’re the man I'take 
you for, you won’t miss an op- 
portunity which may never occur 
again.” Thus Scriblerius, the popu- 
lar novelist, who had distinct re- 
publican tendencies when I first 
knew him, but who has become a 
terrible aristocrat since his books 
have been successful, and their au- 
thor admitted into regions which 
involve having your name printed 
in the Morning Fost. Having 
considerable faith in the keenness 
of the Scriblerian eye where per- 
sonal comfort is concerned, and a 
profound admiration for that fa- 
culty of “ putting the foot down” 
wherever the standing-ground is 
advantageous, for which its owner 
is sneered at by his unsuccess- 
ful confréres, I yielded, and con- 
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sented to join his party. From 
that moment I was in his power. 
He fascinated me into believing 
that the rank and fashion of the 
metropolis, its wits, its philo- 
sophers, its beauties were meta- 
phorically knocking at the gate for 
admission into our favoured ranks. 
Our creature-comforts were to be 
looked after by the great contrac- 
tors Sting and Briber; our ears 
would be bewitched by ¢he quad- 
rille band; our sleeping accom- 
modation would be at the ratio of 
six to one—our steamer’s certifi- 
cate being for six hundred, and 
our limit rigidly fixed at one hun- 
dred. But the great feature would 
be the congenial and exclusive 
society we should enjoy; and when, 
as a favour—the weight of which 
nearly turned me gray with the 
sense of obligation —Scriblerius 
graciously hinted that he would 
use his interest to procure me a 
couple of tickets besides my own, 
if I wished to make any two people 
happy for life, I nearly wept upon 
his shoulder, and murmured, “This 
is friendship indeed !” 

I never quite understood whe- 
ther the mail-steamer and Little- 
hampton, the brilliant assemblage 
of fair women and clever men, the 
moral superiority over governments 
and parliaments, sovereign, peers, 
and commons, were the chimeras 
of a highly-gifted and imaginative 
brain, or whether a series of unpa- 
ralleled catastrophes prevented the 
wits, philosophers, and nobles leav- 
ing their homes on the day fixed. 
I do know that Scriblerius ab- 
ruptly informed me one morning 
that the particular scheme I’d heard 
something of—“ heard something 
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of!” why, I'd made a mental feast 
of it for weeks—had fallen through ; 
but that if a few of us joined to- 
gether, we could still make up a 
successful party on a steamer which 
was advertised'to take the public 
from London Bridge to the review 
and back, at a fare of thirty shil- 
lings a-day, provisions and wine 
included. This was put so jauntily, 
and the evidence in favour of the 
company advertising seemed so fa- 
vourable, that I took tickets for 
three with a stout heart, never 
doubting but that the friends I had 
asked would agree to the change 
of plan. One had been suddenly 
summoned into Wales; the other, 
curiously enough, “ promised his 
partner not to leave town that 
day,” and only vouchsafed to 
tell me so on my calling at his 
office in despair the night before. 
Both gentlemen were wise in their 
generation. Friend No. 2 gave 
his ticket away ; his victim joined 
us unsuspiciously, and has been ill 
ever since. We were cramped, we 
were bullied, we were starved. 
Misery made us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows ; and, except 
coffins, nothing was ever made for 
sleeping in so small as the wretched 
slabs the steamboat people called 
berths. The most rebellious con- 
victs were never treated with greater 
harshness by the most callous war- 
ders than were we by the men 
whose supposed duty it was to 
minister to our wants ; and it needs 
the bitter experience a famine only 
gives to realise our sufferings from 
want of suitable food. Yet the trip 
had its compensations too. 

When Scriblerius hallooed at my 
window in Guelph-square, at seven 
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A.M. on the morning of Tuesday 
the 16th July; when I shouted 
“In a minute,” and deliberately 
read another of Tennyson’s poems, 
and watched the rain-drops from 
behind the curtains; when I, 
putting on an assumption of fe- 
verish haste, at last joined him in 
the street, and asked why he was 
thus laden and on foot; when I 
heard he had tramped bag in hand 
in the rain all the way from his own 
fashionable district to me—for the 
very sufficient reason that all the 
night-cabmen had gone home and 
to bed ; when he dilated petulantly 
on the difficulty of rousing his estab- 
lishment and procuring a cup of 
coffee before six in the morning,—I 
laughed quietly to myself and my 
soul was glad. 

“ Not go at all unless he could 
go comfortably”! Ha, ha! my 
tempter had himself fallen, arid the 
rejected tickets for the Admiralty 
ships were avenged. In this plea- 
sant spirit we started on our holi- 
day. It was a weary walk, though, 
along Oxford-street, forI was laden 
too, and the rain continued to pour 
steadily down. I suppose it is 
part of the great law of compensa- 
tions, that cabmen, not wanting 
a fare, should derive gratification 
from looking defiantly above and 
below and through the hapless 
people hailing them. The few 
night-cabmen still to be seen are 
on their way home; those on day 
duty have not yet come out ; and 
after stumbling and sweltering 
under his unaccustomed load, 
and gazing wildly up and down 
every thoroughfare to the right 
and left, our student sees through 
the rain a crazy vehicle cross 
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his 
To 


street at perambulator speed. 
rush and shout and mow 
the air wildly with his umbrella 
are with him simultaneous acts. 
To run ata pace which, with his 
encumbrances, is equal to the se- 
verest training given to the strong- 
est athletes ; to arrive panting and 
breathless abreast with the object 
of his wild chase, and to be re- 
ceived with an icy stare of con- 
tempt or a derisive smile by its 
driver, is his certain fate. It is 
like a revelation of cabman-nature 
when, aching with your portman- 
teau’s bumps, and faint from un- 
wonted exertion, you read the 
depth of gratified misanthropy and 
morose joy there is in this silent 
ignoring of your being. He be- 
comes intensely interested in the 
shutters of the shop you stand be- 
fore or the lamp-post above your 
head; but you? Accommodate you 
by keeping up another half-hour 
when he’s resolved on bed? Gra- 
tify you by letting it appear that he 
knows what your hailing and bel- 
lowing mean? You might as well 
ask him to approve a legal fare. 
To add to our comfort, we felt, 
as the time rolled on and Holborn 
was painfully reached, that it would 
be impossible to gain the starting- 
place by eight, at which hour the 
steamer was punctually to leave. 
The wharf was gained at last. 
We had bribed a cabman out of 
a public-house, after melting his 
dignity with early purl, and being 
obsequious to him as to a rich re- 
lation, and were in due course 
chaffed down the river-stairs, and ap- 
propriated bodily by the boatmen. 
The Mrs, PooRHOUSE was our 
floating prison-house ; and there she 
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lay, wedged in between two other 
steamers as calmly as if leaving her 
present resting-place that week 
vere a sportive hypothesis not to be 
reckoned on with certainty. Once 
on board, I was introduced by 
Scriblerius to his friend Dapple, 
upon whose recommendation we 
had selected our vessel, who had 
taken our berths, and personally 
vouched for our proper treatment. 
“ Man of the world, Dapple !” said 
the novelist ; “ old traveller, knows 
the ropes, and has taken good care 
of us, you'll see.” “ The arrange- 
ments seem very good,” said the 
hero of this eulogy nervously ; “ but 
I think I'd just ascertain that your 
berths—I didn’t see them, you know, 
but engaged them at the office—are 
the same numbers as your tickets ; 
you'll findthe cabin aft.” It seemed 
odd that our guide, philosopher, 
and friend did not offer to accom- 
pany us; but we found the cause 
of his absence, alas, too soon. 
There had been tall talk as to the 
airiness and comfort ofour sleeping- 
places ; Dapple had launched into 
positive eloquence on the subject 
of the beds and bedding of this li- 
beral company; and a dark cup- 
board like an unusually small oven, 
fitted up with narrow trays, appa- 
rently for cooking sausage-rolls se- 
parately, scarcely realised his glow- 
ing picture. “Second-class cabin, 
where the soldiers and the deck pas- 
sengers, hop-pickers, Irish labour- 
ers, and such-like sleep,” was the 
comment of Victim, as he discon- 
solately wedged in his valise be- 
tween two of the little shelves. 
“You'll find it a tight fit when you 
turn in, I can tell you,” said a 
smothered voice from out of the 
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darkness ; and after a time we saw 
a head and beard and spectacles 
apparently occupying a berth by 
themselves. 
never heard of Colonel Stodare’s 
Sphinx going to sea alone, we were 
driven to conclude, in spite of the 
evidence of our senses, and in defi- 
ance of the laws of space, that limbs 
anda body were packed away some- 
where on the sausage tray, and we 
argued sanguinely from this for 
our own repose. What man has 
done man may do; and though 


As, however, we had 


the sheets were simply two bits of 
broad white tape, and the counter- 
pane an obvious patch taken 
bodily from some bagman’s pat- 
tern-card, we hoped against hope, 
and joked in ghastly fashion with 
each other about night. 

When nine o’clock came, and 
the Mrs. Poorhouse showed no 
more symptoms of getting up her 
steam or of moving down the river 
than the Tower of London, oppo- 
site which she lay, we sat down 
to a fairly-served and ample meal. 
It was the last time we tasted 
decent food until we left the ac- 
cursed ship, forty-eight hours later, 
at Southampton. Whether the 
stewards grew reckless at the im- 
possibility of properly attending to 
three times the ordinary number 
of saloon passengers; whether the 
company had determined, as naval 
reviews are of rare occurrence, to 
revenge themselves upon the pas- 
senger-world for past exactions by 
one grand burst of ill-doing which 
was not likely to come to light; 
or whether, through some inadver- 
tence, the staff had been selected 
from the most stupid and incom- 
petent men in their service,—it is, 
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of course, impossible to say. But, 
as a sufferer who has not yet reco- 
vered from the severity of his pun- 
ishment, I wish to make it known 
that, through believing in an ad- 
vertisement in the Zimes, and on 
the good faith of a well-known 
company, I paid three pounds for 
more contumely, discomfort, thirst, 
hunger, and degradation than it 
has been my lot to compress into 
two days and nights before. 

The one thing the company 
could not destroy was our enjoy- 
ment of the bright, crisp, dashing 
sea, which was rough and brisk 
and turbulent enough to prostrate 
our weaker brethren, and to de- 
light all good sailors. So far as the 
steamer and her nautical officers 
were concerned, neither was there 
any reason for complaint. The Mrs. 
Poorhouse is a finely-built vessel, 
well appointed, and with all proper 
accommodation. Her captain is 
a swarthy, burly convivialist, who 
looks more like a prosperous Loam- 
shire grazier than a sailor, but who 
gave us a taste of his seamanship 
when the Queen passed up the 
fleet which won our hearts, and 
which I am delighted to acknow- 
ledge now. ‘The crew were as un- 
like what artists and the melodrama 
have taught me are tars as could 
well be conceived; but, by bring- 
ing the good ship safely into South- 
ampton, they enabled me to leave 
her, and are so entitled to my gra- 
titude. What the purser and his 
helpers resembled will be best seen 
in the progress of this narrative. 
Everyone connected with the ves- 
sel talked the broadest Irish, save 
and except an “odd man” and his 
wife, hired for the occasion, who 
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“ waited” in the saloon, and event- 
ually took the part of the passen- 
gers against his employers, and 
yielded to their cries for food. It 
must be understood that there 
were ample supplies on board, but 
that they were denied us. Some- 
times the cook “could not be kept 
at work all day;” sometimes they 
were “out” of whatever was asked 
for; sometimes the refusal came 
point-blank, and without excuse. 

The passengers, about ninety in 
number, were decidedly mixed. A 
proportion of them were, I suspect, 
friends of the management, among 
whom were pilots’, directors’, or 
managers’ sons, and their little 
sets. But the main body was a 
curious medley. A bearded cu- 
rate, who intoned his ordinary 
conversation, and asked you to 
pass the salt as if he were making 
a confession of faith ; half-a-dozen 
roistering young fellows, who play- 
ed at romps on the second deck, 
and dealt blows and pinched ears 
with much hilarity ; a pleasant old 
half-pay warrior and his wife, who 
spent most of their time in the 
saloon contemplating the dirty 
plates and dishes, and reading ex- 
tracts from old newspapers aloud 
for the delectation of the company; 
a bearded man, approaching middle 
age, who soon told us he’d been 
twice round Cape Horn; a yachts- 
man, the owner of the head pre- 
viously mentioned, and our stanch 
ally ; a handful of inoffensive un- 
interesting people, who bored each 
other equably with what they 
thought was conversation; and a 
residuum of .Whitechapel Jews, 
petty tradesmen, and tavern-keep- 
ers, made up our party. 
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Dapple kept in high spirits all 
the way to Sheerness; for there 
was plenty of incident and cha- 
racter, and we all made the most 
of it in our little way. He was, 
moreover, yet in happy ignorance 
of the blow to come. 

“ Pilot’s a fat man, ain’t he >—I 
think pilots mostly are, though,” 
said one of the residuum to his 
neighbour. 

“ Fat !” replied his friend sarcas- 
tically; “1 should think he wor. 
Do you know how much money 
he make? Why, a matter o’ six 
and eight pound a week. I reckon 
I'd (blank) soon be fat if I made 
as much as that !” 

While speculating upon the size 
of Baron Rothschild or the Mar- 
quis of Westminster if they ate in 
proportion to their income, as the 
last speaker seemed to intimate 
was the rule of life, we were told 
that our own meal would be served 
in half an hour. I really shrink 
from describing the ghastly mock- 
ery that followed. The places 
carefully taken for us by Dapple 
were seized by half-a-dozen of the 
residuum while we were looking 
another way, and their present 
occupants grinned exultantly at 
their successful joke. This was of 
little consequence. But when, an 
hour later, the food rejected by 
these and other gentlemen was 
placed before us, when remon- 
strance proved unavailing, and 
civility and attention ridiculous 
myths, the situation became un- 
pleasant. There was a dark stew- 
ard with black moustaches, civil in 
speech and uncourteous in act ; an 
Irish steward who either would not 
or could not understand English ; 
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and “George,” the tavern waiter, 
who, when sober, was rather an 
agreeable companion than other- 
wise. “Lord bless yer, sir,” said 
he, “I know ’ow things oughter be, 
Ido. Why, I served at the London 
Tavern, I ’ave, for years. Zhey 
don’t know, they don’t” (pro- 
found contempt here); “and they 
seems in a regular mess, don’t 
they? Get you some bread and 
cold meat if I can’t get you any 
thin’ else. Wy, of course I will, 
sir, in arf a minute.” 

This promise always wound up 
the conversation, for the fascinat- 
ing George invariably heard a 
voice we could not hear which 
summoned him away the instant 
he was asked to perform work ; re- 
ceived all complaints with “Bread 
and meat will you have, sir?” in 
a tone of pleased surprise, and 
again going on his way, to be 
no more seen. I never saw tom- 
tits cooked and 
served with sage and onions, nor 
ate with white 
sauce, under the impression they 
were chickens. 
seemed to be theonly dishes set be- 
fore the second thirty diners, except 
what their predecessors had left; 
and on one passenger asking in- 
dignantly, “Didn’t you say there’d 
be fresh joints for each dinner— 
where are they?” the Irish steward, 
giving a delicious wink at his col- 
league, replied in a brogue so rich 
as to be a meal in itself, ‘Shure, 
and wasn’t there iligant ducks and 
chickens for yez?” “ But joints?” 
“ And wasn’t there ducks, then?” 
“Joints ?” “There was chickens !” 
and so on for a considerable time. 
Indeed, I stumbled over this 


as ducklings, 
house-sparrows 


These, however, 
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steward on the companion- stairs 
late at night; and as he was then 
muttering, “ Ducks and chickens 
for yez,” I am inclined to believe 
that he had kept on saying it all 
day, though I could not swear to 
this portion of my story. ‘To tell 
of one meal is to tell the history 
of all. When everybody grumbled, 
and threatened vengeance, the black 
steward said like a calm goblin: 
“Well, we can’t please everybody; 
it isn’t likely. Better food! Well 
then, the company would have had 
to charge a better price. What's 
three pounds for two days, indeed? 
why, it would have to be six pounds 
if you want real good living! But 
I don’t approve of these trips my- 
self; they puts everything out, and 
make it impossible to be comforta- 
ble. If you’d come over to Ireland 
with me” (I never will, and hereby 
warn my friends to beware the Mrs. 
Poorhouse), “it’s plenty you should 
have, and of what you’d like too, 
and be waited on like princes.” 
It was not the time or place to 
argue the point, or to insist that if 
we could not be fed remuneratively 
for thirty shillings a day, it would 
have been honester to say so before 
we embarked ; but the speech and 
exculpation were a significant com- 
mentary on the blandness of the 
agent who took my check. Dap- 
ple’s remorse became a pitiable 
thing to see, and even Scriblerius 
admitted the possibility of an Ad- 
miralty ticket having resulted in 
less flagrant ill-treatment than this. 
After dark, when the heavy rain 
had subsided and the sea was at its 
freshest, a “free-and-easy club” was 
formed on deck by the roister- 
ers and the residuum, who made 
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night hideous with loud choruses 
and drunken Jdonhomie. O, the 
dreary conviviality, which culmi- 
nates in “So say all of us!” O, 
the pot-house cheeriness when men 
are spirituously wise and musical 
and witty during the small hours! 
O, the unutterable weariness of 
humour at which you cannot laugh, 
of sentiment you know to be maud- 
lin, of pipe-and-glass arguments 
which prove everything with vinous 
fervour, and yet leave all the ques- 
tions they touch unsolved !—How 
flat, stale, and unprofitable you 
seem when the appetite for enjoy- 
ing you has fled for ever, and 
when, toil-worn and _ brain-weary, 
the only way of hearing the chimes 
at midnight seems to be in soli- 
tude, or with some well-tried fami- 
liar friend! The roisterers thought 
differently, as roisterers always will, 
and were happy after their kind. 

A sleepless nightof misery in the 
oven,withthesteamer’sscrew saying, 
“You sha’n’t go to sleep! you sha’- 
n't go to sleep!” with malignant re- 
gularity, in our very ear—thanks 
to Dapple’s choice of berths; a 
feeble and ineffectual struggle for 
breakfast, with stewards genially 
grumbling, “ We can’t go on serv- 
ing things all day ;” and after skirt- 
ing the Hampshire coast, and toss- 
ing and rolling merrily past the 
Nab, we come upon the fleet. We 
are bound for Southampton, to take 
in as many passengers for the day 
as could be induced to come, and 
wild rumours are abroad that five 
hundred were expected. Scrible- 
rius, Victim, Dapple, Sike, and the 
rest of us, promptly determined to 
give up the review, and once on the 
blessed shore, to bid the Mrs. Poor- 
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house a withering farewell ; but this 
was made impossible when we met 
a sister steamer, and heard, “ No 
use a-going on; there’s nobody 
there !” shouted across the water. 
From this time, to do our captain 
justice, we shared the honours of 
royalty, and put all the Admiralty 
vessels in the shade, from a sight- 
seers point of view. The news- 
papers called this our “ stupidity,” 
but we did not think it stupid 
at the time. Steaming steadily by 
the side of the Victoria and Albert, 
we saw the Sultan invested with the 
Garter, who, as one of our publican 
fellow-voyagers remarked delight- 
edly, “blowed his nose like any 
christian.” The grand sight pre- 
sented by the gallant ships; the 
vast power and strength of the gun- 
boats, which looked like so many 
iron factories towed out to sea and 
left there; the deafening sounds of 
cannonading ; the cat-like activity 
of the tars, swarming like flies upon 
the fairy shrouds and spars,—were 
not all these recorded in the chro- 
nicles of the day? 

When the cannonading was over 
we took up a snug position about 
half a mile from the fleet, and were 
kept in absolute ignorance of our 
fate. The illuminations in the rain 
and mist looked simply like a large 
Regent-circus of capacious ware- 
houses, with every alternate ware- 
house unlit. We lay here some 
twenty hours, during which no one 
could or would give us the faintest 
intimation of the captain’s inten- 
tions, and then steamed into South- 
ampton docks, after undergoing the 
same squalid misery and ignomini- 
ousprivationsas before. Thesewere 
relieved, however, by the hearty chaff 
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of one of the residuum—a publican 
we thought, a Jew we knew. Where 
modest remonstrances failed, brutal 
plain speaking was successful. In 
one of Mr. Shirley Brooks’s admir- 
able novels we are reminded that 
Hannibal used no fine-tempered 
instrument to subdue the Alps, but 
the coarsest and strongest vinegar; 
and the moral was enforced on 
board the Mrs. Poorhouse. “ Put 
on the ’am, G’orge; a little more 
sherry, G’orge—don’t drink it my- 
self, it ain’t good enough, but I 
likes to see my friends made ’appy. 
Found the soder-water and the 
lemonade, ’ave yer, G’orge, now the 
Southampton people ain’t a comin’? 
Wosn’t fine enough, we wosn’t, 
though we wos a-willin’ to pay for 
it—wos we, G’orge ? Howsomever, 
I’m orf the blessed instant we 
touchesshore. I'd give three pound 
not to ’ave come, I would, for I 
don’t like bein’ starved myself ; and 
I wish those as is a-goin’ back in ’er 
joy of the maggits they'll ’ave to 
eat”—and so forth only elicited 
the monotonous “ We can’t please 
everybody,” from the ship’s stew- 
ards. But persistent dropping 
moved “George” into rebellion, 
and before we left efforts were 
made to appease the vulgar wrath. 
Scriblerius, Dapple, Victim, and 
myself agreed solemnly to tell 
everyone we thoroughly enjoyed 
the review. But though we had 
an immense deal of Mark-Tapley 
jollity and fun, which no adverse 
circumstances could repress, I have 
never ceased admiring the instinc- 
tive prescience both of the friend 
who had business in Wales, and 
the other friend who sent Victim as 
a whipping boy to sea in his stead. 
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I, 


From the Honourable Alice Brand in Grosvenor-square to 
Miss Effingham at Plumstead Park, Hampshire. 


My pearEST Mary,—I acknow- 
ledge the justice of your reproaches 
as to my apparent neglect, and I 
am ready to submit to any amount 
of bad language for leaving your 
two charming letters so long un- 
answered. But, Mary dear, you 


should not have let your angry 
passions rise so far as to have ac- 
cused your poor friend of allowing 
her feelings towards you to be in- 
fluenced by your loss of fortune. 


Far be such meanness from me ! 
What does it matter to me if Mr. 
Effingham has lost half his fortune 
in that horrid London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway? They say 
that railways have annihilated time 
and space. But I have yet to learn 
that friendship is to have the fate of 
time and space ; and so long as you 
are the same Mary whom I have 
known and loved all my life, it will 
not matter to me whether that dear 
Mary is rich or poor, so long as she 
does not write cross letters about 
“altered circumstances,” “neglect,” 
and “resignation to an inevitable 
change.” ‘The real reason why I 
have not written before is, that I 
have lived in a whirl and a scram- 
ble, and have had to take the con- 
sequences of that situation. I de- 
clare to you that I have felt like 


Grosvenor-squate, Friday, July 19. 
one of the witches of old, who, no 
matter how odious the weather, 
was inspired to scour the heavens 
on a broomstick, until sheer fatigue 
dropped her to earth again. To 
nothing less rapid can I liken my 
London career. Never was there 
such a crowd, such pushing and 
striving, such hurrying from one 
scene of conflict to another, and 
such a concourse of bewildered 
foreigners from all quarters of the 
earth. They meet one in crowds 
at every corner and in every ball- 
room ; so that I am scarcely sur- 
prised at Maria Wirt, who now 
addresses in the French language 
everybody, of whatever nationality, 
—Belgians, English, and Egyptian 
alike. The effect is sometimes 
indescribable, especially as Maria’s 
French, though fluent, is of the 
most peculiar nature. 

I begin to wish there were no 
foreigners, I am so tired of their 
brown complexions, beards, tur- 
bans, white petticoats, and coats 
with tails like that of a little vulgar 
jenny wren. I’m sure they are 
charming in their own homes ; but 
I wish they would kindly remain 
there, in order that we might fully 
appreciate their charms; and al- 
though I heard Lady Wallflower 
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observe, at the ball at Cheshire 
House, that the sight of so many 
beautiful men made her feel quite 
funny, I cannot agree with her 
ladyship (famous though she is as 
a judge of manly beauty), and I 
would give all her beautiful foreign- 
ers up for a sight of Willy Camp- 
bell in his regimentals. 

As you may imagine, love and 
matrimony have been left behind 
in this frantic race from one gor- 
geous spectacle to another; nobody 
has any time to think of so slow 
a process as marriage, and nosuper- 
fluous breath to spare for making 
love. Even Willy Campbell only 
sighs, looks handsome, but nothing 
more! Lady Wirt is taking both 
her daughters out of London again. 
Poor woman! it will be the tri- 
umph of hope over experience if 
she returns for another season. 
Amelia—she of the eagle nose and 
hawk eye—early in the year took 
forcible possession of young Bayn- 
ton of the Guards ; but the poor 
child cried so bitterly, and begged 
so hard to be let off, that Amelia, 
who is sometimes good-natured, 
allowed him to go abroad, where 
the poor little thing, not daring to 
return to England, is wandering 
lonely and desolate over the Con- 
tinent, spending its little pocket- 
money, and more besides (so Willy 
Campbell tells me), upon a horrid 
game which they call “ Lasso,” or 
* Loo,” or some other female name. 
I do hear it whispered that little as 
the child is, he is not for his do- 
mestic life so mild as he seems in 
public ; and there is a dreadful 
story current that Amelia, at Ascot 
races, incautiously wandering about 
the course with her uncle, came 
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upon young Baynton in the com- 
pany of two pretty young ladies in 
pretty pink bonnets, playing at 
Aunt Sally, and that the Aunt 
Sally which he was hurling at with 
singular seriousness bore in the 
majestic outline of its nose, and 
its battered yellow bonnet with 
scarlet poppies, a most suspicious 
resemblance to the features and 
the favourite headdress of Amelia 
Wirt herself. But this is one of 
Lady Wallflower’s stories, and you 
know how far she is to be believed; 
indeed she goes so far as to say 
that little Baynton would have 
married Aer daughter Barbara, had 
not a fatal, but of course unre- 
quited, passion for Aersef inter- 
posed. She gave a ball the other 
night, and was rather surprised to 
find that half the people she asked 
never arrived. Next day Lady 
Wirt met Lady Wallflower, and 
looking fiercely over her hooked 
nose at her, requested to know 
why she, who was Lord Wall- 
flower’s cousin-german, was not fa- 
voured with an invitation. Lady 
Wallflower replied that “she was 
truly sorry, but that all the letters 
from S to Z had only been found 
that morning by a housemaid under 
the sofa cushions. However, there 
was no mistake about her not hav- 
ing asked the handsome Charley 
Forester, for she wrote him a note 
to say, that as he lived Zen miles 
from her in the country, and had 
only asked her daughter Barbara to 
dance /fwice that season, he could 
not expect to be asked. We con- 
clude from this somewhat illogical 
statement that it is not the inten- 
tion of Lady Wallflower to ask any 
young man to her balls who does 
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not dance once forevery mile of the 
distance which separates him from 
Barbara. Incase this rule is estab- 
lished, what, asks Willy Campbell, 
is to become of me, who live 162 
miles apart from Barbara ? 

I, being wise in my own con- 
ceits, did not go to the naval re- 
view, feeling certain that if I had, I 
should have been none thewiser for 
the sight. Many, however, of the 
fairest and bravest women in Lon- 
don put out to sea in ships, and 
were sick accordingly. I hope you 
were amused, as I was, at Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne’s speech in parliament 
concerning the commissariat: the 
eagerness he evinced for a due 
supply of brandy and sherry showed 
the gloom of his forebodings as to 
the weather only too justly formed 
and too completely realised; and 
I cannot imagine a more touching 
sight than Mr. Osborne and his bro- 
ther M.P.s brandy-less, sherry-less, 
and sandwich-less, suffering the fate 
of St. Paul and his companions,— 
no doubt with an equally apostolic 
temper, but with very little kindness 
shown them by the strange and bar- 
barous people who keep the hotels 
at Gosport, Ryde, and Southampton. 

You asked me, dearest Mary, 
what was the real truth of the Fan- 
nington story, about which there 
are such dreadful rumours spread 
abroad, which have even penetrated 
into dear virtuous Hampshire. It 
is a shocking story any way, and 
what is the exact truth it is difficult 
to gather; this, I believe, is as zear 
the truth as it is possible to arrive 
at: Lord Fannington, whom we 
both remember as one of the old 
roués who go about London, pre- 
tending to be young and handsome 


still, pretending to flirt with the 
youngest and prettiest girls, and 
with a sort of sham reputation for 
saying clever things*—which arises 
partly from tact and the habit of 
living in good society, partly from 
an anxious desire to say something 
spiteful of men younger and better- 
looking than themselves, —Lord 
Fannington, I say, being one of 
these, took to himself the fancy 
last year of marrying Lady Olivia, 
Lord Melrose’s youngest daughter. 
Everyone was surprised, for no one 
had considered “ Old Fan” a mar- 
rying man ; but he had recently had 
a legacy, and perhaps he thought 
it was better to secure a nurse for 
his old age, to give up playing at 
being young and fascinating, and to 
try to make his peace with that 
Creator whom in his youth he had 
so grievously offended against. For- 
give me for writing so seriously; 
but I am never quite myself when 
I think of that old man with a young 
man’s vices, with his eyeglass, his 
airs, his impertinence, and his sneers 
at anyone younger, better, or hand- 
somer than himself. She was not 
very young, this unhappy Lady 
Olivia, though young in compari- 
son with Lord Fannington; and 
she had been attached for years to 
Lord George Grenvile, who is ever 
so much younger than shewas. He 
did not mean to marry her, perhaps 
—he was so much younger—but 
she loved him ; and when one ever 
writes of a woman, that is enough 
to say. In any case she married 
Lord Fannington last year, —not 
reluctantly, they said,—and_ this 
spring she died, whether by her 
own hand or by her husband’s will 
never be known in this world. It is 
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certain that she died by poison ; whe- 
ther administered from utter misery 
and hopelessness, or from jealousy, 
who shall tell? It is enough that 
letters were found after her death 
which showed too plainly her wretch- 
edness and her guilt, and which told 
also her suspicions that Lord Fan- 
nington knew of that guilt. He 
would have been hardened against 
her misery; his own disgrace would 
have touched his worldly heart to 
the quick ; whether he avenged it 
is Ais secret, and he has kept it. He 
has gone abroad, and Fannington 
Court is shut up. Now you know 
all I can tell of this gloomy history ; 
and I should not have told it, had 
it not been a tragedy which was 
to be told of our own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Now good-bye, dearest, for I 
must go and dress myself for this 
dear kind Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
féte to the Belgian volunteers. 
How kind she is, and how un- 
selfish in using her wealth for the 
happiness or good of others! I 
asked Willy Campbell to go with 
us; but he coolly answered, that 
as he did zof suppose Miss Burdett 
Coutts would marry Aim, he did 
not see the point of a journey so 
far out of London. I can only 
say, dear, if I were an heiress, it 
would not be long before I married 
the handsomest and the dearest 
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fellow in London, which his name 
is Willy, as Mrs. Gamp would say. 
But here comes mamma, all white 
muslin, violet silk, pansies, and 
coiffure Benoiton. I must say I 
think these tiny bonnets covered 
with flowers a little trying at fifty ; 
but, thank goodness, my parent 
does not insist upon exhibiting her 
naked shoulders, bared to the last 
extremity, to the horrified gaze of 
the gilded youth of London, like 
fat old Lady Cormoran, nor, like 
that aged reprobate, does she crown 
her scanty gray locks with a wreath 
of roses, and nothing more. No; 
my mamma’s brown hair has a 
respectable covering of lace as 
well as flowers, and her still fair 
shoulders wear a decent veil of 
tulle. But if I delay any longer, 
she will begin to swear, if she 
could do anything so improper 
spare her from such an enormity ! 
Farewell, dearest ; it has been a 
dull season, though a stormy one ; 
and Mr. Effingham’s losses have 
not cost you much in depriving 
you of it, grieved as I am for the 
cause of your absence. But there 
is a tide in the affairs of men, and 
that of railways must positively be 
on the turn; and next season the 
rich director’s daughter will again 
be welcomed by a thousand friends, 
of whom her most affectionate is 
ALICE BRAND. 
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Paris—the city of elegance, luxury, 
and pleasure, which provides artistic 
tasteand invention, modes and man- 
ners, plays and perfumes, sauces 
and sweetmeats for all the civilised 
nations of the world; which teaches 
youth how to waltz, men how to 
dine, women howto dress, and man- 
kind generally how to enjoy them- 
selves—is supposed to have been 
humbling itself in sackcloth and 
ashes ever since the news of the 
death of poor Emperor Maximilian 
interrupted its round of fétes, and 
sent it, by virtue of an Imperial 
decree, into three weeks’ solemn 
mourning. ‘The balls that were to 


have been given, and the festivals 
that were to have been held, have 
been certainly postponed or aban- 


doned, and in lieu of them we have 
had merely an unimportant recep- 
tion or two and a review; neverthe- 
less, in the toilettes which give life 
and colour to the daily reunions of 
the Bois de Boulogne and the ga- 
therings at Enghien-les-bains, one 
can detect nothing melancholic in 
character. Robes ‘i deux jupes,’ 
though ordinarily of one shade of 
colour in ‘toilettes de ville,’ are 
nevertheless common enough in 
such showy combinations as gray 
and cerise, pale lavender and maize, 
mauve and nankeen, white or pale 
primrose and blue, and violet, eme- 
rald green, or deep rose-colour and 
black, in ‘ toilettes de campagne.’ 
‘La couleur Bismark’ too, that 
rich warm brown for which French 
ladies, spite of the Luxembourg 
question, have shown so decided a 


partiality, is still our favourite tint 
alike for bonnets as for robes. In- 
deed, as regards the variety, the 
piquancy, and brilliancy of our cos- 
tumes, we almost rival those of the 
last century, when brocaded robes 
were trimmed with straw or cherry- 
colour satin, or apple-green striped 
with white, or the tint styled ‘ sou- 
pirs étouffés’ (stifled sighs) disposed 
in ‘ plaintes indiscrétes’ (indiscreet 
complaints), in ‘désirs marqués’ 
(marked longings), in ‘ préférences,’ 
in ‘ vapeurs,’ in ‘agitation,’ in ‘flam- 
beau d’amour’ (love’s torch), when 
the coquettish red-heeled shoes 
were bound with an emerald stripe 
called ‘venez y voir’ (come and 
look): a counterpart to the ‘ suivez 
moi, jeune homme,’ those long 
streamers of ribbon flaunted by the 
belles of the present day. 

What would those parsimonious 
partners for life, and patersfamilias 
who never pay a milliner’s bill with- 
out losing their temper, say were 
they to be presented with such a 
document as Mademoiselle Duthe’s 
parent or guardian must have re- 
ceived for the costume worn by that 
young lady one eveningatthe opera, 
and a description of which the Mar- 
quis de Valfons has preserved for 
us in his Souvenirs? “ Her robe 
of ‘stifled sighs,’ ornamented with 
‘superfluous regrets,’” remarks the 
Marquis, “had a point bordered 
with ‘perfect candour,’ trimmed 
with ‘indiscreet complaints ;’ she 
wore ribbons of ‘marked atten- 
tions,’ and shoes of the colour of 
the ‘cheveux de la reine,’ embroi- 
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dered with diamonds in ‘treacher- 
ous stripes.’ Above curls of ‘ ele- 
vated sentiments’ she had a head- 
dress of ‘certain conquest,’ trimmed 
with ‘ fickle feathers’ and bows of 
*downcast look.’ Upon her collar 
was un chat of newly-arrived knave- 
colour, and on her shoulder a ‘ Mé- 
dicismounted in decorum,’ together 
with an Absalom’s curl of ‘ momen- 
tary agitation.’” 

How the late M. Dupin would 
have railed against the luxury in 
women’s dress, the insolence of 
the toilettes of those days when 
the very richest which the modiste 
could invent still fell short of the 
desired mark ; when a robe cost a 
chateau, and a toilette represented 
an estate ; and when such as could 
not pay ready cash for these expen- 
sive ‘jupes’ were constrained to pay 
a life-annuity to the couturitre with 
whom they dealt like Madame de 
Matignan, who used proudly to 
spread out her gigantic train bought 
on these hard terms of credit. In 
little more than a week, too, the 
fashion would change; the fashion- 
able colour of yesterday was the 
shade of Marie Antoinette’s hair ; 
to-day it is puce, outside which 
there is no salvation. The silk- 
weavers of Lyons, to whom Count 
d’Artois had sent a lock of the 
Queen’s hair so that its exact shade 
might be imitated, had busied them- 
selves with countless experiments, 
and had given days and nights of 
labour to the obtaining of this royal 
couleur de cendre, this beautiful warm 
ashy-brown ; and now they need 
trouble themselves about it no 


longer, for the Queen will only pa- 


tronise cambric, exclaiming, “Save 


us, St. Linen !” just as Mademoi- 
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selle Farguel, in Za Famille Benoi- 
ton, exclaims, “ Protect us, holy 
Muslin!” After revelling in velvets 
and satins and brocaded silks, roy- 
alty thinks a dairy-maid’s costume 
the most befitting to it, and plays 
with the court at descampativos, 
under the hedges of little Trianon. 
Descampativos ! the word has a 
mournful sound, when one remem- 
bers that the entire court played at 
this game a few years later,—not 
hiding this time behind yew-trees 
cut into the shape of cones, but 
while gaining in terror the frontier, 
the little towns of Germany, and 
the refuge of London. 

So much for the modes of other 
days ; now for something respecting 
those of times present. In Paris 
the ‘mode de jour’ is unquestion- 
ably the ‘toilette en suite’—the 
robe with either jacket or cape and 
with a single or double skirt, but 
all invariably of one colour and 
material. In that lighter shade of 
Bismark, which is known over here 
as ‘le Bismark malade,’ though still 
somewhat warm-looking for the 
height of summer, the ‘toilette en 
suite’ has a distingué appearance. 
Whatever trimming the robe or 
paletot may display will invariably 
be of the same shade of colour as 
the robe itself; while the bonnet or 
hat will usually be of brown straw, 
wreathed with brown autumn leaves, 
slightly variegated, and bright metal 
or even gilt berries; and be trimm- 
ed perhaps with brown lace, with 
wide strings of brown net, edged 
with blonde, which fasten at the 
breast with a cluster of berries, simi- 
lar to those forming the wreath, and 
having generally a second pair of 
strings of narrow brown ribbon tied 
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beneath the chignon. The parasol 
will be of the same shade of colour 
as the robe and bonnet, and so 
will the gloves and the boots. The 
main variation admissible in a 
toilette of this character is a golden 
sprig in the bonnet, and gilt orna- 
ments to loop up the upper jupe 
of the robe, when the shade of 
the toilette happens to be violet, 
brown, or light blue. With a violet 
toilette, in lieu of the gilt sprig, a 
single yellow rose will be occasion- 
ally worn at the left side of the 
chapeau, just as a pink rose will be 
worn when the costume is entirely 
blue. ‘Toilettes en suite’ of very 


light shades of blue are occasion- 
ally trimmed altogether with blue 
of a deeper tint, just as the darker 
shades are now and then trimmed 
with a maize-colour passementerie. 

According to the diction of a 


recent writer on the mode, a French 
lady of fashion—any woman of the 
world, in fact—who desires to be 
well dressed, must make any sacri- 
fice to attain that object. If neces- 
sary, she must dress herself seven 
or eight times a day. For instance, 
on rising she will throw around 
her, a ‘robe de chambre du ma- 
tin ; if she rides on horseback, she 
must attire herself in a ‘ toilette de 
cheval ? a ‘négligé élégant’ will be 
requisite for luncheon; and a 
‘toilette de ville’ if she goes out 
afterwards for a walk, or a ‘ toilette 
de visite’ if for a drive. Later in 
the afternoon, should she take a 
turn in the Bois de Boulogne, she 
will need a ‘toilette de promenade ; 
of course a ‘toilette de diner 
will be necessary, together with a 
‘toilette de soirée’ if she goes to a 
reception or to the theatre. As 
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few Englishwomen, however, even 
of the wealthiest class, would care 
to undergo the fatigue of being 
dressed seven or eight times a day, 
I propose to limit myself to the 
description of a selection merely 
of the toilettes enumerated above, 
namely to ‘toilettes de ville’ and 
‘ de visite,’ and ‘toilettes de diner 
and ‘de soirée; in addition to 
which I propose saying a few words 
with reference to ‘toilettes de cam- 
pagne’ and ‘de bains de mer,’ and 
entering into full particulars re- 
specting that object of all others ot 
feminine regard, the bonnet; which 
by the way I shall supplement with 
some notes upon chignons. 

The ‘ toilette en suite,’ of which 
I have already spoken, is the fa- 
vourite ‘toilette de ville’ in Paris 
at the present moment. It is worn 
*& queue’ or ‘4 deux jupes ? but 
most commonly with the double 
skirt, the upper one being caught 
up with bands attached to the 
waist or with plaited cords, rosettes, 
tabs, buttons, bows, or tassels, fast- 
ened a short distance from the bot- 
tom of the skirt. Occasionally one 
or the other skirt will terminate 
*& queue,’ as shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 117. Here the robe is 
entirely of blue-and-white checked 
foulard. The jacket, which is closed 
in at the waist, has two long lappets, 
bordered with blue satin ribbon, of 
a deeper shade, and notched at the 
ends, so as to show a shell-shaped 
ornament, falling over the upper 
jupe both in front and behind. 
The upper jupe, the lower portion 
of which is similarly scolloped and 
ornamented, is longer behind than 
in front, and with the deep flounce 
of the under jupe forms a train of 
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moderate length. The bonnet of 
white crape is trimmed with lace, 
and wreathed with forget-me-nots, 
and has white strings fastening in 
front, and narrow blue strings 
which tie behind under the chignon. 
A ‘toilette de ville’ of a totally dif- 
ferent character consists of a par- 
dessus of black corded silk, made 


neath these facings fall five lappets 
similarly trimmed and varying in 


length. Above the shoulders are 
broad bands bordered with taffeta, 
from which fall a series of small 
lappets. The under jupe of violet 
silk has a deep black band at the 
lower part, bordered at the top and 
bottom with double rows of narrow 
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high at the neck, and trimmed down 
the front and at the back with 
double bands of yellow taffeta. 
The imitation facings which reach 
below the belt, which is bound at 
the edges with taffeta, are bordered 
with double bands of taffeta, and 
have a row of yellow silk buttons 
running up the centre. From be- 


yellow taffeta, and with a similar 
trimming running round the centre; 
the tight-fitting sleeves, of the same 
colour and material as the lower 
jupe, are turned up at the cuffs 
with black silk, bordered with 
yellow taffeta, and are ornamented 
with yellow silk buttons, 

The ‘toilette de visite’ is, as the 
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ladies are of course aware, only a 
more distingué style of ‘toilette de 
ville,’ with, however, this difference, 
that the robe is now almost invari- 
ably made ‘& queue.’ A quiet robe 
‘4 deux jupes’ of this character is 
of leaden gray satin, the upper jupe 
being raised at every seam with 
bands which are looped up two or 
three times between the lower part 
of the skirt and the waist. These 
bands, which are bordered with a 
trimming of green leaves embroi- 
dered over with lilies-of-the-valley, 
are of the same material as the 
dress, and become gradually wider 
towards the lower part of the jupe, 
terminating in a deep silk fringe, 
variegated with a green-and-white 
passementerie. The under jupe, 
some couple of feet of which trails 
on the ground, is trimmed about 
ten inches from the bottom with a 
broad band of green lace of leaf- 


shaped pattern, having a silk em- 
broidery of leaves and flowers of 


the lily-of-the-valley running 
through the centre. Bands similar 
to those which loop up the skirt, 
but somewhat narrower, start from 
the waist and cross the shoulders, 
whence several loose bands, the ends 
of which are bordered with a fringe 
like that already described, hang 
gracefully down epaulette-fashion. 
The corsage, which is made high, 
is trimmed at the neck with green 
lily-leaves embroidered over with 
white blossoms, the tight-fitting 
sleeves being ornamented at the 
wrists with a similar kind of trim- 
ming. 

Another ‘toilette de visite 4 
deux jupes,’ of apple-green corded 
silk, is composed of a long jacket 
closed in at the waist, but the skirts 
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of which, cut into sharp points at 
either side, are open both before 
and behind. A row of green and 
white silk buttons ornaments the 
front of the jacket, and a trimming 
of plaited green and white ribbon 
runs all round the skirt, and encir- 
cles moreover the neck and waist, 
being fastened at these points with 
a couple of rosettes. From the 
belt hangs a series of long narrow 
tabs tipped with white, and falling 
down the sides of the jupe are 
two handsome festoons of plaited 
ribbon, terminating in large ro- 
settes and long green-and-white 
silk tassels. A similar but smaller 
festoon hangs suspended from each 
shoulder. The upper jupe, both 
in front and behind, is shaped into 
two broad scollops, and falls in 
sharp points at the sides, the whole 
being trimmed at the edges with a 
broad band of plaited green-and- 
white ribbon. The front of the 
under jupe is in the form of an 
apron, and has a double border of 
the same trimming running all 
round it ; the hinder part, which is 
trimmed to correspond, is cut rather 
shorter, te admit of a deep-pointed 
ruche, edged with narrow white 
ribbon, being added to the bottom 
of the robe without increasing its 
length. 

Another robe is of Bismark taf- 
feta of that lighter shade known as 
‘Bismark malade,’ the jupe of which 
is trimmed transversely with rou- 
leaux of satin of the same colour, 
and is fastened back at the sides 
to display a rich apron in brown 
guipure, bound, or rather encircled, 
with bows of ribbon. The sleeves, 
which are ornamented at the upper 
part with small rouleaux and have 
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a large rosette surmounting each 
shoulder, are fastened all the way 
down the outer seam from the 
shoulder to the wrist with buttons 
of guipure ; similar buttons being 
arranged down the front of the 
corsage. 

A very elegant ‘toilette de visite’ 
consists of a paletot of blue satin 
with loose hanging sleeves, closed 
in tightly at the waist, but cut very 
open towards the collar, to show a 
white silk corsage beneath. The 
skirts of the paletot fall down in 
two long points over the front of 
the jupe, in two shorter points at 
either hip, and in’ one long point 
behind. The paletot, including the 
sleeves, is trimmed all round with 
broad black lace of a bold leaf- 
shaped pattern, upon which is laid 
a narrow band of white lace. The 
belt, which is of white silk bound 
with blue satin, is bordered with 
narrow lace arranged in a similar 
style. The jupe is of white silk, 
like the corsage, and has a deep 
satin flounce running round the 
lower part trimmed at top and 
bottom with similar lace to that 
used to ornament the paletot. A 
blue satin band, edged with white 
and bordered with lace, runs two- 
thirds down the front of the jupe. 
Beneath the loose sleeves of the 
paletot are tight-fitting sleeves of 
white silk, the cuffs of which are 
turned up with blue satin and bor- 
dered with black and white lace. 

Another robe of pearl-gray cord- 
ed silk is made ‘3 queue,’ with the 
jacket exactly the reverse of the 
above ; namely, fitting tight at the 
neck and sloped away at the sides, 
to display a satin vest of the same 
material and colour, ornamented 
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with a row of guipure buttons, and 
cut at the lower part into scollops 
and points, which are bound round 
with a double band of narrow gui- 
pure and fringed with narrow, pen- 
dant, lobe-shaped ornaments. The 
skirts of the jacket are sloped 
sharply away from the waist, and 
trimmed at the edges with a deep 
band of plaited silk and satin rib- 
bon ; while the breast is ornament- 
ed at either side with a series of 
lappets bordered with guipure and 
arranged diagonally. Similar lap- 
pets, starting from the waist, are 
disposed up the back of the jacket 
in the form of a half-circle, while 
others pass over the shoulders, and 
have small lobe-shaped ornaments 
attached to them. The sleeves of 
the robe are tight, and the pointed 
cuffs are bound with plaited rib- 
bon ; a deep band of which encir- 
cles the neck of the dress. 

A very elegant ‘toilette de soi- 
rée’ is of white silk, with the low 
corsage hollowed out in front and 
behind in the shape of a crescent, 
and trimmed at the top with a band 
of narrow green velvet bordered 
with a white-and-gold guipure. Five 
satin bands, of which the centre 
one is the widest and longest, edg- 
ed with narrow lace, and having a 
rich gold passementerie, variegated 
with large and small pearl beads, 
running up their centres, are ar- 
ranged down the entire length of 
the robe, from the upper part of 
the corsage to the bottom of the 
skirt, growing gradually wider and 
wider from their starting points ; 
their rounded ends terminating 
in a deep fringe of gold cord 
strung at intervals with pearl beads. 
Green velvet bands, edged with 
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white-and-gold guipure and bor- 
dered with delicate white lace, are 
arranged transversely down either 
side of the skirt, which is open in 
front, so as to meet in points at 
the back. The under jupe, which 
is of the richest lace, is made ‘a 
queue,’ with several deep borders 
of lace placed one under the other, 
forming the elegant train. The cor- 
sage has short puffed satin sleeves 
trimmed with green velvetand white- 
and-gold guipure, from which hang 
long loose sleeves of lace. A band 
of green velvet edged with white- 
and-gold guipure ornamented with 
pearl beads encircles the waist. 
Another elegant toilette, which 
is seen more frequently than would 
be supposed from its striking pe- 
culiarity, is of white satin, with the 
skirt made ‘& queue,’ embroidered 


downwards from the waist with 


imitation peacock’s feathers, placed 


almost close together, and of an 
unnatural length, for they reach to 
the very extremity of the train, 
where the numerous purple and 
blue and green and golden eyes 
culminate in a mass of splendour. 
The long open sleeves of the robe 
are ornamented in a similar fashion, 
the feathers, however, being of 
course much smaller; and a like 
embroidery runs up the back and 
round the neck of the corsage and 
across the shoulders, while the 
band which encircles the waist is 
formed of a series of peacock’s 
feathers elaborately interlaced. 
Our next costume is the ‘toilette 
de bal,’ represented in the accom- 
panying coloured plate. The robe 
is of pale rose-coloured silk, with a 
tunic falling in sharp points be- 
hind and at either side over a 
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jupe which is partially covered 
with puffed tulle bordered with a 
silver braid, and is ornamented 
with white roses up the entire front 
as well as at the bottom, where the 
tulle and silk meet. The tunic is 
bound with silver braid at the 
edges, within a few inches of 
which is a silver-and-white em- 
broidery, the corsage being trim- 
med to correspond. The train of 
tulle bordered with deep lace can 
be dispensed with, if thought de- 
sirable, when this costume, which 
is more particularly adapted to 
grand receptions, is worn as a ball- 
dress. 

Another ball-dress is ‘& deux 
jupes,’ the upperskirt being of white 
poult-de-soie embroidered overwith 
roses and lilac-leaves and blossoms, 
each breadth being caught up by a 
sprig of artificial flowers similar to 
those with which the robe is em- 
broidered, while wreaths of corre- 
sponding flowers are arranged in a 
fan-tailed form at the back of the 
robe. The under jupe of mauve 
lilac satin, which forms the train 
or ‘queue,’ is ornamented round 
the bottom with puffs of lilac tulle. 

The ball-dress of white puffed 
muslin shown in the illustration on 
page 121 is worn over a jupon of 
white silk, and has rows of amber- 
satin ribbon arranged transversely 
from the waist to within a few inches 
of the bottom of the robe, where 
they terminate in large bows at every 
seam. Round the extreme edge of 
the robe is a deep flounce of white 
lace ornamented with amber beads. 
The bodice of white muslin is made 
low, and is trimmed with amber- 
satin ribbon and pearl and amber 
beads. The bracelet and pendant 
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necklace are composed of similar 
beads, anda kind of ceinture formed 
of a double row of long pendant 
pearl and amber beads hangs down 
below the waist in front of the robe. 
Ceintures of this character formed 
entirely of beads or of lace worked 
into long points and embroidered 
over with pearl or amber or jet 


i 
(} 








bottom of the robe consists of large 
pink flowers made of ribbon, in the 
centres of which are small stars 
formed of pearls and beads of white 
jet; similar stars arranged between 
the flowers serve as ‘ traits d’union,’ 
or connecting links. This trimming 
rises slightly towards the right-hand 
side, where it is fastened by a clus- 
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beads, and fitting tight to the waist, 
are the ‘haute mode’ at the present 
moment. The coiffure of this toi- 
lette is composed of small white 
roses and amber beads. 

The second figure in the engrav- 
ing is attired in an evening dress 
of white foulard with broad pink 
stripes. The trimming round the 
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ter of flowers, from which hang long 
pendant drops of white jet. The 
waistband of pink ribbon, bordered 
with guipure and fringed with small 
pendant drops, is fastened on the 
left side with a rosette, whence fall 
two long ends gradually widening 
towards the bottom, where they 
are ornamented by a deep fringe 
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formed of pearls and white jet 
beads. The corsage is bordered 
with small puffs of rose taffeta, at- 
tached to which is a row of beads, 
and the short sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond ; a lace chemisette 
completes the costume, which is 
what you would style in England 
extremely quiet and lady-like. 

It is in ‘ toilettes de campagne’ 
—in the fantastic forms and trimm- 
ings of the jackets and the jupes, 
and in the piquant and daring con- 
trasts of colour which these display, 
that the Parisian modiste shows the 
versatility of her fancy. What can 


be more charming than the second 
costume depicted in our coloured 
engraving? with its upper jupe of 
delicate gray mohair shaped at the 
sleeves and at the bottom into al- 
ternate points and scollops, and 
trimmed with interlacing bands of 


straw - passementerie (ornamented 
with rosettes and tassels), and be- 
tween which are placed insertions 
of light blue taffeta. Round the 
waist is a blue taffeta band, bor- 
dered with maize colour and tied 
behind in a most elaborate bow, 
from which hang long pointed ends 
finishing with a couple of maize- 
colour silk tassels. The under jupe 
and sleeves are of maize - colour 
Japanese silk, the former being 
plaited at the bottom and trimmed 
with two narrow bands of ribbon of 
the same colour as the upper jupe, 
while the sleeves are ornamented 
with small cuffs of similar ribbon. 
The hat, of fancy straw, is turban- 
shaped, and is trimmed at the back 
with a large bow of white lace, the 
long ends of which fall gracefully 
down the back. The parasol is of 
maize-colour silk, and the gloves 
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and high-heeled boots are of a deli- 
cate gray. 

White muslin dresses, trimmed 
with rose-colour ribbon, are much 
in favour for ‘toilettes de campagne.’ 
Here is one worn ‘a la camargo,’ 
that is, with the upper jupe raised at 
each side right up to the waist, 
where it is fastened by broad ruche- 
bordered braces of rose-colour taf- 
feta, which, after being crossed at 
the back, pass just over the shoul- 
ders, to which they are attached by 
rosettes. The high bodice is bor- 
dered at the bottom with a ruche of 
lace, above which runs a band of 
rose-colour taffeta, with a lace in- 
sertion. The collar, which has long 
points to it, and is edged with rose, 
fastens with a cord and a couple of 
rose-colour silk tassels ; the sleeves 
being similarly. trimmed and _ fas- 
tened at the cuffs. The under jupe 
is composed of several deep flounces 
bordered with rose-colour. Asimilar 
costume to the above is in pink- 
striped silk, the trimming of which 
consists of ‘ biasis’ of pink taffeta 
and small plaits ; the under jupe of 
pink silk being ornamented at the 
bottom with a deep-plaited flounce. 

Muslin dresses, the skirts of 
which are decorated with light 
ornamental circular frames and 
wreaths and floral arabesques en- 
closing photographic pictures after 
Boucher and Watteau, and named 
after the Daphnes, Cloes, Amaryl- 
lises, and other heroes ard heroines 
of pastoral poetry, are gradually get- 
ting into favour. At the sea-side, 
robes of white cambric, made ‘i 
deux jupes’ and embroidered with 
wreaths of large double violets, 
hyacinths, heartsease, daisies, and 
other flowers, are very generally 
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worn The upper jupe ‘will be 
shaped at the bottom into large 
scollops, which will be trimmed 
all round with a narrow border 
of flowers, and have a_ perfect 
bouquet in each of their centres. 
The jupe is generally raised at the 
sides by embroidered loops, though 
at times it is caught up with sprigs 
of artificial flowers. ‘The paletot, 
which is short and rounded into 
scollops, is trimmed to corre- 
spond. The under jupe is encir- 
cled round the bottom with a nar- 
row floral wreath. A very pretty 
costume, which is likely to be 
much patronised at the bains de 
mer, and which is represented 
in the illustration on page 117, 
is of the favourite Bismark tint. 
It can be made either in silk or 
‘poult de chevre,’ or, indeed, 
any light material. The ‘jaquette’ 
has large points at the sides and a 
small point at the back, with simi- 
lar points at the shoulders. The 
upper jupe, cut round the edges 
into a series of alternate points and 
lappets, falls low at the sides, and 
is raised behind in the centre, 
where it is folded to form a narrow 
tail; the whole being trimmed 
round the edges with black and 
white gimp. The under jupe, 
which is of the same colour and 
material as the ‘jaquette’ and up- 
per skirt, is perfectly straight round 
the bottom, and has no other trim- 
ming beyond a band of narrow 
gimp placed a few inches from the 
edge. The sailor-hat of brown 
straw is trimmed with a wreath of 
autumn leaves, the end of which 
falls gracefully down over the 
chignon. 

There is a simple style of bathing 
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dress, which may be recommended 
to English ladies, as preferable to 
those hideous blue gowns which 
form the sole bathing costumes on 
certain points of the coast. It is 
made of striped blue and white 
serge, and trimmed with blue of 
a darker shade. The ‘bottines’ 
are of canvas bordered at the tops 
with blue, and have flexible leather 


soles. At the back of the cap, to 
which a couple of blue streamers 
are generally attached, is an oilskin- 
bag designed to hold the bather’s 
back-hair. 

To describe the fashionable bon- 
net is a difficult task, so prolific are 
Parisian modistes of their inven- 
tions both as regards the form and 
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trimming of our summer chapeaux. 
The fashionable shape, when look- 
ed at sideways, is a half triangle. 
Poise a triangle on one end and 
cut it through in a perpendicular 
direction down the centre, and 
either half of it will give you the 
precise form of a chapeau a la 
mode ; or rather, of the side view 
of one. The perpendicular side 
of the figure will form the back of 
the bonnet, the diagonal side the 
front, and the horizontal edge the 
crown. The bonnet itself may be 


of tulle, lace, crape, or fancy,straw, 


shade of colour—even emerald- 
green, orange, cobalt, mauve, and 
magenta—though brown and dull 
green seem to be the tints gene- 
rally preferred. Clusters of glitter- 
ing metal berries of the most bril- 
liant hues are usually worn with 
these wreaths. The first and second 
bonnets in the annexed engrav- 
ing are encircled with wreaths of 
this character, one or both ends of 
which fall down in front, catching 
the wide lace strings of the bon- 
net loosely together. In the first 
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with broad tulle or crape strings 
bordered with lace, which fasten 
at the breast with the ends of the 
wreath that passes over the front 
of the bonnet, or else with a small 
gold sprig. Generally there are 
also long strings of narrow ribbon, 
which are tied in a bow beneath 
the chignon, and the long ends of 
which fall down the back. White 
bonnets are the most fashionable, 
and pearl and white jet beads are 
now very little worn. The favour- 
ite trimming is still a wreath of 
variegated leaves of almost any 


wreath, formed of exceedingly bril- 
liant small purple grapes and leaves, 
the markings on which are gilt, the 
bunches of fruit drop over the front 
of the white fancy straw bonnet, 
which, being poised flat on the 
crown of the head, needs no in- 
side trimming. The broad violet 
tulle strings, bordered with lace, 
pass right over the back of the 
bonnet, and are fastened with the 
ends of the vine-wreath in front ; 
while the narrow violet ribbon 
strings are tied beneath the chig- 
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non, as already described. The 
berries on the wreath which is ar- 
ranged round the front of the se- 
cond bonnet are of an unusually 
large size, and are of the brightest 
possible scarlet, the leaves them- 
selves being a rich variegated green 
and brown. In the third bonnet, 
the wreath is formed of some trail- 
ing plant and a few tea-roses ; the 
broad maize-colour tulle strings, 
which form a kind of curtain at the 
back of the bonnet, being fastened 
in front with the same flower, a bud 
of which secures the small bow be- 
neath the chignon. Occasionally 
metal insects of the most brilliant 


net comes to a point in front, and 
has a border of rich lace falling 
over a narrow band of purple vel- 
vet, which said lace border, after 
being carried round the sides of 
the bonnet, is tied in a coquettish 
bow beneath the chignon. A clus- 
ter of large yellow heartseases is 
poised above the pointed front, 
while the back of the chapeau is 
covered with imitation marabout, 
which falls down at either side 
in the form of strings, fastened 
across the breast with a single 
flower. Another bonnet of white 
crépe, with white crépe strings, has 
a twisted band of amber-colour 
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hues, variegated and glittering as 
Nature’s gaudiest productions, — 
beetles, moths, &c.—will be fast- 
ened to these wreaths, and at other 
times the wreaths will be altogether 
dispensed with, and a small gold 
sprig, consisting of a wild-rose, an 
oak-apple and leaves, ears of corn, 
convolvuli or fern or lily leaves, 
with perhaps a golden beetle or 
butterfly, be substituted in their 
places. These golden sprigs, by 
the way, have delicate springs at 
one end, to admit of their trembling 
and waving whenever the wearer of 
the bonnet moves her head. # 

A very pretty bonnet of white 


velvet in front, with a large yellow 
butterfly perched at the top, slightly 


towards the left side. The back of 
the bonnet is trimmed with a broad 
blonde lace fall, which being con- 
tinued at the right side, to form a 
string, is passed underneath the 
chin and negligently fastened to 
the left-hand crépe string with a 
small golden-colour butterfly. 
Bonnets, both of black and white 
lace, crépe, &c., are occasionally 
bordered in front with a narrow 
gilt rim; in which case they are 
usually encircled at the top with a 
series of interlaced gold rings, or a 
gilt wreath, formed of the long 
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graceful leaves of the lily, or of a 
sprig of wild-roses, or of blades 
and ears of corn. Now and then 
the lace strings are ornamented 
with gilt beads. 

That class of bonnet formed of 
a puff of crépe or tulle, or a few 
layers of lace placed on the crown 
of the head, which preserved no- 
thing of the old-fashioned-shaped 
bonnet except the strings, though 
beginning to be regarded as fassé, 
is still more or less worn. A novel 
chapeau of this character has four 
small tufts of flowers, &c., at equal 
distances round the top, which have 
procured for it the designation of 
the ‘chapeau aux quatre saisons,’ 
or ‘aux quatre ages.’ In the first, 
the tufts will consist of violets, 
roses, grapes and vine-leaves, and 
bunches of scarlet haws or holly- 
berries—well-recognised symbols 
of the four seasons ; in the second, 
they will comprise snowdrops, haw- 
thorn-blossoms, ears of corn, and ivy 
leaves and berries slightly frosted 
over, emblematical ofinfancy, youth, 
maturity, and old age. Before next 
month comes round our modistes, 
we expect, will have improvised a 
‘chapeau fez,’ or ‘ sultan,’ or ‘Ture,’ 
in honour of our late imperial 
guest. 

Straw hats are trimmed with 
every description of wreath—with 
full-blown roses of every variety of 
colour, from maiden blush and pale 
yellow to the deepest damask, all 
intermingled together ; with scarlet 
geraniums and _ luscious - looking 
strawberries, arranged alternately ; 
with of field-flowers of 
various shapes and hues—daisies, 


clusters 


buttercups, violets, primroses, or- 


chids, poppies, and corn-flowers in 
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most delightful disorder ; with gar- 
lands of rich purple and blue and 
green and white and golden colour 
grapes ; with leaves and berries of 
all the tints of the rainbow, toge- 
ther with all the new shades of 
colour which have been introduced 
since the days of Noah; with 
bunches of monster scarlet cher- 
ries ; and with ears of ripened corn 
and pale-yellow autumn leaves, in 
which latter case there will usually 
be an orange-colour silk crochet 
veil with very deep fringe attached 
to the back of the hat. 

The latest form of hat is that 
which our Siamese and Japanese 
visitors have brought into fashion, 
and a couple of examples of which 
are shown in the engraving on page 
It is, of course, only worn 
with ‘toilettes de campagne.’ It 
is made of some white fancy straw, 
and is bordered with narrow black 
or indeed any colour velvet, and 
in its more common form has three 
fantastic ornaments of similar vel- 
vet on the top, with a tuft of 
flowers on one side. Occasionally 
a flower is fixed in the centre of 
these ornaments, and at other times 
the hat has a spike or nob in the 
centre of the crown, and has narrow 
velvet strings, which fascen with a 
flower beneath the chignon. One 
characteristic hat which is occa- 
sionally met with in the Bois is of 
the porkpie shape, and has the 
space intervening between the rim 
and the crown filled up with bright 
green moss, from out of which peep 
scores of tiny flowers, forming a 
circular floral parterre round the 
crown, on which a humming-bird 
with open beak and one or two 
glittering insects are usually poised. 
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Other hats are covered entirely 
with an even mass of peacock’s or 
pheasant’s feathers, with an aigret 
from out of which springs a single 
handsome feather on the left side, 
leaving not a scrap of the material 
of which the shape is made visible. 

Among novelties in boots may 
be mentioned ‘ bottines lacées,’ 
made of kid or gros de Lyon, with 
their tall tops turned over ‘au 
petit col mousquetaire,’ with some 
light bright-colour leather edged 
with gold, and having a gold tassel 
hanging from each point, and or- 
namented at the toes with bows of 
the same material as the boot it- 
self. Other boots with tall tops— 
‘bottines 4 mi jambe,’ as they are 
styled—are made of undressed 
leather, with facings of silk of the 
same shade of colour as the robe, 
and are ornamented with little silk 
tabs, both in front and behind. 
‘Bottines arabiens,’ of yellow 
leather bordered with red silk, are 
worn at the bains de mer, as are 
also the boots described above, 
together with others of bright scar- 
let and violet hues. The whole 
have high narrow heels, and with 
the view we suppose of rendering 
these more difficult to walk upon 
they are at times diamond-pointed. 
With the more brilliant ‘toilettes 
de campagne,’ dainty-looking high- 
heeled shoes are worn, of some 
gay-colour silk ornamented with 
white beads, and relieved with 
a delicate black-silk embroidery. 
The rosettes and elaborate sandals 
with which they are fastened are 
usually of some colour in striking 
contrast to that of the shoe itself. 
‘Sabots sculptes,’ tiny Cinderella 
glass-slipper like curved wooden 
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shoes—lined with plush with a band 
and bow of bright blue or rose 
colour plush, in the centre of which 
is a small steel buckle, across the 
instep—are among our latest no- 
velties for ‘ toilettes de campagne.’ 

Chignons, which are still worn 
rather large, are now placed right 
on the crown of the head; the 
hair at the upper part of the neck 
being generally either frizzed into 
numerous little ringlets, or else 
arranged to form a bunch of curls, 
in which case a ‘natte’ of hair is 
usually disengaged from the under- 
part of the chignon, and allowed 
to fall loose behind, or on one side 
over the shoulder. The front hair 
is worn very much over the fore- 
head, at times nearly touching the 
eyebrows. It is either frizzed, or 
waved, or heaped up in curls, gener- 
ally about two and a half inches 
in length, and tapering at the 
bottom, and is puffed out by 
means of crépes. Chignons are 
worn in a variety of shapes, some- 
times composed of large plaits, 
or of a number of small curls se- 
cured by an invisible net, and at 
others of one long curl coiled 
round and round, like a piece of 
rope. Occasionally the back hair 
is tied up in a bow, or made up 
One 
peculiar way of wearing the hair is 
to turn it from the back of the neck 
towards the nght side, where it is 
fixed in a slanting direction with a 
handsome comb or bow of ribbon, 
the ends of the hair being allowed 
to curl round the chignon towards 
the opposite side of the head. 
The front hair, where a chignon of 


into long horizontal curls. 


this description is worn, is arranged 
in either puffs or curls on the fore- 
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head, and usually terminates in 
several small curls or one long 
curl on each side of the head, or 
in a single curl, which generally 
falls over the left shoulder. 

Among the more remarkable 
coiffures which we have noticed 
was one with the small smooth 


formed of the ends of the front 


hair, which was of course puffed 
out on the forehead. One chignon 
we have seen resembled a snake 
curled in and out an oval hoop, the 
end and beginning of which— 
snake or hoop—none but an ex- 
perienced Parisian coiffeur could 


of which must be neither plaited 
nor curled; and to disengage a 
natte of hair, either from the side 
or from beneath the chignon. 
The place where the false chignon 
joins the natural hair is generally 
marked with a piece of ribbon cor- 
responding with the trimming of 
the dress, and which, passing under 
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chignon placed very high, and hav- 
ing one long large curl springing 
from the top of it and falling down 
the back. Above this curl was a 
series of long narrow curls, which 
enclosed it, as it were, in their 
midst; and over these again fell 
a number of little ringlety curls 


discover; and yet this chignon, 
which was elegantly waved, was 
perfectly natural-looking. Perhaps 
the most fashionable, as it is cer- 
tainly the simplest, way of dress- 
ing an abundant head of hair is to 
friz it low down over the forehead ; 
to slightly friz the chignon, the hair 


the chignon, is tied beneath in’a 
bow with very long ends, or at the 
side with short ones. Young girls 
commonly wear their hair turned 
back and plaited behind into two 
long tails, which are generally 
fastened at the ends with ribbons 
of a colour that harmonises with 
the rest of their toilettes. 
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